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DIO CHRYSOSTOM
THE THIRTY-SEVENTH DISCOURSE :	THE CORINTHIAN
ORATION
This Discourse is plainly not the work of Dio. It is inferior in style, replete with allusions, and often out of harmony with accepted tradition as to matters of history. Moreover, the speaker calls himself a Roman (§§ ?.5anil 26). Emperius long ago named Favorinus as the author, and that identification has met with general approval.
The most detailed information regarding Favorinus is provided by Philostratus, Vitae Xophistarum 1. s, though Auliis (it'lfins, who had studied under Favorinus, often praises his learning. Favorinus was a native of Art-late (Arles). lie may have obtained his early education at Marseilles, when· he could have acquired that facility with the Greek language of which he was so proud (g«j 25, 16, 33). According to Philostratus, he was said to have listened to Dio, but to have been “ as far removed from him as those who hadn’t.” He created a great stir in Rome, even among those* who knew no Greek hut were “ charmed by the sound of his voice, the significance of his glance, and the rhythm of his tongue.”
Favorinus at first enjoyed the favour of Hadrian, hut he lost it, at least for a time, when accused of adultery with the wife of a yonsul. In consequence, the Athenians threw down the bronze statue with which they had honoured him. It is perhaps that incident to which he makes veiled allusion in § 35. One infers from §§ 33-36 that Corinth had taken similar Β	1
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action for the same reason, but the peroration, in which the speaker seems to be apostrophizing the nlis.sinp- statue, is very mystifying. Λ literal muling of the passage would lead ti) the supposition that there is some hocus poeus by means of which tin- statue is .suddenly placed on view, a prearranged unveiling, as it were. However, Edmonds may be right (Lyra (ϊrami, I p. 237, L.C'.L.) in identifying the σιγηλόν εἴδωλοι· of § 46 with the oration then being delivered rather than with any statue, real or imaginary. In that case Favorinus might lie regarded as dedicating his address to posterity. That he had escaped punishment at the hands of Hadrian might he inferred from the confident tone of
S4 and 35, even if we lacked the express testimony of Philostratns. That he should have travelled widely was to he expected in the case of a man of his calling and reputation, and refers to his travels with much pride in §§ 2(5 and ■27. His most famous pupil was doubtless 11 erodes Atticus, whom he made his heir.
This Discourse may have been included among the works of Dio because of its superficial likeness to Or. 31 in subject matter, since both dealt with the popular custom of erecting statues and with the strange fate that sometimes overtook such marks of esteem.
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ΔΙΩΝ ΧΡΥΣΟΣΤΟΜΟΣ
37. ΚΟΡΙΝΘΙΑΚΟΣ
"Οτε το πρώτον επεδήμησα τή πόλει τή νμετερα, άφ' ου δικα ετη σχεδόν, καί των λόγων μετεδωκα τω δήμω καί τοΐς τελεσι τοις ύμετεροις, εδοξα επιτήδειος είναι ετι δ’ οι κεΐος1 ύμΐν οϋτω σφόδρα ως ουδέ ’Αριών ό Μηθυμναΐος. Άρίονος μεν γε τύπον ονκ εποιήσασθε. όταν δε υμάς λέγω, του? προγόνους λέγω τούς ύμετερους και Περίανδρον τον Κυφελου τον σοφόν, εφ’ ου ’Αριών εγενετο, ος* και διθύραμβον πρίυτος ανθρώπων εποίησε και ώνόμασε και εδίδαξεν εν Κορίνθω.
Θεοφιλής μεν γάρ ούτως ην ώστε άναπλεων ενταύθα μετά χρημάτων μεγάλων, ών ετυχεν είργασμενος περί Ύάραντα και τους εκεΐσε "Ελληνας, μελλων εις την θάλατταν υπό των πορθμέων εκπεσεΐν δι’ αυτά που ταΰτα τα χρήματα, παρητή-σατο αυτούς προ της εκβολής ασαι, ώσπερ φασι
1	ο'ικάος added bv fa])!»:	\Vilaniowitz deletes ἔτι δέ.
2 5S] omitted 1>V Arnim with M m. pr. 1 2
1	On the north coast of Lesbos.
2	IVriander was gvncr.illy included among the Seven
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When I visited your city the first time, nearly ten years ago, and gave your people and magistrates a sample of my eloquence, I sormed to be on friendly, yes intimate, terms with you to a degree· not equalled even by Arion of Mtithymnt*.1 At any rate you did not have a statue made of Arion. Of course when I say you, I am speaking of your forebears and of Periander the sage,2 son of Cypsdus, in whose day Arion flourished, 'being the first not only to compose a dithyramb 3 but also to call it by that name and to present a dithyrambie chorus in Corinth.
Now Arion was so dear to the gods that, when on liis voyage back to Corinth, bringing great riches which he had had the good fortune to win by his labours in the neighbourhood of Tarentum and among the Greeks of that region, as lie was about to be cast into the sea by the sailors—no doubt because of that very wealth of his—lie besought, them ere they threw him overboard to let him sing, just as men say that.
Sages. He was tyrant of Corinth toward the end of the 7th century b.c.
3	The dithyramb was a choral song in honour of Dionysus. Aristotle, Poetics 1419 a, finds in it the germ of tragedy.
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τους κύκνους μέλλοντας άποθνήσκειν καί προορω-μένους τον θάνατον έμβιβάζειν την φυχήν οΐον ας
3	όχημα το μέλος, ό μεν 8η ήδε· καί γάρ ήν νηνεμία καί σιγή κατά θάλατταν καί το μέλος ησθοντο δελφΐνες, αισθανόμενοι δε περί την ναΰν όψμησαν.1 παυσαμένυυ δε του Άρίονος και των πορθμέων ούδέν μαλακόν2 ένδιδόντων, ο μεν ερριφεν εις τον πόντον, δελφις δ’ ύπελθοιν έζεκόμιαε τον ωδόν επί Ύαίναρον ο!>ς είχε συν τη σκευή. ^Αριών μεν οΰν τούτον τον τρόπον σωθείς και φθάσας τούς πορθμέας έν Κορίνθω ήν, αυτά δη ταΰτα διηγούμενος
4	τω ΙΙεριάνδρω. επικαταγομένων δε των πορθμέων και του πράγματος άχθέντος εις έλεγχον, οι μέν άπέθνησκον, ’Αριών δέ, ου γάρ Περίανδρος, άλλ’ ’ Αριών, π οιησάμενος μίμημα χαλκοΰν ου μέγα άνέθηκεν έπι Ταινάρου,3 αυτόν επί του ευεργέτου καθημενον.
Έγένετο δέ υπό τον αυτόν τούτον χρόνον και Σβόλων μέν εν Κ ορίνθω, φευγων την Πεισιστράτου
5	τυραννίδα, ου φευγων δέ την ΤΙεριάνδρου. ου γάρ ήν όμοιον ο μέν καταλυσ ας την δημοκρατίαν έτυράννευε των Αθηναίων, ΙΙερίανδρος δε παρά του πατρός διαδεξάμενος την βασιλείαν, ον οι μέν
1	πepi τήν ναΰν ωρμησαν Capps, περί την ναΰν ήσαν 1 lerwerden, περιενΐυσαν Nabcr, ττερι την ναΰν συνησαν Arnini: -nepl ναΰν ησαν,
2	μαλακόν] μάλλον L'B.
3	και after Ταινάρου deleted by Emperius.
G
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swans about to die and foreseeing their death are wont, as it were, to put their soul on board “ the bark of song.” 1 So then he sang—ealm and silence brooded on the deep—and dolphins heard his song, and as they heard it they rushed about the ship. And when Arion ceased and the sailors showed no relenting, he leaped into the .sea ; but a dolphin rose beneath him and carried the singer in safety to Taenarum 2 just as he was, gear and all. So then Arion, saved in this manner and having outstripped the sailors, was in Corinth narrating these very happenings to Periander. And when the sailors later entered port and the matter was brought to trial, the sailors were put to death, but Arion-not Periander, mark you, but Arion—ordering a bronze likeness of no great size, set it up at Taenarum. a likeness of himself astride the back of his benefactor.8
And about this same time Solon too came to Corinth, fleeing from the tyranny of Peisistratus,1 but not from that of Periander. No, for that was a different matter—while Peisistratus was tyrant of Athens through having destroyed the democracy, Periander was tyrant through having· received the royal power by inheritance from his father, whom the
1	Possibly a reminiscence of Pindar, frag. S9 : όχημα άοιδάν.
2	Southernmost cape of Laconia, mod. Cape Matapan. —
3	We meet this famous tale first in Herodotus (I.
who, however, does not tell of the execution of the pirates or who ordered the statue. Pausanias says the quaint monument was still at Taenarum in his day. Aelian, /LA. 1Λ 45, preserves the dedicatory inscription :
αθανάτων πομπαΐσιν Άρίονα Κύκλιος υιόν έ/ν Σικίλον πίλάγους σώσεν όχημα τόδε.
4	This visit of Solon is nowhere else recorded.
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"Ελληνας τύραννον έκάλουν, οι δέ θεοί βασιλέα, η γαρ ονχ ούτως ό χρησμός έχει;
όλβιός οντος άνηρ ος εμόν δόμον είσαφικάνει, Κύφελος Έετίδης, βασιλεύς κλειτοΐο Κορίνθου, αυτός και παϊδες.
6	ων εις αυτός 6 ΙΙερίανδρος ὅ τω πατρί εκδεξά-
μ€Χ'ος. ούτω δη \\ερίανδρος, υπό μεν του θεού βασιλεύς, υπό δε των 'Ελλήνων άνηγορεύθη σοφός· ου μεΐζον όνομα ούδεϊς πώποτε βασιλεύς η τύραννος εκτησατο· ἀλλ’ οόδ’ Άντίοχος 6 θεός έπι-κληθεις ουδέ1 Μιθριδάτης 6 Διόνυσος, ηϋζατο δ’ αν και Πιττακό? λΐυτιληναΐος αμα αμφω κεκλή-σθαι και τύραννος και σοφός· νυνι δε περιεχομενος του δευτέρου ονόματος άπεσκευάσατο την τυραννίδα.	καίτοι1 2 Π ερίανδρος σοφός μεν ην μετ
ολίγων, τύραννος δέ μετά πολλών άμφότερα δε
7	και τύραννος και σοφός μόνος. παρά τούτον ο Σόλων ελθιαν και τυχών των κοινών κοινά γαρ τα φίλων αλλ’ όμως άνδριάντος ούκ έτυχεν, ου δήπου καταφρόνιαν άνδριάντος, αλλά καί τό3 εν Σαλαμΐνι χαλκούς έστάναι μέγα ποιούμενος- ποθεν γε δη ονχι εν Κορινθία, εν τω περιπατώ της Έλλάδο?; η κε δε και ΜΙ ρόδοτος ό Α ογοποιός ως υμάς λόγους_ φέρων 'Ελληνικούς άλλους τε και
1	οόδέ Empmus : ούτε.
2	καίτοι Crosby : καί, which Arnini deletes.
3 και το Reiski* : καίτοι.
1	Tyrant at iir.st meant merely absolute ruler. Homer records several instances in which divine names were different from human names, e.g., Iliad I. 103-404 and 2. 813-811·.
2	Cf. Herodotus 5. 92.
3	I.e., Λntiochus II (J8(j-2I6 h.c.).
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Greeks were wont to call tyrant, though the gods called him kin”·.1 For is not this the way the oracle has it ?
A happy man is lit' who to my fane Doth conic, Eetion's C’ypselus. the kin»·
Of famous Corinth, he and his children too.-One of these children was Periander himself, who succeeded his father. So then Periander, called kin" bv the sjod, was proclaimed a sage by tin· Greeks. No better title did any kin»· or tyrant ever gain, no, not even Antioclms, surnamed Divine,3 nor Mitliri-dates, surnamed Dionysus.* And even Pittacus of Mitylene might have bren proud to be called at one and the same time both tyrant .nnd sage : but, a matter of fact, in clinging to the second title lie stripped himself of his tyranny.5 Yet as for Pm-ander,. while he shared Hie name of sa«v with a few and that of tyrant with many, as both tyrant and sage lit- stood alone. Well then, when Solon visited Peri.miler and received a share of their common possessions—for the possessions of friends are held in common G—still he received no statue, though surely lie did not disdain a statue, no. he esteemed highly the honour of having had a bronze likeness of himself set up at Salaniis 7 : then why not so at Corinth, the promenade of Hellas ? Again, Herodotus the historian also paid you a visit, bringing tales of Greece,
1	Mithridates Eupator (IMJ f>:! h.c.). Appian and Plutarch attest the surname.
5	Elected aesymnetes in 589 u.c., lie resigned ten years later.
6	A familiar proverb ; ef. Euripides, Orestes 7:1.5.
7	Aeschines, in Timarchuni 25, says the statue stood in the market-place of Salaniis.
9
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Κορινθίους ούδεπω φευδεΐς, άνθ’ ών ήξίου παρά τής πόλεως μισθόν άρνυσθαι. διαμαρτών δε καί τούτου■ ου γάρ ήξίουν οι ύμετεροι πρόγονοι δόξαν άγοράζειν μετεσκεύασεν εκείνα α πάντες επιστά-μεθα, τα περί την Σαλαμίνα καί τον Άδείμαντον.
8	'Ημάς· δε δίς επιδημήσαντας ούτως ασμένως επείδετε1 ώστε μάλιστα μεν2 επειράσθε κατεχειν, όρωντες δε αδύνατον ον, αλλά γε3 την είκω του σώματος εποιήσασθε καί ταύτην φεροντες ανεβήκατε εις τα βιβλία, εις προεδρίαν, ου μάλιστ αν ώεσθε τους νέους π ροκαλεσασθαι των αυτών ήμΐν επιτηδευμάτων εχεσθαι. ου γάρ ως ενα των πολλών καί κατ' ενιαυτόν καταιρόντων είς Κεγχρεάς έμπορον ή θεωρόν ή πρεσβευτήν ή διερχόμενον, άλλ’ ως4 μόλις διά μακρών χρόνων αγαπητόν επι-φαινόμενον, ούτως ετιμήσατε.
τιμή δ’ ήντ' ονειρος άποπταμενη πεπότηται.
ώστε εμε εν άπόρω καθεστάναι καί προς εμαυτον καί νη Δία ήδη προς ετερον, πάτερ’ ως αληθώς ούκ εβλεπον, ουδέ υπ α ρ αλλά οναρ ήν τα γιγνό-μενα, ή τα μεν ήν ταΰτα ταΐς πάσαις άκριβείαις, σπουδή τε του5 πλήθους καί κρίσις τής βουλής, ό δ’ άνδριάς τών Δαιδάλου ποιημάτων ετυχεν ών
1 επείδετε Keiske : έπειδήγε.
2	ώστε μάλιστα μεν Einperius : ως αν μάλιστα με.
3 γε Selclen : και.
1 άλλ’ ώζ Ca.saubon : ὰλλω?.	5 του Keiske : τις.
1	Herodotus (S. !Η) reports the Athenian claim that at the beginning of the battle Adeimantus, the Corinthian commander, Hid with his contingent. Meeting with an unknown vessel whose crew taunted the Corinthians with co\yardice and announced the victory of the Greek forces, he turned 10
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and in particular tales of Corinth—not yet fallacious tales—in return for which lie expected to receive pay from the city. But failing of obtaining even that— for your forebears did not. deem it fitting to traffic in renown—he devised those tales we all know so well, the tales about Salamis and Adoiinantus.1
However, in my own case, upon my second visit to Corinth you were so glad to see me that you did your best to £et me to stay with you, but seeing that to be impossible, you did have a likeness made of me, and you took tliis and set it up in your Library, a front-row seat as it were,2 where you felt it would most effectively stimulate the youth to persevere in the same pursuits as myself. For you accorded me this honour, not as to one of the many who each year put in at Cenehreac.3 as traders or pilgrims or envoys or passing travellers, but as to a cherished friend, who at last, after a long absence, puts in an appearance.
Yet Honour, dreamlike, takes wing· and Hies away.1 Therefore I have come to he perplexed, not only as to my ΟΛνη case, but now, by Heaven, as to that of some one else 5 as well, wondering whether I did not truly see, and what took place was not the happen- . ings of my waking moments but merely a dream, or whether the events were really so in all detail, both the enthusiasm of the populace and the decision of the Council, and yet, as luck would have it, the statue
hack and reached the scene of battle when the action was already decided. Plutarch, de Ilf rod. mall·/. 39, charges Herodotus with unfairness toward Corinth and Adeimantus, but he does not impute to him a mercenary motive.
2	The privilege of irpoeSpla was highly prized at Athens.
3	Port of Corinth on the eastern side of the Isthmus.
4	Odyssey 11. 222. Favorinus substitutes τιμή for φυχη.
5	I.e., some one else may have had a similar experience.
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10	καί λαθών ημάς άπέδρα. αλλ α φ ον Δαίδαλος έτελεύτησεν, ούδεις «V ταύτην την ημέραν έξίκετο τής τέχνης μάχρι TOC K(XL Έρασμον έμποιεΐν τω χαλκώ- άλλα διαβεβηκότας μέν ευ καί καλώς ποιοΰσι, τούς δέ καί εφ’ Ιππων οχουμένους' μέ-νουσι μέντοι ούτοι πάντες κατά σχήμα καί χώραν, καν μή τις αυτούς μετακίνηση, το γε επ' αύτοΐς είναι1 χαλκος άδραστος, αν και πτερά έχη, ώσπερ και 6 του IIυθαγόρον [Ιερσευς.
11	"ϊνα δε και τής αρχαίας τέχνης ή τής Δαιδαλείου, τί παθών αν ύμο>ν άπηλλάγη τής πόλεως, υπέρ ής τούς δυο θεούς φασιν έρίσαι, ΥΙοσειΒώνα και τον "Ηλιον, τόν μέν του πυράς κύριον, τον δέ του ύδατος; έρίσαντε δέ και την δίαιταν επι-τρέφαντε τρίτα) θεω πρεσβυτέριο, ου
πλεΐσται μέν κεφαλαί, πλεισται δέ τε χεΐρες, τούτο) την δίαιταν έπιτρέφαντες άμφότεροι τήνδε την πάλιν και1 2 την χώραν έχουσιν οντι που μικρόν ούδ' άμυδρον σημεΐον τής προς τάς άλλας
12	υπεροχής. αι μέν γάρ άλλαι λήξεις τε και κτήσεις των θεών κατά μάνας είσίν ’Άργος μέν '}\ρας, Άθηνάς δέ Αθήναν και αύτώ)ν γε τούτων των
1 εἶναι Selden : εΐη.	- κα1 Μ : τε καί U15.
1	On the miraculous powers of Daedalus, see Plato, IPiflii/phro 11c.
2	This sculptor, like his contemporary Myron, was skilled in depicting movement. The close association of Perseus 12
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was one of the works of Daedalus and slipped away without oar notice.1 However, not since the death of Daedalus down to the present day has any one made such progress in the nrt of sculpture as to impart to bronze the power of flight ; nay. though they make statues of men with a fine and noble stride, and sometimes even riding on horseback, still these all maintain their pose and station and. unless some one moves them, so far as they are concerned bronze lias no power to flee, not even if the statue has wings, like the Perseus of Pythagoras.2
But supposing my statue to be actually of the ancient craftsmanship of Daedalus, for what strange reason would it have taken leave of 1/our city, the city for which they say the two god4;. Poseidon and Helius. vied with one another, the one beino· lord of lire, the other lord of water ? And after the twain had striven and had entrusted the decision to a third god who was their elder,
Whose heads were many, many too his arms,3 having, as I say. left to him the decision, they both have held this city and district ever since,4 surely no slight or obscure sign of its superiority over all other cities. For while the others are the portion and property of the gods individually -Argos of Hera and Athens of Athena—and while, with reference to these very gods of whom I ‘-peak. Rhodes belongs to
with Corinth suggests that the statue in question may have been set up there.
3	Author unknown. The allusion is to Briareiis.
4	Pansanias (2. 1. β) reports as a Corinthian tradition that Poseidon and Helius strove with each other for possession of Corinth, and that Briareiis awarded the Isthmus to Poseidon and to Helius “ the height which dominates the city,” i.e., Acrocorintb.
13
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Θεών 'Ρόδος· μεν 'Ηλιου, Όγχηοτός δε Ποσ€ΐδώ-νος, Κόρινθος δε εκατερων. εικάσαις αν αίνιττο-μενου του μύθον τό της γης εν μεσω όνο πέλαγων υπό του 'Ηλιοι; εξαίρετου1 βουλομενου του Πο-σειδώνος.2
13	Το μεν οΰν του μύθου τε και του λόγου, τηδε πη συνάδοντα,3 τρίτην επί τρισσαΐς χάρισι4 την θεσπιωδόν Σίβυλλαν παρακαλεΐ' τιμήν δε οι5 θεοΰ φωνήν λαχοΰσα αδει μάλα μέγα·
—εύδαιμον τί τοι ώδ’, ως6 όλβιος αύχην ’Ωκεανού κούρης 'Κφύρης, γαΐ’7 ένθα ΥΙύσειδών, μητρός εμής Λαμίας γενετωρ, προύθηκεν αγώνα πρώτος άμ' Ήελίω, τιμάς δ’ ηνεγκατο μοΰνος;
14	καί γάρ τοι και αγώνα πρώτον ενταυθοι τεθηναί
φασιν υπό tojv δύο θεών, καί νικησαι Κάστορα μεν στάδιο ν, Καλούν δε δίαυλον καί γάρ Κάλαί'ν φασι δραμειν, άπεχόμενον του πετεσθαι. δει δε καί τούς άλλους, επεί’περ ηρξάμεθα, άθλοφόρους τε λεχθηναι καί νικηφόρους.	Ό ρφεύς κιθάρα,
'Ηρακλής παμμάχιονφ πυγμήν Πολυδβυκ^?, πάλην
1	εξαίρετον] ξηρανθεν Geel.
2	βουλομενου τοΰ ΙΙοσαδὥνο?] Bethe deletes.
3	συνάδοιτα Geel : σννάδονται.
4	τρισσαΐς χάρισι] δισσαΐς χάρισι Geel, δισσοΐς μάρτυσι Arnim.
5	τιμήν δέ οι Crosby, τρανή δε εκ Arniin : τή μή δε οι Μ, τιμή δέοι U, τιμή δε οι Β.
6	εύδαιμον τί τοι ιύδ’, ώς Emperius, ευδαίμων ττιτυώδεος Arnim : ω δαίμων τι τύω δέος Μ, ὥ δαΐμον τί τοι ώδε ος LT5.
7	γαΐ’ added by Tost.
8	παμμάχιον Baguct : ττάμμαχον.
1	Onchestuh, in Boeotia, though in ruins in the time of Pausanias, had been prominent in the worship of Poseidon. Cf. Iliad 2. ό(Η) ami Homeric Ihjntn to Apollo 229-238.
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HeLius and Onehestus to Poseidon.1 Corinth belongs to eaeh of the two. You might imagine, ^ince the myth suggests it, that thr strip of land between two seas was an exceptional grant made bv Helius because Poseidon wished it so.
Χολυ then, both myth and history, while singing in fair harmony on this theme, invite the Sibyl of pro-phetie song as a third for thrir trio of praise : and she, having obtained as her prerogative thr voice of a god, sings aloud :
What place to thee so happy the blest Isthmus of Ephyre.5 Ocean’s child, whereon Poseidon, sire of Lamia.3 mother mine.
Did first with Helius appoint the garner4 Though his alone the honours there received ἴ
I'ur the faet i^. you know, men ‘.ay not only that the contest was first established there by the two gods, but also that Castor won the Mnyle course and C alais the double—for we are told that Calais ran. refraining from flying.5 But πολύ that we have broached the subject, the others too who were prize-winners and vietors should be named. Orpheus was victorious with the lyre, Heracles in the rough-and-tumble, in boxing Poiydeuces. in wrestling Peleus, in the discus
2	An ancient name for Corinth. Cf. Iliad β. 152.
3	Not the vampire with which nurses frightened unruly children. Plutarch (de Pyth. <>r. 9) and Pausania* (10. 12. 1) refer to our Lamia, daughter of Poseidon. a> mother of the earliest Sibyl, whose rocky seat may .still be seen at Delphi.
4	Pausanias (2. 1. 6) gives Helius a share in the founding of the Isthmian Games ; other* ascribe the foundation either to Poseidon alone nr to Sisyphus or Glaucus or Theseus.
5	Calais was a winged son of Oreithyia and Boreas. Like most of the heroes here mentioned, he took part in the Argo-nautic Expedition.
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FlrjAeus', δίσκον ϊελαμών, ενόπλων θησεύς. ετεθη δε καί ίππων αγών, καί ενικά κελητι μεν Φαεθων,
15	τεθρίππω δε Νηλεύς. εγενετο δε καί νεών άμιλλα, καί ’Αργώ ενικά, καί μετά ταΰτα ούκ επλευσεν, άλλα αυτήν άνεθηκεν ο Ίάσων ενταύθα τω Πο-σειδώνι, και τό επίγραμμα επεγραφεν, ο λεγονσιν Όρφεως είναι·
’Αργώ τό σκάφος ει μι, θεω δ’ άνεθηκεν Ίάσων, ’Ίσθμια και Νεμεοις στεφάμενον πίτυσιν.
"Οπου δε θεοί άγωνοθετοΰσιν, ημίθεοι δε νικώσι και νικώνται, αναπαύεται δε Αργώ, τινα τούτον τόπον καλλίω εξευρείν εδυνατό αυτός 6 Δαίδαλο? πτεροΐς πετάμενος, ούχ ότι γε δη τό Δαιδάλου
16	ποίημα; άλλ’ ούτε άπεδρα ούτε επεχείρησεν ούθ’ όλως εμελλησε· καταλείπεται τοίνυν αυτούς τούς Κορινθίους εκβαλεΐν αυτόν μήτε κρίσεως προτεθεί-σης μηθ’ όλως αιτίαν έχοντας1 επενεγκεΐν. καί το vt’ αν1 2 επείσθη τις κατά Κορινθίων ών οι πρόγονοι διά πάντων ' Κλληνων μάλιστα δη δικαιοσύνην επησκησαν ; η3 γάρ ούχ ούτοι εισιν οι τας τυραννίδας εν ταΐς πόλεσι καταλύοντες καί τας δημοκρατίας καθιστάντες καί τας Αθήνας από των τυράννων ελευθερώσαντες, πρότερον μεν από
17	Ίππίου, ύστερον δε από Κλεομενους, καί μετά ταΰτα ως αυτοί Αθηναίοι πράγμα ποιεΐν επ-
1	ίχοντας Μοίνΐ : εχοντος. 2 τοΰτ’ αν Crosby : τοΰτο.
3 η Hmperius : ή Μ, ή UB.
1	Doubtless composed by our author himself.
2	Cf. sj 9, when* it is jokingly suggested that Daedalus madf* tlu* .statue which lias so mysteriously disappeared.
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Telamon, in the contest in armour Theseus. And there had been instituted aKo a contest for horses, and Phaethon won with a courser, and Xeleus with a team of four. And there was aKo a boatrace, in which Argo was the winner, and after that she sailed no more, but Jason dedicated her there to Poseidon, and he carved on her a couplet, which men say is tlu* work of Orpheus :
I	am the «roodship Αι ooj to God by Jason devoted, Motor in Isthmian Games, crowned with Nrtnean pine.1
But a place where gods control the games, and heroes are the victors and the vanquished, and Argo lies at rest—what lovelier place than this could Daedalus himself discover as he flew witli win^s—to sav nothing·, of course, of that statue made bv Daedalus ? 2 Nav, that statue of mine neither ran a wav nor tried to do so nor had any such intention at all; therefore we are left to conclude that the Corinthians themselves banished it. not only without holding· any trial, but also without having any charge at all to bring against it. And would any one have believed this to the discredit of the Corinthians, whose forefathers were pre-eminent among the Greeks for cultivating justice :	For, I ask you. was it not they who
put an end to the tyrannies in the cities and established the democracies and freed Athens from her tyrants—first from Hippias and later from C'leo-menes3—and who after that, when Athenians themselves undertook to play the role of Hippias and
3	Herodotus allows Corinth no part in the expulsion of either Hippias or Cleoinenes, and Cleomenes was not a tyrant but a Spartan king who seized the Acropolis !
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εχείρουν Ίππίου καί Ίσαγόρου καί τυραννίδα τής Ελλάδος· καθίστασθαι, πρώτοι μεν αισθόμενοι, μάλιστα 8ε άλγήσαντες, ηγεμόνες τοΐς άλλοις της ελευθερίας καταστάντες, και ταύτην την διάνοιαν ου μόνον επί των Αθηναίων, άλλα και €7τι των Αακεδαιμονάον διαφυλάξαντες; καί γάρ1 Αακεδαι-μονίοις υπέρ των κοινιον δικαίων τής Ελλάδος-μετ α τής Θηβαίων καί Ή λείων πόλεως άντεβη-σαν ώ καί διεδειζαν ου φιλοκάλως εχοντες1 2 3 4 άΛΛ’ απλώς φιλέλληνες καί φιλοδίκαιοι καί φιλελεύθεροι 18 καί μισοπόνηροι καί μισοτύραννοι. μισοβάρβαροι μεν γάρ ούτως ήσαν, ώστε εις Θερμοπύλας τε-τρακοσίους σφών αυτών άπεστειλαν, δτεπερ καί Αακεδαιμόνιοι τριακοσίους.* εν Σαλαμΐνι δε ήρί-στευσαν καί τής νίκης αίτιοι κατέστησαν. *Ηρο-δότω γάρ ου προσέχω, αλλά τω τάφω καί τω Σιμωνίδη, ος επεγραφεν επί τοΐς νεκροΐς τών Κορινθίων τεθαμμενοις εν Σαλαμΐνι-
ώ ζενε, εύυδρόν ποτ εναίομεν α,στυ Κόρινθου, νυν δ’ άμε Α "αντος* νάσος εχει Σαλαμίς.
ρεΐα δε Φοινίσσας νήας καί Π ερσας ελόντες καί Μηδους ίεράν 'Ελλάδα ρυσάμεθα,5
1	γάρ added by Arnim.
2	φιλοκάλως ἔγοντε?] φιλολάκωνες δύτες Selden.
3	τριακοσίους Cobet, relying on Herod. 7. 202 : τετρακοσίους.
4	δ’ ά/te Λἴαντο? Yalckenaer and Hergk : δέ μετ' Αϊαντος mss., δέ άνάματος Plutarch.
5	Ελλάδα ρυσάμεθα Jacoby :	Έλλάδ’ ίάρυαάιιεθα, 'Ελλάδα
ρυόμεθα Plutarch.
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Isagoras 1 and to set up a tyranny over Hellas, being the first to sense what was going on and being especially pained thereat, led the way to freedom for the others and maintained that purpose, not only in the case of the Athenians, but also in that of the Spartans? For example, in company with the states of Thebes and Elis they opposed the Spartans in defence of the common rights of Hellas 2; and by this act they also showed that they were not mere lovers of honour, but rather lovers of Hellas, of justice, of freedom, and haters of villainy and tyranny. Yes, and they were such haters of barbarians that they dispatched to Thermopylae four hundred of their own troops on the same occasion on which the Spartans sent three hundred.3 And at Salamis they won the prize for valour and became responsible for the victory. For I pay no heed to Herodotus 4 but rather to the funeral monument and to Simonides, who composed the following epitaph for the Corinthian dead who were buried in Salamis :
0	stranger, once we dwelt in Corinth blest
With fountains ; now the isle of Ajax holds
Our bones. With ease we took Phoenician ships.
Vanquished alike the Persians and the Medes,
And saved our sacred Hellas from the foe.5
1	Isagoras yielded the Acropolis to Cleomenes. He was the chief opponent of Cleisthenes after the expulsion of Hippias.
2	Corinth, Thebes, and Elis took common action for a brief moment after the Peace of Nicias, though presumably for selfish reasons.
3	Cf. Herodotus 7. 202.
4	Cf. § 7.
5	Plutarch, de Herod, malig. 39 e, gives the epitaph but not the poet’s name.
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19	εστι be και ετερον επίγραμμα Σιμωνίδη els αυτόν τον στρατηγόν εξ α IpeTov
οντος *Αδειμαντού Keivov τάφος, ου διά βουλάς Ελλά? ελευθερίας άμφεθετο στέφανον, ήλευθερωσαν δε και την Σικελίαν από των βαρβάρων, και τάς Συρακούσας δε από των τυράννων, ην δ’ ιδεΐν Αιονύσιον εν Κορίνθω, θέαμα κάλλιστον, ούδενός κύριον ἀλλ’ όμως ούδε τούτον ούδεις ηδίκει ούδε εξεβαλλεν ούδ’ άπηλαυνε1 των εκ Σικελίας.2
20	Τό δ’ ανάθημα της πόλεως τις άνετρεφεν; ει3 μεν ουν στρόβιλος η πρηστηρ η σκηπτός εμπεσών4 σείων και κεραυνόν ιθύνων—ει δ’ εστι τις κρίσις άνδριάιπος, οΐαν φασιν εν Συρακούσαις γενεσθαι —ον δε τρόπον ούκ όκνησω επεμβαλόμενος δι-ηγήσασθαι· Σνρακοσίους τούς άποίκους τούς ύμε-τερονς εν πολλοΐς πολεμοις προς Καρχηδονίους και τούς άλλους βαρβάρους τούς την Σικελίαν και την 'Ιταλίαν κατοικούντας 6 χαλκός επιλελοίπει
21	και τό νόμισμα- εφηφίσαντο ουν τούς των τυράννων ανδριάντας—οι δε πολλοί ησαν παρ’ αυτοί? χαλκού πεποιημόνοι—συγκόφαι κρίσιν γε εν αύτοΐς ποιησαντες, όστις άξιος αυτών καταχωνευθήναι
1 άπήλαυί'ΐ Crosby : εξήλαυνε.
2	των εκ Σικ-ίλιστ] Dindorf deletes.
3	ει Ι οΰ Arniin.
4	Arnim suspects a lacuna after εμπεσων.
1	Cited by Plutarch, »/>. cit. 39 r, but without naming the poet.
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And Simonides also lias another epitaph referring particularly to the commander himself :
Here lies that Adeimantus by whose designs
Greece bound about her brows fair freedom’s crown.1
And what is more, the Corinthians also freed Sicily from the foreigner and Syracuse too from her tyrants.'-And Dionysius was then to be seen in Corinth—a most glorious spectacle !—shorn of all his power ; and yet no one wronged even him or tried to banish him or to deprive him of the wealth lie brought with him from Sicily.2 3
But who overturned the statue dedicated by the city ? Of course, if it was u whirlwind or a hurricane or a thunderbolt that struck it, causing it. to totter and darting lightning at it !—But if it is a question of some trial of «a statue, such as they sa v took place in Syracuse—-but how it took place I shall not shrink from telling by way of parenthesis. The Syracusans, your colonists, in the course of their many wars against the Carthaginians and the other aliens who dwelt in Sicily and Italy, had run short of bronze and currency ; so they voted that the statues of their tyrants—most of the statues in their city were made of bronze—should be broken up, that is, after the people had held a trial to determine which of the statues deserved to be melted dmvn and which did
2	Timoleon the Liberator in the years :M4-33S n.c. twice defeated the Carthaginians and drove them into western Sicily. He also suppressed most of the Sicilian tyrannies.
3	Plutarch, Timoleon II, says Dionysius was allowed to take with him a small amount of money, and that he became an object of much interest to both the Corinthians and the Greeks in general.
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καί όσης ου· καί περιγίγνεται τή δίκη, ϊ να καί τούτο άκουση τε, Γίλων ό Aei νομένους.	οι δ’
ά'λλοι πάντως κατεκόπησαν, πλήν άρα Διονυσίου του πρεσβυτέρου των το σχήμα του Διονύσου1 περικειμένων.
22	Ει 8e γένοιτο και παρ' ύμΐν ψήφισμά τι τοιοΰτον, ανδριάντων εύθύνας είναι, μάλλον δ’ ει θέλετε καθάπερ έψηφισμένον γε τοΰτο και άγώνος ένεστη-κότος, δότε μοι, δότε τούς λόγους υπέρ αύτοΰ" πρός υμάς οΐον εν δικαστηρίω ποιήσασθαι.
’Άνδρες δικασταί, άπαντά φασι δεΐν προσδοκάν εν τω μακρώ χρόνω· ουτος δ’ εν τω βραχεί κινδυνεύει τεθήναι μεν ως άριστος *Ελλήνων, έκ-
23	πεσεΐν δ’ ως πονηρότατος, οτι μεν οΰν καλώς και δικαίως και συμφερόντως τή πόλει τη ύμετέρα και πάσι τοΐς 'Έλλησιν έστάθην,1 2 3 πολλά έχων είπεΐν εν ύμΐν βουλομαι διηγήσασθαι γενόμενον εν ταις αύταΐς Συρακουσαις. και γάρ οίκεΐον το παράδειγμα, και δίκαιον ίσως έστίν—ώσπερ εκείνοι τιμώσι την μητρόπολιν, ουτω και υμάς τα τής αποικίας τής ύμετέρας έργα καλώς εχει4 μιμεΐσθαι.
24	Εκείνοι τοίνυν κατά τούς αρχαίους εκείνους χρόνους Αευκανόν τινα άνθρωπον, οτι πρεσβείαν τινά
1	Διονύσου Casaubon : Διονυσίου.
2	αυτοθ Crosby : αΰτου.
3	έστάθην] έστάθη Ernperius.
4	καλώς ἔχει) α καλώς ἔχει Reiske, α αν καλώς ΐχη Wilamo-witz.
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not; and—for you must hear this too—(ielon 1 son of Deinomenes survived the* trial. As for the others, they all were broken up, except, of course the statue of Dionysius,1 2 the elder of the pair portrayed wearing· the attributes of Dionysus.
Then supposing some such (h-crer were to be passed in Corinth too, prescribing that statues should be subjected to an accounting —or rather, if you please, supposing this to have been already decreed and a trial to have been instituted - permit me. pray permit me, to make my plea before you in my own behalf as if in court.
Gentlemen of the jury, it is said that anything may be expected in the course of time ; but he who stands before you is in jeopardy of first being set up as the noblest among the Greeks and then being cast out as the worst, all in a brief span of time. Now then, to prove that I was set up fairly and justly and to the good of your city and of all the* Greeks, I could speak at length, but there is one thing 1 do want to tell you which took place in that same Syracuse. For indeed the illustration is germane, and there may be justice in it too—just as the people of Syracuse honour their mother-eity, so also it is well that you should follow the example of your colony.
Very well, in those early clays, because a certain Lucanian spoke Doric in reporting some mission
1	Tyrant of Syracuse I-S.5—178 h.c. His statue’s immunity from destruction was doubtless clue to his being both the first and the mildest tyrant of that city.
2	Dionysius the Elder ruled Syracuse from 40,') to 367 h.c. Scipio is said to have classed him with Agathocles as typifying daring and sagacity. We are led to infer that both the cider and the younger Dionysius had statues so made as to suggest the god from whom their name was derived.
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εις τον δήμον απήγγειλε δωριστί, ήσθεντες αντοΰ ττ} φωνη τά τε άλλα υπέρ ιον ήκεν ούκ άπρακτον άπεπεμφαντο και ταλάντω εδωρήσαντο και την εικόνα τον σώματος εστήσαντο, και διά τοΰτο πολύν έπαινον εκτήσαντο1 π α ρα των άστυγειτονων και των εκείνη Δωριέων, των τε άλλων καί των την Ιταλίαν κατοικούντων, ως ευ τον άνδρα και φιλοκάλως άμειφάμενοι υπέρ του γένους τοΰ Δωρικού, ου την φωνήν επησκήκει άχρι τοΰ και λέγειν δυνατός είναι.
2ο Ει δε τις ου Αενκανός ών, άλλα *Ρωμαίος, ουδέ τοΰ πλήθους, άλλα τω ν ίπποτρόφων, ον δε την φωνήν μόνον άλλα καί τήν γνώμην καί τήν δίαιταν καί το σχήμα των 'Ελλήνων εζηλωκώ>ς, καί ταΰθ’ ουτιυς εγκρατώ* καί περιφανώς, ώς ούτε των προ αύτοΰ 'Ρωμαίων ούτε των καθ' αυτόν Ελλήνων, ειρήσεται γάρ, ου δε εις· των μεν γαρ 'Ε,λλήνων τους άρίστους εστιν ίδεΐν εκεισε προς τα των ' V ο) μα ίων πράγματα άποκλίνοντας, τον δε2 προς τα των Ελλήνων καί τούτων ενεκα καί τήν ουσίαν καί τό πολιτικόν άζίωμα καί πάνθ' απλώς· προ-ϊεμενον, ίν αυτω περιή εν άντί3 πάντων "Ελληνι δοκέΐν τε καί είναι—ειτα τοΰτον ούκ άχρήν παρ' 26 ύμιν εστάναι χαλκοΰν; καί κατά πάλιν γε· παρ’ ύμΐν μεν, ότι 'Ρωμαίος ών άφηλληνίσθη, ώσπερ
1	και . . . ΐκτησαιτο conjectured 1>ν Cobet. ( asaubon noted the* lacuna.
2	After τοι’ Se Λrnim deletes προστάτην.
3	tv άιτί Valesiiis : εναντίον.
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before the Assembly, those Syracusans were so pleased by his dialect that they not only sent him home successful in the general purposes of his mission but also presented him with a talent and set up a likeness of him,1 and nn that account tlic- Syracusans won much commendation from the neighbouring cities and from the Dorians of that region, especially from those who (lwi-lt in Italy,2 who felt that they had requited the man in fine and elegant fashion in behalf of the Dorian race, whose dialect he had cultivated to the point of being actually eloquent, in it.
Well, if some one who is not a Lucanian hut a Homan,3 not one of the masses but of the equestrian order, one who lias affected, not merely the language, but also the thought and manners and dress of the Greeks, and that too with such mastery and manifest, success as no one amnno· either the Romans of earlier days or the Greeks of his own time, I must say, has achieved—for while the best of the Greeks over there 4 may be seen inclinim; toward lloman ways, he inclines toward the Greek and to that end is sacrificing both his property and his political standing and absolutely everything, aiming· to achieve one thing at the cost of all else, namely, not only to seem Greek but to be Greek too—taking all this into consideration, ought he not to have a bronze statue here in Corinth ? Yes, and in every city—in yours because, though Roman, he has become thoroughly
1	The eastern shore of Lucania faced Doric Tarentum (mod. Taranto), so that the incident is not surprising. Syracuse of course was Doric.
2	I.e., the people of Tarentum.
3	I.e., the speaker. See Introduction.
4	I.e., in Rome.
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η πατρις η ύμετερα, παρά ’ Αθηναίοις δε, ότι άττικίζει τή φωνή, παρά Αακεδαιμονίοις δε, οτι φιλογυμναστεΐ, παρά πάσι δε, ότι φιλοσοφεί και πολλούς μεν ήδη των 'Ελλήνων επήρε συμφιλο-σοφεΐν1 αύτω, ον κ ολίγους δε και των βαρβάρων 21 επεσπάσατο. επ' αυτά2 γάρ τούτο και δοκεΐ3 υπτο των θεών οΐον εξεπίτηδες κατεσκενάσθαι, "Ελλησι μεν, ΐνα εχωσιν οι επιχώριοι τής Έλλάδο? παράδειγμα ως ονδεν το παιδευθήναι τοΰ φνναι προς το δοκεΐν διαφέρει· 'Ρωμαίοις δε, Ϊνα μηδ’ οι το ίδιον αξίωμα περιβεβλημενοι το παιδεύεσθαι προς τό αξίωμα παρορώσι· Κβλτοί? δί, ΐνα μηδε των βαρβάρων μηδεις άπογιγνώσκη τής 'Ελληνικής παιδείας, βλεπων εις τούτον.
Έστάθην4 μεν οΰν διά τοιαυτας τινας προφάσεις, ΐνα μη πλείους λέγω ν δοκώ προάγειν5 εμαυτον εις 28 άπεχθειαν. εστι δ’ ούχ όμοιον υπέρ άναστάσεως είκόνος βουλευεσθαι και καθαιρεσεως. διά τί; ότι έκαστος τούτων των παρ’ ύμΐν άνακείμενων, είτε βελτίων είτε6 χείρων εστίν, ήδη τα τής όσιας7 περίκειται, και χρή την πάλιν αυτού προεστάναι ως αναθήματος. πολλά αν τις εχοι ειπειν υπέρ τοΰ μή δεΐν Γοργίαν τον σοφιστήν εν Αελφοΐς εσ-τάναι, και ταΰτα μετέωρον και χρυσοΰν. Γοργίαν
1	σνμφιλοσοφεΐν Capps, συμφιλοσοφήσαι Gcel :	συμφιλοσο-
φήσειν.	2 επ αυτό SeltU'li : επέπαντο.
3	όοκεΐ Crosby : εόόκει.	4 εατάθην] ίστάΟη Arnim.
5	προάγειν Emperius : ττροσάγειν.
6	βελτίων είτε added by Dindorf; κρείττων είτε Casaubon ; είτε βελτίων (after χείρων) Heiskc.
7	όσιας Selden : ουσίας.
1	Destroyed by Minnmius in 1 Κ» n.c., Corinth was re-founded by Julius Caesar in \ 1 n.c. as a Roman colony. In
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hellenized, even as your own city has 1 ; in Athens because he is Athenian in his speech ; in Sparta because he is devoted to athletics ; in all cities everywhere because he pursues the study of wisdom and already has not only roused many of the Greeks to follow that pursuit with him but also attracted even many of the barbarians. Indeed it seems that hr has been equipped by the gods for this express purpose— for the Greeks, so that the natives of that land may have an example before them to show that culture is no whit inferior to birth with respect to renown ; for Romans, so that not even those who are wrapped up in their own self-osteeni may disregard culture with respect to real estei m ; for Celts,2 so that no one even of the barbarians may despair of attaining the culture of Greece when he looks upon this man.
Well then, it is for some such reasons ;is these that 1 have been erected—nut to expose myself to opprobrium by naming more. But in truth planning for the erection of a statue is not like planning for its tearing down. Why? Because each one of the.se statues which have been ereeted by your city—be its subject better, be it worse—is at once invested with the attributes of sanctity, and the city should defend it as a votive offering. One might urge many, reasons in support of the claim that Gorgias the sophist should not have a statue at Delphi, and what is more, a statue on a lofty base and made of gold.3
the century and a half that followed it seems to have been hellenized pretty thoroughly. The speaker is evidently playing upon the Greek sentiment of his hearers.
2	By “ Celts ” the speaker may mean the people of Λ relate. See Introduction.
3	This .statue of the famous Sicilian orator is noted by many ancient writers, but no one else refers to the pedestal.
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τι1 λέγω; οπού γε καί Φρύνην την (όεσπιακην εστιν ιδεΐ ν, επί κ ωνος1 2 κάκείνη ν ως Γοργίαν.
29	ΆΛΛά τό μεν ευθύς ένστηναι νόμιμον ίσως και πολιτικόν, το δ’ ύστερον έλθόντας της άναθέσεως άναλύειν πειράσθαι τα δεδογμένα, "Απολλον, βαρύ· καί ούδείς αν ηνέσχετο των ’Αμφικτυόνων. καί γάρ ει μη δέον εστάθησαν, τό σταθηναι προλαβόν-τες δέον εστήκασιν, εξ ου προειληφασιν. ώσπερ γόιρ των εις ενιαυτόν αιρουμένων καν ανάξιος η τις3 αρχής, τον γοΰν ενιαυτόν εκείνον εις ον ηρέθη όίρχω ν δια τελεί, ον'τευ δη4 καί τοΐς άνδριάσι κύριον είναι δεΐ τον χρόνον, έφ* ον εστάθησαν έστι Se
30	ουτος πας ο λοιπός χρόνος. η τί διοίσετε των τούς πήλινους πλαττόντων; τί*δε καλόν εξετε λέγειν προς τούς άπαιτουντας υμάς τον λόγον του τάς μεν τιμάς είναι παρ’ ύμΐν θνητός, τάς δε ατιμίας αθανάτους; ει τοίνυν ουδέ ν3 αισχρόν τοΰτό ἐστι, καίπερ ον δειί'όν, ως6 κομιδη τετυφωμένης πολιτείας ανδριάντες επέτειοι, ώσπερ οι καρποί, οΰς γάρ ούχ ίν’ ευθύς εκλείπωσιν, άλλ’ όπως πλεί-στον χρόνον παραμείνωσι, χαλκούς ΐστατε, τουτους άποφαίνετε καί των κηρίνων μαλακωτέρους.
,‘51 "Η νη Δ Γ οτι όφθηναι πονηρούς ύστερον συνέβη;
1 Γοργίαν τί with	γοργίαν τι Ι>.Μ, γοργίαν Μ 1)1. 1>Γ.
2	έπι κίονας Jacobs : επ’ εικόνος 13Μ, επι εικόνας ΙJ.
3	τις Keiske: τής.	4 δή Arnim : δε.
5 ούδεν Einperilis : ουδέ.
6 ώ?] πως ου Heiske, ου Arnim, όμως Tost.
1	riiryne was a famous ht-taern of the 4th century u.c. I\-nisamas (10. 15. I) attributes her statue at Delphi to Praxiteles, “ one of her lovers.”
2	Amphictyonic·» were relijrious leagues for the protection
of souk' cult centre. The oath l>y Apollo shows that the
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Why do I name Gorgias, when you may sec there even Phryne of Thespiae, perched on a pillar like Gorgias ? 1
However that may be, while it is possibly legitimate and within the right of citizens to object at the outset, later on to go and try to cancel the resolution authorizing the erection of a statue is, by Apollo, a grievous wrong ; and none of the Amphictyons Mould have permitted it.2 For indeed if statues were erected wrongfully, once they have gained the advantage of having been erected they hold their position rightfully from the moment they gained that advantage. For just as with the officials who are elected for a year, even if one of them is unworthy of holding· office, he continues in office at least for the year for which he was elected, so also, with st;itm-s that term should be valid for which they were erected ; and this term is all time to come. Otherwise how will you differ from the men who fashion their images of clay ? And what line answer will you have to offer those who demand of you the reason why the honours in your city are mortal but the dishonours immortal ? If, then, this practice is in no wise disgraceful—as it certainly is shocking—what an absolutely crazy government it is whose statues are annuals, like their crops ! For men whom you honour with statues of bronze, not to have them desert you immediately, but to have them remain with you as long as possible, you show to be of softer stuft' than even the images of wax.
Or, by Heaven, will the excuse be that men thus honoured were later on, as it happened, seen to be
speaker has in mind tin* Delphic Amniclyony ; he is still thinking of Gorgias and Phryne.
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el μεν ύστερον γεγόνασιν, ούκ άφίησι. την πάλιν της αιτίας' ον yap των μελλόντων, αλλα των παρωχηκότων ύμeΐς δίδοτε τάς τιμάς, el δε προ-Tepov ών τοιοΰτος ύστερον κατωπτεύθη, ποτερως αν οϊεσθε μάλλον παρά τοΖς "Ελλησιν εύδοκιμησαι) και ποτερως αν τούς ευ βουλομενους2 υμάς ποιεΐν προκαλεσασθαι, την κρίσιν άνάδαστον3 ποιησαντες η τοΐς άπαξ δεδογμενοις iμμeίvavτeς; εγώ μεν ούτως ηγούμαι, το μεν γάρ ήτυχηκότων, το δε βeβaίωv εστιν ανθρώπων.
32	O υπ ω λέγω το μεγιστον, οτι οόκ4 εκ διαβολης, άλλ’ εκ καταδίκης, μηδ’ εκ της τνχούσης αίτιας, άλλ’ εκ της μεγίστης δει την τηλικαΰτην, αν άρα δεη,& τιμήν άνατραπηναι. διαβολης μεν γάρ ενεκα καν6 "Σωκράτης εΐη των νέων διαφθορεύς καί πάντων των εν άνθρώποις νομιζομενων άνατροπεύς, από των θεών άρχόμενος. τινας γάρ ούτοι ου διαβεβληκασιν οι πάντα διαβάόώοντες; ου Σωκρά-την; ου ΙΙυθαγόραν; ου Πλάτωνα; ούκ αυτόν τον Αία και τον ΙΙοσβιδώ και τον Άπόλλω και
33 τούς α'λλους θεούς; άπτονται δε και των θη-
1 εύΒοκιμήσαι Emperius : evBoKιμησΐιν.
2 βουλομένους Seidell : βουλευομένους.
3 άνάδαστον] αν δ’ αύτδν ΛΙ, άνάΒικον Wilamowitz.
4 ούκ Wilamowitz : οΰδ’.
5 αν άρα Bey Emperius : αν άρα Bel Μ, άνάΒαστον UB.
6 καν Dindorf: καί.
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rogues ? If they have turned rogues subsequently, that does not free the city of its guilt ; for it is not because of what is to be but rather because of what has been that you confer your honours. If, on the other hand, a man who previously was a scoundrel was only subsequently discovered to be so, by which course of action do you suppose you would be more-likely to win esteem among tilt· Greeks, and by which course would you more effectively appeal to those who wish to do you favours—bv undoing your decision, or by abiding by what has been decided once for all ? As for myself, I believe it is by the second course of action. For the one course that of men who have missed their aim, the other that of men of steady purpose.
1	have not yet mentioned the most important consideration, which is that so signal an honour should be upset, if at all, not in consequence of slander, but by due process of law ; and not for some casual fault, but only for the greatest. For so far as slander is concerned, even Socrates might he a corrupter of youth and a subverter of all the cherished beliefs of men, beginning with the gods. For whom have these men failed to slander who slander any one at all ? Have they not slandered Socrates, Pythagoras,1 Plato ? 1 2 Have they not slandered Zeus himself, Poseidon, Apollo, and all the other yods ?3 And they lay impious hands even upon the female deities,
1	Pythagoras was ridiculed for certain peculiar beliefs and practices, but apparently not on the score of morals.
2	Diogenes Laertius, Vitae J^hilos. 3. 26-33, assembles various jokes and gibes at the expense of Plato.
3	Greek mythology naturally afforded abundant material for the irreverent treatment of many of the gods. Scandalous tales were most common in connexion with Zeus.
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λείων Θεών, ών είκός ήν ετι μάλλον ή των άρρε-νων εντρεπεσθαι. νη Δι’,1 άκούετε γάρ α λεγουσι την Δήμητρα καί την Άφροδίτην καί την "Ear άπεχονται δ’ ουδέ της ’Αθήνας ουδέ της ' Αρτε-μιδος· άλλα την μεν άπογυμνούσι τω Ακταίωνι, την δε1 2 καί συνάγουσι τω ' ΥΙφαίστω καί 7τοιοΰσι την παρθένον μικρού μητέρα, ταντ ονν επιστά-μενοι θαυμάζετε, ει και κατά τούτου3 4 τις φόγος διεδόθη, ον εκφυγεϊν μεν ονδενι των πάντων υπήρξε των εν δόξη βεβιωκότων, την δε αφορμήν ελαβεν εκ τής περί τούς λόγους είτ επαφροδισίαν αυτήν εΐθ’ ο τι δήποτε χρή καλεΐν τούτο ο και ύμεΐς συν γυναιξί και τεκνοις άπεδεξασθε;
34	Ου σκεφεσθε; ούκ άναμνησθήσεσθε προς εαυτούς, ει τι τοιοΰτον αύτω παρ ύμΐν πεπρακται; καίτοι πάλιν οικεΐτε των ούσών τε και γεγενη-μενων επ αφροδ ιτ οτ άτην, άλλ’ όμως ονδεν ήκού-σατε, θαρρών δ’ αν εϊποιμι δτι μηδε άλλος τις 'Ελλήνων, εΐτα τον επί τής 'Ελλάδος- εν πλείονι άδεια καί συγγνώμη κοσμίως βεβιωκότα, τούτον επί τής 'Ρώμης παρ’ αυτόν τον άρχοντα και τους
1 νη Αία Emperiiis : νυν.
2 Τψ Be added by Sclden.
3 τούτου Hciske : τούτο.
1	With the notable exception of Aphrodite, the Greeks do seem in frenenil to have dcnlt more kindly with their goddesses than with their gods.
2	Save for flit- obscure amour with Poseidon reported by
Pansanias (8.	·!■), and that with lasion (Hom. Oil. 125-198),
I)eB( r’s reputation seems to have been spared.
3	Aphrodite was fair sport for the Greeks from Homer on.
4	Presumably ;i reference to her affair with Tithonus, first recorded in the Homeric Hymn to Aphroditi 218-ΑΊ8.
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for whom they might be expected to feci even more reverence than for the male.1 Aye, by Heaven, for you hear what they say of Demeter2 and Aphrodite 3 and Eos 4 ; and they do not keep their hands off even Athena or Artemis : on the contrary, they strip Artemis3 naked for Actaeon’, and they unite Athena with Hephaestus and almost make a mother of the Virgin.6 Therefore, knowing all this as you do, are you surprised if there has been spread abroad against this man too some censure,7 a thing which absolutely none of those who have lived distinguished lives has had the power to escape, but which in his case is based upon the charm of his eloquence, or whatever one should call that gift to which you yourselves, along with women and children, give approval ?
Will you not consider the matter ? Will you not test your memory to see whether any such thing has been done by him in Corinth ? Although you live in a city favoured by Aphrodite8 beyond all that are or ever have been, nevertheless you have heard nothing of the sort regarding him, and, I venture to assert, no other Greek lias either. Then do you believe that the man who has lived a decent life in Greece, in the midst of greater licence and indulgence, has suffered transformation in Rome, in the
5	Actaeon encountered her at the bath and was torn to pieces by his own hounds. Cf. Apolloilorus, Bibliotheca 3. 30-31.
6	Cf. Apolloilorus, op. cit. 3. 188-190.
7	For the charge of immorality in question, see Introduction.
8	It seems highly probable that the speaker is punning on the word έπαψροδιτοτατην, the cult of Aphrodite at Corinth being notorious. Though possibly in bad taste, the pun would be understandable in connexion with the charge against him.
VOL. IV	c
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νόμους ήγεΐσθε μεταβεβλήσθαι;	αλλα τούτο γε
παραπλήσιον ἐστιν, ώσπερ αν el τις τον αθλητήν φαίη καθ’ αυτόν1 μεν εύτακτεΐν, εν δέ τω σταδιω και παρά, τον αγωνοθέτην πλημμελεΐν.
35	Παρρησίαν δέ άγω διπλήν, ενός μεν του συνει-δότος, ετέρου δε του αγωνοθέτου, πεπιστευκοτος μεν πάσαν1 2 τιμωρίαν παρά τοΰ ήμαρτηκότος λαβεΐν, άκουσαντος δε μήνυσα ι3· όπερ εκείνος έποίησεν. υμείς δ’ έπακολουθήσαντες άνθρωποις —ουδβι* δε αυτούς έρώ ως αμυνόμενος* πλήν οτι δικαιότερον ήν εκείνους ύμΐν άκολουθεΐν ή υμάς 3G έκείνοις. υμείς γάρ έστε νυν το δη λεγόμενον πρώρα και πρνμνα τής Έλλαδος, όλβιοι μεν και άφνειοί και τα τοιαΰτα των ονομάτων εκ παλαιών χρόνων υπό τών ποιητών και των Θεών ονομαζόμενοι, ότε καί τών άλλων τισίν υπήρχε και πλουτεΐν καί δυνασθαι· νυν δ’ άφ’ ού προλέλοιπεν ο πλούτος Όρχομενόν τε καί Δελφούς ελέω μεν υμών δυνανται διαφέρειν, ζηλώ δή ουδέ εις.
37	Και ταΰτα μεν υπέρ τής πόλεως, ήν ου δει παρά τοΐς "Ελλησιι' αισχύνην όφλεΐν, όταν τον ύφ’ υμών έκπεπτωκότα πάντες άσμενοι καταδέχωνται ου μόνον, αλλά καί καλώσι καί διαπρεσβευωνται καί τιμαΐς ταΐς τε άλλαις γεραίρωσι καί δη καί τή
1 καθ' αυτόν Kmperius : κατ' αυτόν.
2	πάσανJ γὰρ ήν Wilamowitz.
3 μηνΰσαι] μηνΐσαι Arnim.
1	Νο doubt a figurative allusion to Hadrian. See Introduction.
2	The unknown informer against Favor in us.
3	He seems to say that Corinth is aping Athens in its treatment of the statue. See Introduction.
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presence of the Emperor himself and the laws ? Why, that is very much as if one were to say of the athlete that, though privately he keeps the rules, in the stadium and in the presence of the Master of the Games lie violates the code !
However, I hold freedom of speech to be a two-sided matter—one side is that of the man who lias knowledge of some misdeed, the other is that of the Master of the Games.1 If the latter has given credence to an accusation he will exact full satisfaction from the wrongdoer, but a man who has heard a report of it will turn informer, which is precisely what the man in question 2 did. But when you followed the lead of persons who 3—however, I shall say nothing· of them by way of retaliation, save only that it. would have been more proper for them to follow your lead than for you to follow theirs. For you are now, as the saying goes, both prow and stern of Hellas, having been called prosperous and wealthy and the like by poets and gods from olden days, days when some of the others too had wealth and might ; but now, since wealth has deserted both Orchomenos and Delphi,4 though they may surpass you in exciting pity, none can do so in exciting· envy.
Now these remarks have been offered in the interest of the city, which must not suffer disgrace in the eyes of the Greeks, seeing that all men not merely welcome with delight him whom you have banished, but even send for him and dispatch him on missions here and there and, among other things,
4	Both were synonymous with wealth in the time of 1 lomer (Iliad 9. 379-382 and 404-405). Pausanias says (S. 33. J) that Orchomenos had become in his day “ less opulent than a private man of modest means.” Despite repeated pillaging, Delphi had hardly fallen so low.
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των εικόνων αναθέσει, υπέρ δέ έμαυτοΰ και της είκόνος νΰν έρώ λόγον, oV εΐπεν ’ Αΐ’αξαγορας υιόν άποβεβληκώς, "HiSetF θνητόν γεγεννηκώς. ἀλλ’ ούκ1 ηδειν ότι τοιοΰτον των γαρ1 2 ανδριάντων έκαστος ανατίθεται μεν ως αιώνιος έσομενος, φθείρεται δέ άλλος κατ’ άλλην ειμαρμένην, κοινο-τάτην μεν και δικαιοτάτην και πάσι ττραγμασι
38	ττροκειμένην την του χρόνου· ό 8e ποιητης άλλως εκόμπαζεν ό τούτο το επίγραμμα ποιησας, ό φασιν επί τω Μίδα σηματι γεγράφθαι·
χάλκη παρθένος είμί. Μίδα δ’ επί σηματι κείμαι.
έστ αν ύδωρ τε ρέη καί δένδρεα μακρά τεθηλη,
αύτοΰ τηδε μένουσα πολυκλαύτω επί τυμβω
άγγελεω παριοΰσι Μίδας ότι τηδε τέθαπται.
39	αλλ’, ώ παρθένε αύτάγγελε, του μεν ποιητοΰ άκου-ομεν, σε δέ ζητοΰντες ούχ ευρομεν ουδέ το σήμα τό Μίδου. ϋδατα δέ εκείνα καί δένδρα ετι μέν νάει τε καί θάλλει, χρόνω δέ καί ταΰτα μετά των άλλων έοικεν έπιλείφειν, ως Μίδας, ως παρθένος.
άνδρί μέν 'Ιππαίμων όνομ’ ην, ίππω δέ Ποδαργος, καί κυνί Αηθαργος καί θεράποντι Ίόάβης.
τις ουν3 οιδεν Ελλήνων ούχ ότι τον ίππον, αλλ’ αυτόν τον Ίππαίμονα; δοκώ μέν4 ουδέ Μαγνητών, όθεν ην 'Ιππαίμων. οΰτος μέν ουν φρούδος εξ ανθρώπων αύτω Υόάβητι καί Ποδάργω.
1	οξω] ουν Λ mini.
2	τοιοΰτον των γαρ Jacobs : τοιούτων των Μ, τούτων των
UB.
3	After ουν Arnim deletes ούκ.
4	δοκώ μέν Ileiske : δοκοΰμΐν.
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show him honour by actually erecting statues of him. On the other hand. I shall now in my own behalf and in behalf of my statue use a phrase which Anaxagoras used when lie had lost a Son : “ 1 knew 1 had begotten a mortal.” 1 However, I did not know that my progeny was as mortal as that ; for though each statue is erected as if it were to last for ever, still they perish by this fate or by that, the mo^t common and most fitting fate and the one ordained for all things being· the fate of time : and the poet was idly boasting who composed this epitaph, which they say has been inscribed on the funeral mound of Midas :
A maid of bronze am I. I mark the «jravc Of Midas. While water Hows and trees g'rH tall. Here will 1 bide by the tear-drenched tomb and tell The passers-by that Midas lirth here.1 2
Well, my self-announcing maiden, we hear indeed the poet’s words, but, though we sought, we found not thee nor yet the tomb of Midas. And though those waters still flow and those trees still thrive, in time even they are likely to vanish with the rest, like Midas, like maiden.
Hippaemon the man was called, Podargus his horse, Lethargus his hound, and Babes his serving-man.3
Well now, who of the Greek race knows, I won't sav the horse, but Hippaemon himself? None. I fancy, even at Magnesia, whence Hippaemon came. He. then, has vanished from the sight of men, Babes. Podargus and all.
1 Cf. Diogenes I.aertius ?. K’>.
2	Quoted also by Plato, Phaedrus \?(> I d.
3 Cf. Anthol. Pal. 7. 804.
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40	'Έτεροι δε εστάσι καί γιγνώσκονται, τήν δε επιγραφήν έχουσιν ετέρων, και το γιγνόμενόν ἐστιν οΐον έν τοΐς με'λεσιν άντισπαστον,1 και τρόπον τινα άντιδιδάσκουσιν οι ποιηταί· τρόπον μεν Ελλήνων,1 2 τυχας δε 'Ρωμαίων. έθεασάμην και τον Άλκι-βιάδην τον καλόν τον Κλεινών, ούκ οίδ’ οπού, πλήν3 έθεασάμην έν καλώ τής Έλλάδο? έπιγραφήν εχοντα Καλκοπώγωνος, έτερον δε περικεκομμένον τω χώίρε, ος έλέγετο της Πολυκλίους τέχνης είναι· όραμα δεινόν, ώ Γή και "Ηλιε, ’Αλκιβιάδης πε-
41 πηρωμένος. οιδα δ’ έγώ καί ' Αρμόδιον καί Άριστογείτονα δουλεύσαντας έν ΐΐέρσαις, καί Δημητρών του Φαληρέως πεντακοσίονς ανδριάντας καί χιλίονς υπό Αθηναίων μια καί τή αυτή ημέρα πάντας καθηρημένους. έτόλμησαν δε καί Φιλίππου τοΰ βασιλέως άμίδας κατασκεδάσαι. Αθηναίοι μεν ουν τής είκόνος ούρον κατέχεον, εκείνος 8e τής πόλεως αίμα καί τέφραν καί κονίαν, καί γάρ
1	After αντισπαστον Arnim deletes τὰ μέν επίγραμμα ρωμαΐ-ζει (and the following καί), N'alesius would retain and add ό δ’ άνΒριάς ελληνίζει.
2	After Ἑλλήνων Arnim adds εχουσι.
3	πλήν Gcel : πλησίον.
1	Tliis vicious practice of altering labels forms the theme of Or. 31.
2	The antispast, as the name implies, is a metrical foot which seems to tend in opposite directions (— ^ w —).
3	I.e., “ authors ” respectively of statue and of dedicatory inscription. The word ποιητής, though usually applied to “ makers ” of verse, was applicable also to makers of other things as well.
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However, the statues of other men still stand and are known, though they wear the label of others,1 and what is going on is like an antispast2 in poetry, and, as one might say, the authors 3 give counter information—Greek character, but Roman fortune. I have seen even Alcibiades, the handsome son of Cleinias—I know not where, but I saw him in a commanding site in Greece—wearing the label Chalcopogon,4 and also another likeness of him with both arms lopped off, a likeness said to have been the work of Polycles 5—ye <jods, a fearsome spectacle, Alcibiades a cripple ! And I know that Harmodius and Aristogeiton have served as slaves in Persia,6 and that fifteen hundred statues of Demetrius of Phalerum have all been pulled down by the Athenians on one and the same day.7 Aye, they have even dared to empty chamber-pots on King Philip.8 Yes, the Athenians poured urine on his statue—but he poured on their city blood and ashes and dust.9 In fact it was enough to arouse
4	Chalcopogon is the Greek translation of Ahenobarbus (Hronzeheard), a name used by Nero in his earlier career. Some servile Greek may have rededicated to him the statue in question.
5	Polycles was a sculptor of the second century u.c. It is noteworthy that Alcibiades should have .served as subject for sculpture at that late date.
0	The statues of the famous Tyrannicides were carried to Persia in 480 b.c.
7	Roth Diogenes Laertius and Pliny the Elder give 360 as the number erected. Diogenes says they were completed in fewer than 300 days. Only Pliny speaks of their destruction : quas mo.v lareravere.
8	The incident seems apocryphal.
9	Λ most· surprising statement, for, contrary to the prediction of Demosthenes, Philip proved notably indulgent toward Athens.
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ην νεμεσητόν τον αυτόν άνδρα νυν μεν Ι ν θεοΐς Αεγειν, νΰν δ’ οι)δ’ εν άΐ’θρώποις.
42	Eΐτα εγώ ταΰτα επιστάμενος ότι οι άνθρωποι ούδε των βοών φείδονται, άνδριάντος ύμάς1 φρον-τίσαι δοκώ; καί τούς μεν άλλους σιγησειν μοι δοκώ, άλλα τον ’Ίσθμιον, τοι· αγωνοθέτην τον ύμε-τερον, Μόμμιος εκ βάθρων άνασπάσας άνεθηκε τω Αιί, φευ της άμαθίας, τον αδελφόν ως ανάθημα, άνθρωπος απαίδευτος και μηδενός των καλών1 2 πεπειραμένος. ος Φίλιππον μεν τον Άμυντου, ον εκ Θεσπιών ελαβεν, επεγραφε Αία και τούς εκ Φενεοΰ νεανίσκους τον μεν Αεστορα, τον δε Πρίαμον. 6 δε δήμος 6 των 'Ρωμαίων, τοΰτ εκείνο,3 αυτούς εκείνους4 όράν ωοντο, όρων Άρκάδας εκ Φενεοΰ.
43	Ταΰτα μεν ούν εξεστι και γελάν, σπουδή δε' μοι επεληλυθεν ’Αγησίλαον τον βασιλέα των Αακε-δαιμονίων της γνώμης μακαρίσαι, όστις οϋποτε ηξίωσεν ούτε πλαστόν ούτε μιμηλάν3 του σώματος ποιήσασθαι, ουχ ότι χωλός ην, ω? φασι, και μικρός (τί γαρ εκώλυε μεγαν είναι τον ανδριάντα; τί γαρ άρτίπουν, ώσπερ τον Eύφράνορος "Ηφαιστον;) άλλα τοΰτ εκείνος ειδεν άκριβώς, ότι μη δει τάς άνθρωπίνας τύχας εκτείνειν μηδε
1	ύμάς lieiske : ν μιν.	2 καλών Reiske : κακών.
3 τοΰτ’ εκείνο deleted by Arnini.
4 αυτούς εκείνους .Arnini : τους εζ έκρίνον.
5	πλασταν ούτε μιμηλάν ElliperillS : πλαστόν ούτε μιμηλαν.
1	I.e·., Poseidon. Miunmius made Poseidon a votive offering· to Zeus.
2	Velleius (1. 13. 1) recounts that Mummius ordered that
works of art lost cn route to Home must be replaced !
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righteous indignation that they should class the same man now among the gods and now not even among human beings.
Then, knowing as I do that men spare not even the gods, should I imagine von to have been concerned for the statue of a mere mortal ? Furthermore, while I think 1 shall say nothing of the others, at any rate the Isthmian,1 your own Master of the Games. Mummius tore from his base and dedicated to Zeus—disgusting ignorance !- illiterate creature that he was. totally unfamiliar with the proprieties,2 treating the brother as a votive offering ! It was he Avho took the Philip son of Amyntas, which lie got from Thespiae, ami labelled it Zeus, and also the lads from Pheneus 3 he labelled Nestor and Priam respectively ! But the Roman mob. as might have been expected, imagined they were beholding those very heroes, and nut mere Arcadians from Pheneus.
Indeed you may well laugh at these doings : but in all seriousness, it has occurred to me to congratulate Agesilaus, kino· of Sparta, on the stand he took, for he never thought it fitting to have either a statue or a portrait made of himself, not because he was deformed, as people say. and short 4— for what was to hinder the statue’s being tall, or having shapely legs, like Euphranor’s Hephaestus?5—but rather because he saw clearly that one should not try to prolong the allotted span of human life or expose the
3	Pheneus was a city in Arcadia. Nothing is known of the statues in question.
4	On his physical appearance, set* Plutarch, Agesilaus 2.
5	Euphranor was a Corinthian sculptor of the fourth' century, famous for the grace of his statues. Hephaestus, of course, was lame.
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κινδννεύειν περί τώ σώματι κατά λίθον καί χαλκόν. είθε γάρ εΐη1 καί του σώματος άπηλλάχθαι.
44	Χαιρέτω δ’ ό Δαίδαλος καί τα Δαιδάλου μιμηλά τεχνηματα· άδην Υίρομηθέως, άδην πηλού, καίτοι καί το σώμα των γενναίων φασίν άλλότριον είναι,
έπειη μάλα πολλά μεταξύ
σώματός τε καί φνχης. ή1 2 μεν γάρ ον πάρεστιν3 * ονδέ φροντίζει τον σώματος καμόντοςύ εμαίνετο Καμβύσης ώς5 ”Αμασιν τον ΑΙγνπτίων βασιλέα τον νεκρόν αν τον κεντών τε καί μαστιγών. Αιγύπτιοι μεν γάρ Αεγονσιν ”Αμασιν εκ πλέονος νφορώ-μενον την Καμβνσον χαλεπότητα τον μεν αντον6 νεκρόν άποκρνφαι, άλλον δ’ άντ αντον νποβαλεΐν,
45	καί τούτον είναι τον Καμβύση περιπεσόντα. άλλ’, ώ Αιγύπτιοί τε καί Καμβύση, είτε άλλος τις ην ό ταντα παθών είτε αντος "Αμασις ην, τύπος ην άν-αιμος, άσαρκος, άφνχος. τούτον, ει σοι φίλον, ελκε καί σπάραττε καί κέντρον, ”Αμασιν δε ον κατεί-ληφας. ετερος δε τις ζών, εμπνέων, αισθανόμενος, Πτίσσε, πτίσσ , έφη, τον Άναξάρχον θύλακον Άνάξαρχον γάρ ον πτίσσεις. οντος γάρ άνηρ1
1	εΐη Reiske : είναι.	2 ή Selden, ος Geel : ό.
3	ου πάρεστιν Crosby, ούκ ήαθετ’ Selden, ούκ αισθάνεται Keiske : ούκ εστιν.
4	καμόντος Crosby : κάμνοντος. 5 ως added by Selden.
6 αυτού Hmperius : αυτού.	7 άνηρ Emperius : άνηρ.
1	Prometheus is said to have created the race of men out of day. Of. Pausanins 10. 4. 4 and Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 1. 45.
2	Spoken by Achilles of the distance between Troy and his
home (Iliad, 1. 1 ."><)).
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body to the vicissitudes of stone or bronze. Would that it might be possible to take leave even of the body which we have !
But farewell to Daedalus and to the imitative devices of that artist ; enough of Prometheus, enough of elay.1 In fact it is said that even the body of noble souls is foreign substanee,
For very many things do lie between 2 body and soul. For the soul is not present when the body is outworn nor is it concerned for it.3 Cambyses was mad when, ;is if it were Amasis, the king of the Egyptians, he stabbed and flogged his dead body.4 To be sure, the Egyptians say that Amasis, having long viewed with distrust the cruelty of Cambyses, caused his own body to be hid away and another to be .substituted for it. and that this was the eorpse which fell in the way of Cani-byses. However, O ye Egyptians and Cambyses too, no matter whether it was some one else who suffered this treatment or Amasis himself, at all events it was a form sans blood, sans flesh, sans soul. This, so please you, you may drag, you may rend, you may stab, yet the real Amasis you have failed to catch. Again, another man who was endowed with life and breath and feeling exclaimed, “ Grind, grind the sack of Anaxarchus ; for the real Anax-archus you do not grind ! ” 5 You see, this man,
3	Post compares this utterance with the words of Socrates (Phaedo 115 e and A x tor Inis 3tk) κ).
4	This incident is recorded by Herodotus (3. 16).
5	According to Diogenes Laertius (9. 58 if.), Anaxarchus, a philosopher of Abdera (c. 350 b.c.), had offended Nicocreon the satrap of Cyprus, who had him thrown into the mortar to be ground to death.
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iμπάσων μεν εις δλμον, τυπτόμενος 8ε τοΐς ύπε-ροις, αυτός ούκ εφη πτίσσεσθαι, αλλα των αυτοΰ1 δπερ ετυχε περικείμενος■ ώσπερ φασι II ερσών τους όμοτίμους λαμβάνειν πληγάς, αντί του σώματος τον κάνδυν.
46	ΪΙερσαι μεν οΰν επί τοσούτω δυσφοροΰσιν Έλ-λην δ’ άνηρ παρείχε τύπτειν τό σώμα ως κανδυν2· ήμεΐς δ’ ου παρεχωμεν3 τον ανδριάντα χωνεύειν, καν αίσθάνηται; νυν δ’ ο μεν κρείσσων αίσθη-σεως, εγώ δε κατά την4 Eνριπίδου Ααοδάμειαν
ούκ αν προδοίην καίπερ άφυχον φίλον.
βούλομαι ουν αυτόν ως αισθανόμενου παραμυθη-σασθαι. ώ λόγων εμών σιγηλόν εΐδωλον, ου φαί-νη; ούδε γάρ 6 προ σοΰ Άριστεης· ώδε γάρ ύσχε κάκείνω, ως εμοι εικάσθηβ άναστηναι μεν αυτόν υπό των Προκοννησίων, άφανισθηναι δε υπό των εχθρών λόγον δ’ υπό τών αυτών τούτων διαδοθή-ναι, ως ούτε ζών ούτε τεθνεώς φαίνοιτο Άριστεης. αλλά και τότε και νυν καί προς άπαντα τον χρόνον εζη Αριστεης.
17	μνάσεσθαι’ τινα φαμι καί ύστερον7 άμμεων.
1	τὥν αυτοΰ with λΐ : τον αυτοΰ Β. τον αυτοΰ U, τό αυτοΰ Jacobs, τον ασκόν Hemsterhuys, τον αυτοΰ θύλακον Iieiske.
2	After κάνδυν Heiske deletes ώς ίμάτιον.
3	παρεχωμεν Elliperius : παρεχομεν.
4	κατά την Yale.siuS : και την.
5	ως εμοι εικάσθη with Μ : ος εμοι εΐκάσθη UB, ως καί σοι, ος εμοι εικάσθης Ileiske.
6	μνάσεσθαι Casailbon : μνάσασθαί.
7	ύστερον \ olger, άφερον Edmonds : ετερον.
1 Apparently the peers wore spared the indignity of being ■It
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having been thrown into a mortar and being pounded by the pestles, declared that he himself was not being ground, but only that thing of his in which, as it chanced, he had been enclosed—just as we are told that, the peers of the realm in Persia arc beaten —their cloak instead of their body.1
Well then, though Persians may resent so slight a chastisement, a Greek allowed his body to be pounded as if it were a cloak ; and shall not I allow my statue to go to the-melting-pot, even supposing it to have sensation ? But as matters stand, while Anaxarchus was superior to sensation, I, in the language of Euripides’ Laodameia,
Would not desert a friend, though void of life.2 Accordingly I wish to speak words of comfort to my friend, my statue, as to one possessing sensation : O thou mute semblance of my eloquence, art thou not visible ? No more was Aristeas visible, who lived before thee. For he too had this experience, as I conjecture, the experience of being raised up by the men of Proconnesus3 and then being spirited away by his foes, and of having a tale disseminated by these same men to the effect that Aristeas was not to be seen, either living or dead.4 However, Aristeas was alive then, lives now, and will live always.
Some one, I ween, will yet remember me,5 stripped for flogging. The· long-sleeved κάνδυς is here viewed as shielding the body from the pain.
2	Spoken with reference to her husband. Cf. Xauck, Trag. Oraee. Frag. p. 565.
3	An island in the Propontis, birthplace of Aristeas.
4	For the weird story of the repeated disappearance and reappearance of Aristeas, see Herodotus 4. 13-1.).
5	Cf. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, I p. 236, L.C.L.
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πάνυ γαρ καλώς είπον ή λόαπφώ· και πολύ κάλλιον 'Ησίοδος*
φήμη δ’ θύτις πάμπαν άπόλλυται, ήντινα λα οι πολλοί φημίξωσι· θεός νύ τις εστι και αυτή, εγώ σε άναστήσω παρα τή θεώ, δθεν ουδέίς σε μι) καθόλη, ου σεισμός, ούκ άνομος, ου νιφετός, ούκ ομβρος, ου φθόνος, ούκ εχθρός, άλλα και νΰν σε καταλαμβάνω εστηκότα. λάθα1 μοι· γαρ ήδη τινας και ετερους εσφηλε και εφεύσατο, γνώμη δ' άνδρών άγαθών ουδό να, ή1 2 3 κατ άνδρα μοι ορθός 'όστηκας.
1 λάθα with ΓΙ', : λάθρα .Μ, βάθρα Weil.
2 ή ('asauhon : ή ΙΓΒ.
1	11 'arks 11 n d />ays 7 HS-7 fi 1·.
2	The goddess Fame ?
3	Seemingly an echo of tin- famous tribute paid !>y Herodotus (S. its) to the Persian courier service : τους oihe νιφετός,
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as Sappho very beautifully says ; and far more beautifully Hesiod :
But fame is never utterly destroyed Which many people voiee ; a goddess she.1 I myself will raise thee up and plaee thee in the precinct of the goddess,2 whence naught shall tear thee down—not earthquake or wind or snow or rain or jealousy or foe 3 ; but lo ! e’en now I find tlu-e in thy station ! Aye, ere now forgetfulness hath tripped and eheated sundry others too, but judgement plays no trieks on any man of worth,4 and ’tis because of this that thou standest upright for me like a man.
ovk όμβρος, οι) καΰμα, ον νύξ εργει μη ου καταννσαι τοι· προ-κείμενον αντω 8ρόμον την ταχίστην.
4 Edmonds, lor. cit., regards λάθα μεν . . . ονΒένα as a paraphrase of lines from tin· same poem of Sappho, a theory to which the form λάθα lends some colour. See Introduction for a possible interpretation of this highly imaginative peroration.
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Tins is the first in a series of speeches by Dio dealing with affairs in his native Bithynia, speeches which shed much light upon the troubles and problems referred to by Pliny the Younger in his correspondence while governor of that province. 'Πη* administration of Bithynia was dearly no easy task. Besides the natural resentment of the provincial toward liis Homan overlord, who in some instances seems to have been unworthy of the office, \\ t- learn of much social and economic distress and unrest, financial mismanagement, and civic bickerings. Still another source of trouble was the bitter rivalry between cities of the district such as forms the subject of the present Discourse.
Xicomedia and Nicaea were near neighbours. Whije Nieomedia profited from, its nearness to the sea and was the “ metropolis ” of the district, Nicaea lay on an important track* route and seems to have outstripped its neighbour in matt-rial prosperity. I’nder the Empire it appears to have enjoyed the special favour of Rome. As early as i?9 ii.c. Augustus established there the cults of Koma and of Julius Caesar, and at tlu* time of our Discourse Nicaea was honoured with the title πρώτη. This title it continued to hold despite the counterclaims of Xicomedia, and that it was no empty honour seems to he attested both l>y coins and inscriptions and by Dio’s own words (§ 2(5), which seem to negative the disparaging· reference immediately preceding. His efforts to establish concord between these rivals seem not to have h;id lasting success, for as late as the Council of Chalcedon 48
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the bishops of these two cities presented counterclaims to the right of ordaining bishops in Ilithyia.
Dio does not provide a clue as to the preci.se date of our Discourse, but both his choice of theme and the spirit in which he deals with it indicate with some clearness that it bt-longs to his philosophic period. With what appears to l>e false modesty, he professes not to know why he, a native of Pru.sa, some .sixty miles distant, should have been honoured with citizenship in Xicomedia. Possibly it had been the first city of the province so to honour him. However that may be, in his address before the people of Apanuia (Or. 41. J) lie states in no uncertain terms that such marks of distinction hail become for him a common experience :	“ wherever 1
have been, not only cities in general, but even, I may suy, most of those which are of standing equal to your own, have presented me with citizenship, with membership in the Council, and with their highest honours without niv asking ii, believing1 me to he not unserviceable to themselves or unworthy of being honoured.” Although loyal to his birthplace and ambitious for its advancement, Dio’s long exile had fostered in him wider sympathies, and he seems to have been sincerely concerned for the welfare of Bithyuia at large. It was only to be expiated that the cities of the province should welcome tile opportunity to enlist in their support a man with such an outlook, to protit by his wisdom, and to shine by his relli'ctcd μ,-Iory.
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38. ΠΡΟΣ ΝΙΚΟΜΗΔΕΙΣ ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ ΤΗΣ ΓΙΡΟΣ ΝΙΚΑ ΕΙΣ
"Οταν εκλογίσωμαι τάς αίτιας, ανδρες Νικο-μηδεΐς, δι’ ας έποιήσασθέ με πολίτην ου γαρ πλούτον όντα όρώ μοι μέγαν, ώστε νόμιζαν ότι διά χρήματα έσπουδάσθην ύφ' υμών οϋτε προς το θεραπεύειν τούς όχλους έπιτηδείως έχοντι εμαντώ σύνοιδα· ούκουν ουδέ εις τοΰτό μου χρήζειν 8ο-κεΐτε, το ταΐς όρμαΐς υμών άπάσαις ύπηρετεΐν έτοίμως εμέ· άλλα μήν ού8έ συμποτικός είμί τις ού8έ κοινός έν ταΐς τοιαυταις συνουσιαις, ώστε από γε τούτου παρέχειν τοις πλήθεσιν ηδονήν εΐ 8έ μή 8ιαμαρτάνω μήτε τής ύμετέρας περί εμαυ-τοΰ προαιρέσεως, όσα τε ύμϊν δύναμαι χρήσιμος είναι, ταΰτα έπίσταμαι, το λοιπόν εστιν, δι' ο πολίτης εγώ γεγένημαι παρ' ύμϊν,1 ούδέν άλλο ή το συμβουλεύειν εμέ τι περί τών κοινή συμφερόντων ΐσως μάλλον ετέρων και βούλεσθαι και δύνα-σθαι. τούτο δε ει μεν ούκ έστι τοιούτον, υμείς τε τής περί εμέ σπουδής διημάρτετε εγώ τε έοικα μάτην ύπακούσας ύμϊν επ' έλπίδι του γενήσεσθαι ■ 1 After ύμΐν Selden deletes σπουδής.
1 “ Ι am at a loss ” has been supplied by the translator in lieu of what presumably was an eloquent gesture on the part of the speaker.
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Men of Nieomedia, when I undertake to compute the reasons why you gave me citizenship, I am at a loss 1 ; for I do not see that 1 have great wealth such as to warrant my believing that I have been sought after by you for mercenary reasons,2 nor am I conscious of having an aptitude for flattering the masses ; so you do not seem to want me even for the purpose of readily serving· vour every whim. No, the fact is that I am not even good company at a banquet or a sociable person at gatherings of that sort, so as to be able at least to afford pleasure for the populace from that quality. However, if I do not wholly mistake your purpose regarding me, and also if 1 am cognizant of all the matters in which I am capable of serving you, the only thing· left to account for my having been made a citizen bv you is naught else than that, perhaps to a greater degree than others, I have both the desire and the ability to give advice on the interests of the commonwealth. However, if sueb is not the case, then not only have you been misguided in your interest in me but I too, it would appear, was rash in heeding your call in the hope of proving useful to your city in the 2 Cf. § 2.
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τή πόλει χρήσιμος, ον ποιούμενων μου χρείαν υμών εις ήν μόνον επιτήδειός ειμι. ει δε πάσαις μεν ταΐς πόλεσι, μάλλον δε ταΐς μεγάλαις, δει μεν και τατν πλουσίων, ϊνα και χορηγώσι και φιλοτι-μώνται ταυτι τα νενομισμενα δαπανήματα, δει δε και κoλάκow άνδρών, ΐνα δημαγωγοΰσιν αύτοΐς ήδωνται· δει δβ και συμβούλων, ΐνα σωζωνται ταΐς πολιτείαις, κάγυτ καθ' όσον μοι δυνατόν ούκ όκνήσω περί των μεγίστων συμβουλεύων ώφελεΐν τήν πάλιν.
3	’Έστι μεν ονν και άλλα τινα παρ' ύμΐν επανορθώ-σεοτς άξια και κατά μέρος αυτών ποιήσομαι τήν θεραπείαν, αν τάληθή λεγων πιστευθώ περί τών μειζόνων. τί δε παθών ή τί βουλόμενος ονχ υπέρ tow μικρότερων συμβουλεύω πρότερον, ουδέ εν εκείνοις αποπειρώμαι του δήμου τής εύπειθείας, άλλ' ευθύς άξιώ κινδυνεύειν περί του μεγίστου συμβουλεύων πράγματος; ότι πολλώ μοι δοκέ ι ράον είναι πει σαι περί τών μεγίστων ή τών μικρότερων καί φαύλων, τών μεν γάρ εξεστι1 και κατα-φρονήσαι τής απ' αυτών γιγνομενης βλάβης, ό δε χωρίς ών άμήχανόν εστιν αύτώ σωζεσθαι, περί τούτων ούκ εθελήσας πεισθήναι δήλός εστιν υπέρ τών μικρότερων ουδέ άκουσόμενος.
4	"0τι μεν οΰν, εάν ύπομείνητε τήν συμβουλίαν, πεισθήσεσθε μοι περί ών συμβουλεύων πάρειμι, και δή σφόδρα θαρρώ, τί δαί; δύσκολου τοΰτ εστι,
1 !£εστι] εξΐστιν άμαλεΐν Arnim.
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future, since you arc not making· that use of me for which alone I am adapted. If, on the other hand, all cities, or rather the great cities, need not only the men of wealth, both to finance the public spectacles and liberally to provide such customary expenses, and flatterers to afford pleasure by their demagogic clap-trap, but also counsellors to provide safety by their policies,1 I myself shall not shrink from aiding the city to the best of my ability by givin··· advice on matters of greatest importance.
Well now, there arc indeed some other thing-.s in your city which deserve correction, and one after the other I shall apply my treatment to them, provided I win yonr confidence by speaking the truth about the greater matters. But for what strange reason or with what purpose do I not first give advice about the smaller matters and in those matters test the willingness of the people to be persuaded, instead of choosing· to jeopardize my reputation at the start by offering advice υπ the weightiest matter of all ? It is because it seems to me far easier to persuade men concerning the weightiest matters than concerning those which are slighter or trivial. For while one may actually scorn the harm resulting from these minor matters, a man who, when it is a question of policies apart from Avhich it is impossible for him to be saved, has refused to be persuaded regarding these things is clearly a man who will not even listen concerning the minor matters.
So then, if you will endure my advice with patienee, I am indeed very confident you will be persuaded by me in the matters about which I am here to advise you. What then ? It, is a hard task to get you to
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τό μήτε φορτικήν υμάς ήγήσασθαι την άκροασιν την 77ept του πράγματος μήτε περιττήν μήτε άκαιρον. ΐνα ονν μοι μη ταύτμ προαπαντήση παρ' υμών, Τί δε συμβουλεύεις σύ περί ών ημείς την αρχήν ουδέ βουλευόμεθα; Τί δε σεαυτω λόγου μεταδίδως, ου σοι μη μετεδομεν ημείς; Διά τί δε τοσούτων πεπολιτευ μενών παρ' η μιν άνδρών επιχωρίων, ει σποιητών,1 ρητόρων, φιλοσόφων, γερόντων, νέων, ουδέποτε ούδείς ετόλμησεν ημϊν
5 συμβουλεΰσαι ταντην την συμβουλίαν;	αίτημα θέλω ποιήσασθαι τούτο αυτό παρ' υμών, άνδρες Νικομηδεΐς, καί χαρίσασθέ μοι καί ύπομείνατε, ακόυσα ι λόγου περιττού καί άκαίρου καί μη πεί-σοντος υμάς, καί ουδέ μεγάλην είναι νομίζω την δωρεάν είτε γάρ πεισθησεσθε, α ζ ιόν εστιν άκουσαι του τα λυσιτελή λεγοντος· είτε εφ' ύμιν άπόκειται τό πεισθήναι, τί τούτο δύσκολόν εστιν, άνδρί φίλω λόγου μεταδούναι βουλομενω2 μάτην είπεΐν;
Και τί δη τούτο εστιν, υπέρ ου μέλλω μεν συμ-βουλεύειν, όνο μάσα ι δε αυτό όκνώ; τό μεν όνομα ούκ αηδές, ώ άνδρες Νικομηδεΐς, ούτε εν ταΐς οίκίαις ούτε εν ταΐς συγγενείαις ούτε εν ταΐς φιλίαις ούτε εν ταΐς πόλεσιν ούτε εν τοΐς εθνεσιν.
6	υπέρ γάρ όμονοίας ερών έρχομαι, καλού μεν ονόματος, καλού δε πράγματος· αν δ' ευθύς προσθώ περί της προς τινας όμονοίας, τούτο δέδοικα, μη την μεν ομόνοιαν αυτήν άφ'3 εαυτης καλήν είναι
1 ΐΐσττοιητών Geel: els -ποιητών Μ, ποιητών UB.
2 After βουλομένω Weil adds καί.
3 ὰψ’] έψ’ Reiske.
1 Dio makes an even more elaborate appeal for tolerance 54·
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view my remarks upon the subject which I have in mind as neither tiresome nor superfluous nor untimely. In order, therefore, that I may not at the outset encounter such objections on your part as : But why do you offer advice in matters about which, to begin with, we are not even deliberating ? ” “ But why do you accord yourself the privilege of the floor, when we have not bestowed it on you ?
“ But for what reason, when so many have been active in politics in our city, native-born and adopted, orators and philosophers, old and young, has no one ever presumed to give us this advice ? ”—to forestall all such objections, I wish to make this very special request of you, men of Nieomedia—and do me the favour of being patient—-that you listen to a speech which is superfluous and untimely and which may not convince you. Moreover, I do not consider it a great favour I am asking either ; for if you art-persuaded by my words it is worth your while to have listened to one who tells you what is to your advantage ; while, on the other hand, if you reserve your acquiescence, what is there unpleasant in having allowed a friend to take the floor who is willing to speak to no avail ? 1
Very well, what is this subject on which 1 am about to offer advice, and yet am reluctant to name it ? The word, men of Nieomedia. is not distasteful whether in the home or the clan or in friendly circles or cities or nations ; for concord is what I am going to talk about, a fine word and a fine thing ; but if I proceed to add forthwith concord with whom, 1 fear lest, while you may be convinced that concord
on the part of his audience in the exordium of Or. 3J. Cf. also Or. 34·. 1-6.
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ττιστζΰσqre, το he προς τούτους όμονο€Ϊν τούς ανθρώπους, οΐς όμονθ€ΐν φημι helv υμάς, αδύνατον eivai νομίσητε. τούτο γάρ όστιν, ο μέχρι νυν ας την έχθραν καθίστησιν υμάς την προς άλλήλους και ουκ ia γ€νέσθαι την φιλίαν, τό πβπβΐσθαι διχα λόγου μη δυνατήν elvat ταΐς πόλοσι την ομόνοιαν, μη θορυβησητβ he άρχομένω πάλιν, άλλ ύπο-μeίvaτ€.
7	Φημί heiv υμάς, άνδρ€ς Νικoμηδeΐς, όμονοησαι προς Νικάει?· άκούσατ€ he καί μη χαλ€πηνητ€ μηδέπω, πριν αν €ΐπω τάς αιτίας. ουδέ γάρ ο ι Όσιον προς τον ιατρόν όργί^ται διατάττοντα την θεραπ€ΐαν, άλΧ αKohei μα άηδώς αυτού λέγοντος, οτι αυτόν καί τμηθηναι heί καί καυθηναι, 7TeiOeTai he όμως· πορί γάρ σωτηρίας ό κίνδυνός έστι. καίτοι τί τούτο €ΐπον; τό γάρ έμόν φάρμακον, ο προσφέρω ταΐς πόλ€σιν, ηδιστόν έστ ι φάρμακον1 καί χωρίς ού ζην ούδ€ΐς αν e0eArjaeiev ev φρονών.
S Βουλομαι he hie0eiv τον λόγον καί τό πρώτον υπ ep αυτής eiTeiv της όμονοίας της καθόλου, ποδαπόν τέ ἐστι καί τίνων αίτιον, βίτα1 2 έζ έναντίας την στάσιν καί την έχθραν διακρΐναι3 προς την φιλίαν. έσται γάρ ακόλουθον το4 της όμονοίας άπoheιχθeίσης ώφ€λίμου τοΐς άνθρώποις άπασιν άποδ€Ϊζαι ταύτην την ομόνοιαν των πόλεων τούτων καί άναγκαιοτάτην οΰσαν ύμΐν καί λυσιτeλeστάτηv. ουκ άποστησομαι he €ΐπ€Ϊν ούδ’ όπως0 αν μ€Ϊναι γ€νομένη δύναιτο■ καί γάρ τούτο όρώ πολλοΐς έν-
1 φάρμακον] φαρμάκων Herwertlen.
2 Arniin moves dra to the beginning of the next clause.
3 διακρΐναι Crosby : διακρίνας.
1	to] Arniin deletes.	* ottws Emperius : εἴ πως.
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of and by itself is fine, you may believe that being concordant with those persons with whom I claim you should he concordant is impossible. For what till now has set you at vour present enmity one toward another, and lias prevented the establishment of friendship, is the unreasoning conviction that eoneord is impossible for your cities. Nay, don’t raise an outcry when I make a fresh start but bear with me.
What I say, men of Xicomedia, is that you must achieve concord with the Nicaeans ; but hear me out and don’t get angry yet before I state my reasons. For neither is the sick man angry with his physician when he prescribes his treatment, but, though he dislikes to hear him say he must submit to surgery or cautery, still he obeys ; for his life is at stake. And yet why have I said this ? For my remedy, the one I offer your cities, is a most pleasant remedy, and one without which no man would wish to live, if he has good sense.
But I want to break up my address, and first of all to speak about concord itself in general, telling both whence it comes and Avhat it achieves, and then over against that to set off strife and hatred in contradistinction to friendship. For when concord has been proved to be beneficial to all mankind, the proof will naturally follow that this particular concord between these particular cities is both quite indispensable for you and quite profitable as well. I shall not, however, refrain from tolling also how concord may endure when once achieved ; for that problem, indeed, I see is bothering many.1 But I
1 This analysis is adhered to faithfully and shows that the speaker has prepared his address with care.
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9	οχλοΰν. εύχομαι δε τοΐς θεοΐς πάσι και τοΐς υμε-τεροις καί τοΐς εκείνων, ει ταΰτα ευνοια τί} προς μόνους υμάς εγώ νυν λόγω καί μηδεμιαν οικειαν θηρώμενος δόξαν ή λυσιτελειαν όκ τής κατ αλλαγής τής ύμετερας, και προ πάντων ει μέλλει λυσιτε-λήσειν1 τή πόλει, δούναι μεν εμοι τους άξιους τοΰ πράγματος είπεΐν λόγους, παρασχεΐν δε υμάς εμοί πεισθήναι τα συμφέροντα βουλομενου ς.
10	'Ομόνοιαν τοίνυν πάντες μεν επηνεσαν αει και λόγοντες και γράφοντες, και μεστά των εγκωμίων αυτής εστι καί τα ποιήματα και τα των φιλοσόφων συγγράμματα, καί όσοι τάς ιστορίας εξεδοσαν επί παραδείγματι αυτών των έργων απέδειξαν αυτήν μεγιστον ουσαν των άνθρωπείων άγαθών, καί πολλοί τολμήσαντες ήδη των σοφιστών παραδόξους είπε ιν λόγους μόνον τούτον ούκ επενοήθησαν2 εξενεγκεΐν, ως ον καλόν ή ομόνοια καί σωτήριόν εστιν ώστε3 τοΐς τε νυν βουλομενοις αυτήν εγκω-μιάζειν καί τοΐς αει τούτο ποιεΐν4 όίφθονος ή τών λόγων ύλη, καί αει καί πλείω καί κρείττω περί αυτής εξεσται λέγειν.
11	Eΐτε γάρ υπέρ γενεσεως αυτής πολυπραγμονειν ε O όλο ι τις, ανάγκη τήν αρχήν αυτήν5 επανάγειν επί τα μέγιστα τών θείων πραγμάτων. ή γάρ αυτή καί φιλία εστί καί καταλλαγή καί συγγένεια, καί ταΰτα πάντα περιείληφεν. καί τα στοιχεία δε τί
1	μ.έλλ€ι λυσιτΐλησειν Emperins : μελλήσα λνσιτελεΐν.
2	ΐττΐνοήθησαν cditio princcps : απίνοήθησαν.
3	ὥστ€ added by Crosby.
4	και τοΐς άά τοϋτο ποίΐΐν] deleted by Wilamowitz ; Reiske
inserts βονλησομόοις after ael.	5 αυτήν] αυτής Reiske.
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pray to all the gods, both yours and theirs.1 that if what I now say is said because of goodwill to you alone and not in pursuit of any personal glory or advantage to be derived from your reconciliation, and above all if it is destined to be of advantage to the state—if this is true, I pray that the gods may not only grant me such eloquence as is worthy of my cause, but that they may also make you willing to take my advice in the matters which are to your advantage.
Well then, concord has been lauded by all men always in both speech and writing. Not only are the works of poets and philosophers alike full of its praises, but also all who have published their histories to provide a pattern for practical application 1 2 have shown concord to be tin- greatest of human blessings, and, furthermore, although many of the sophists have in the past ventured to make paradoxical statements, this is the only one it has not occurred to them to publish—that concord is not a fine and salutary thing. Therefore, not only for those who now desire to sing its praises, but also for those who at any time would do so, the material for their use is abundant, and it will ev er be possible to say more and finer things about it.
For example, if a man should wish to delve into its origin, he must trace its very beginning to the greatest of divine things. For the same manifestation is both friendship and reconciliation and kinship, and it embraces all these. Furthermore, what but
1	Both cities worshipped, in general, the same deities.
Cf. § 2‘>.
2	This practical aim is easily discernible in the work of many of the Greek historians, notably in Herodotus.
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άλλο ή ομόνοια ενοΐ; καί1 δι' ον σώζεται πάντα τα μέγιστα τοΰτό εστι, και δι' ου πάντα άπόλ-λυται τουναντίον. ει μεν ονν μη θνητόν ήμεν οι άνθρωποι γένος μΐ)δ' εδει πολλά είναι τα φθείρον-τα ημάς, ούκ αν η ν ουδέ εν τοΐς άνθρωπίνοις η στάσις, ύυσπερ ουδέ εν τοΐς θείοις2 ενεστιν. eo δε μόνω της εύδαιμονίας άπολειπόμεθα της θείας και τής άφθάρτου διαμονής εκείνων, τοΰτό εστιν, ότι μη πάντες όμονοίας αισθανόμεθα, άλλ' είσίν οι καί την εναντίαν αυτή φιλονντες, την στάσιν, ής μέρη καί υπουργήματα πόλεμοι καί μάχαι, καί ταΰτα εν τοΐς δήμοις άναστρεφεται καί τοΐς εθνεσιν, ώσπερ εν 12 τοΐς σώμασιν αι νόσοι, καί γόιρ την υγείαν επιστά-μενοι μεγιστον οΰσαν των ανθρωπίνων αγαθών όμως αυτή πολλάκις αυτοί καθ' αυτών επιβου-λευομεν, οι μεν ήδοναΐς πεισθεντες, οι δε πόνους φεύγοντες υγιεινούς καί δίαιτας σώφρονας. ει δε μη τούτο τοΐς μεγίστοις τών κακών υπήρχε βοήθημα, ή παραυτίκα ηδονή, δύναμιν αν ούδ' ο'Λω? είχε βλάπτειν νυν δε αύτοΐς εδωκεν ή φύσις, εοστε εξαπατάν δύνασθαι καί τερπειν τούς αδικούμενους. ΐ;ί Και επί γε ω τις αν καί μάλιστα φθονήσειεν αύτοΐς εκείνο εστιν, οτ ι πάντα τα κακά3 λυπεί τους ανθρώπους όποΐά εστιν επισταμένους, ει μεν οΰν τις ερωτήσειεν ενα άνδρα ή πολλούς όμοΰ περί τών ονομάτων αυτών, εν ποίω δη μερει τα τοιαΰτα κατατάττεται, πόλεμοι καί στάσεις καί νόσοι καί
1 ομόνοια ενοΐ; και Hinperius : ομόνοιαν είναι και.
2 θείοις Eniperius : θεοϊς. -3 πάντα τὰ κακὰ] which Λ mini deletes.
1 I.e., water, fin·, air, earth. Cf. Or. 40. 35-37.
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concord unites the elements ? 1 Again, that through which all the greatest tilings are preserved is concord, while that through Avhich everything is destroyed is its opposite. If, then, we human beings were not by nature a race of mortals, and if the forces which destroy us were not bound to be numerous, there would not be strife even in human affairs, ju^t as also there is not in things divine.2 However, the only respect in which we fall short of the blessedness of the gods and of their indestructible permanence is this—that we are not all sensitive to concord, but, on the contrary, there are those who actually love its opposite, strife, of which wars and battles constitute departments and subsidiary activities, and these things are continually at work in communities and in nations, just like the diseases in our bodies. For in fact, though we know full· well that health is the greatest of human blessings, still many times \vc ourselves plot against it to our own undoing, sonic yielding to the .seduction of pleasures and some shirking labours which art* healthful and habits which are prudent. On the other hand, if the greatest of oin* evils did not have for their support the pleasure of the moment, they would have no power at all to harm us ; yet as it is, Nature has given that to them, and so they ean deceive and delight their victims.
Moreover, what might actually make one most indignant toward mankind is this— that all the evils afflict them though knowing well their nature. At any rate, if one were to question a single person, or a company of persons, about the terms themselves, asking in what category are to be placed such terms as wars, factions, diseases, and the like, no one would
2 Cf. Or. 40. 38-41.
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τα τούτοις ομότροπα, oi)8ev αν μελλήσας άποκρι-ναιτο1 ονδείς1 2 ότι ταΰτα iv τοΐς κακοΐς τάττεται και 14 ούτως·3 εχει και νενόμισται και καλείται κακά, τα δ’ εναντία τούτοις, ειρήνη και ομόνοια και υγεία, και ταΰτα ονδείς αν4 άντείποι μη ούχί αγαθά και είναι και λεγεσθαι. φανερος δή ούτως οϋσης της μάχης των κακών και των αγαθών, όμως είσί τινες, μάλλον δε πολλοί, οΐτινες τών κακών τοΐς όμολο-γουμενοις χαίρομεν. και περί δε της νεώς πάντες οι πλεοντες επιστάμενοι διότι μία αυτή5 εστί σωτηρία, το τους ναύτης ομονοεί ν και τω κυβερνήτη πείθεσθαι, γενομενης δε στάσεως εν αυτή καί απείθειας διότι καί τα δεξιά πολλάκις τών πνευμάτων εις εναντίον τή νηί περιίσταται καί τών λιμένων άποτυγχάνουσιν εγγύς όντων, όμως στα-σιάζουσιν εστιν ότε υπό αφροσύνης οι ναΰταιφ και τούτο άπόλλυσιν αυτούς επισταμενονς τοΰ ολέθρου την αιτίαν.
Ιδ Και τών οίκων δε τής σωτηρίας ονσης εν τε τή τών δεσποτών ομοφροσύνη καί εν τή τών οίκετών πειθαρχία, πολλούς όμως οίκους άπώλεσεν ή τε δεσποτική στάσις καί ή κακοδουλία, τω μεν γάρ άρματι ποια καταλείπεται σωτηρία τών ίππων συνθεΐν μή θελόντων;	επειδάν γάρ άρξωνται
διαστάντες άφελκειν άλλος αλλαχού, πάσα ανάγκη· κινδυνεύει ν τον ηνίοχον, ό δε γάμος ό αγαθός τι άλλο εστιν ή ομόνοια άνδρός προς γυναίκα; καί
1 άττοκρίναιτο Oet-1 : άτπκρίνατο.
2 οδοείί] which (Jeel deletes.
3	After όντως Reiske adds ως.
1 αν added by Reiske.	6 αΰτη] αντfj Geel.
β οι ιαΰται] which Arniin deletes.
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hesitate a moment to reply that these are classed among the evils, and that they not only are so but have been so considered and are called evils. And as for their opposites, peace and eoneord and health, no one would deny that they likewise both are and are called goods. But though the conflict between the evil things and the good is so manifest, yet there are some among us—or rather a good many—who delight in the things which are admittedly evil. And take, for example, a ship—though all on board are well aware that the one hope of reaching· port in safety lies in having the sailors on good terms with one «another and obedient to the skipper, but that when strife and mutiny arise in it, even the favourable winds often veer round to oppose the ship’s course and they fail to make their harbours, even when close at hand,1 still the sailors .sometimes foolishly quarrel, and this works their ruin, though they know the cause of their destruction.
Again, take our households—although their safety depends not only on the like-mindedness of master and mistress but also on the obedience of the servants, yet both the bickering of master and mistress and the wickedness of the servants have wrecked many households. Why, what safety remains for the chariot, if the horses refuse to run as a team ? For when they begin to separate and to pull one this way and one that, the driver is inevitably in danger. And the good marriage, what else is it save concord between man and wife ? And the bad marriage, what·
1 Greek literature abounds in nautical allusions and similes, and such references must have been effective with the people of Nicomedia. Off-shore breezes often hinder small sailing; ships on entering the harbour. For a similar allusion, cf. Or. Si. 16.
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6	κακός γάμος τί άλλο εστίν η η τούτων διχόνοια; και τέκνων δε τις ώφελεια γονεΰσιν, όταν υπό αφροσύνης άρξηται στασιάζειν προς αντονς; η 8k αδελφότης τί άλλο εστίν η αδελφών ομόνοια; η δε φιλία τί άλλο η φίλων ομόνοια;
16	Και ταΰτα πάντα ου μόνον αγαθά εστι και καλά, άλλα και ηδιστα- τα δε εναντία τουτοις ου κακά μόνον, άλλα και άηδη· και όμως αυτά πολλάκις άντι των ηδίστων άγαθών προαιρούμεθα. τούς μεν ονν πολέμους ηδη τινες άντι της εΙρηνης επανείλον-το μεγάλων όντων των διαφόρων,1 ούχ ως το μάχεσθαι κρεΐττον ον η ηδιον και δικαιότερον του την είρηνην άγειν, άλλ’ οι μεν υπέρ βασιλείας, οι δε υπέρ ελευθερίας, οι δε γην κτώμενοι μη εχοντεςβ οι δε θάλατταν περιποιούμενοι· καί τηλικουτων όμως των άθλων κείμενων εν τω μεσω πολλοί κατεθεντο τον πόλεμον ως κακόν3 όντα ουδέ άντι
17	των μεγίστων αίρεθηναί σφίσιν4 άζιον. το δε καί χωρίς ύποθεσεως πολεμεΐν καί μάχεσθαι τί άλλο η μανία παντελής εστι καί διά ταΰτην κακών επιθυμία; τα μεν ούν θηρία διά τούτο μάλιστα οι άνθρωποι μισοΰμεν, ότι πόλεμος ήμΐν άδιάλλακτος προς ταΰτά εστιν άεί. πολλοί δε καί τιι·ες ημών καί τοΐς άνθρώποις ως θηρίοις χρώμενοι χαίρουσι τη προς το ομόφυλον γιγνομενη μάχη.
18	Καί ούδε τών σημείων αίσθανόμεθα τών θείων, όσα διδάσκοντες ημάς όμονοεΐν αύτοΐς επεφημισαν.
1	δια φόρων Keiske : διαφορών.
2	μη ἔγοντεσΙ which Weil deletes.
3	κακόν with U : οΰ κακόν Β, οΰ κακοντα Μ, ουκ αν Em-perius.
4	σφίσιν Eniperius : τισιν.
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is it save their discord ? Moreover, what benefit are children to parents, when through folly they begin to rebel against them r And what is fraternity save concord of brothers r And*what is friendship save concord among friends ?
Besides, all these things arc not only good and noble but also very pleasant, whereas their opposites are not only evil but also unpleasant ; and yet we often prefer them instead of the most pleasant goods. For example, there have been times when people have ehosen wars instead of peace, despite the great differences between the two, not under the delusion that fighting is better or more pleasant and more righteous than keeping the peace, but because some were striving for kingly power, some for liberty, some for territory they did not have, and some for control of the sea. And yet, though the prizes awaiting the vietor are .so rich, many have laid war aside as an evil thing and not fit to be chosen by them in preference to the things of highest value. But the waging· of war and lighting even without occasion, what is that but utter madness and a craving for evils which is occasioned by madness ? Now the chief reason why we human beings hate wild beasts is that remorseless warfare exists between them and us for ever ; yet many even of us treat human beings too as wild beasts and take pleasure in the conflict waged with those of our own kind.
What is more, we take no notice of the signs sent by the gods, all those signs and omens by which they try to teach us to live on good terms with one another.
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καί γαρ κήρυκές Tires' e/c τών Θεών ειvat, λέγονται., και δια τοΰτο και παρ' ήμΐν ειρήνη μεν επικηρύσσεται, πόλεμοι δε επί τό πλεΐστον ακήρυκτοι γίγνονται. και γυμνοί πρεσβεύουσιν εις ώπλισ-μένους υπέρ ειρήνης καί άδικήσαι ούκ εζεστιν αυτών ούδένα, ώς των θεών άπαντας τούς υπέρ φιλίας αγγέλους. και όταν συνερχομένων εις μάχην στρατών ή διοσημία φανή αιφνίδιος ή τής γης γένηται σεισμός, άπ οστρέφονται ευθύς οι άνθρωποι και άποχωροΰσιν απ' άλλήλων, ως τών
H) θεών ου βουλομένων αυτούς μάχεσθαι· πολέμου δε σημεϊον ούδέν θεΐάν έστιν ύπειλημμένον και όσα δε δη ήδιστά τε τοΐς άνθρώποις και ευδαιμονίας σύμβολα, ταΰτα πάντα ποιοϋμεν, έπειδάν ειρήνη γένηται, και στεφανούμεθα και θύομεν καί έορτα-ζομεν τα δέ εναντία πάντα εν τοΐς πολέμοις, ώσπερ εν τοΐς πένθεσι, και συγκλειόμεθα εσω πυλών και δεδοίκαμε ν πάντα καί άπελ πίζομεν εαυτούς· και αι γυναίκες τότε υπέρ τών άνδρών κλαίουσι και οι παΐδες υπέρ τών πατέρων ώς επι τοΐς μεγίστοις κακοΐς.
2ο 'Έ,πειδάν μέν ούν λοιμός ή σεισμός γένηται, τοΐς θεοΐς εγκαλοΰμεν, ως κακών παρέχουσιν τοΐς άν-θρώποις αιτίας, και ου φαμεν αυτούς είναι δικαίους ουδέ φιλάνθρωπους, ουδέ αν τα. μάλιστα ήμΐν ήμαρ-τηκόσιν έπιτιμώσι σύν τή δίκη· τοσοΰτον μισός εστι προς τα αυτόματα τών κακών, πόλεμον δέ, όστις ούχ ήττον άπόλλυσιν ή σεισμός, αυτοί προ-αιρούμεθα καί τοΐς αιτίοις τούτων άνθρώποις ούχ 66
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Indeed they are said to be, as it were, her.-'.lds sent by the gods, and for that reason among ourselves also, while peace is proclaimed by heralds, wars for the most part take place unheralded. Furthermore, men go unarmed into an armed camp as envoys to sue for peace and it is not permitted to -wrong any of them, the belief being that all messengers in behalf of friendship are servants of the j;ods. Again, whenever, as armies come together for battle, there suddenly appears an omen from heaven or there occurs a quaking of the earth, immediately the men wheel about and withdraw from 011c another, believing the gods do not wish them to fight : but no divine portent is deemed a signal for war. And furthermore, when peace is brought about, we do nil those things which arc not only most pleasant for mortals but also tokens of happiness—we bedeck ourselves with garlands, offer sacrifice, and hold high festival: but we do quite the opposite in time of war, just as in time of mourning—we shut ourselves within the gates, live in dread of every thing, and abandon ourselves to despair. Moreover, at such times the women wail for their husbands and the children for their fathers, as they would over the greatest calamities.
Again, whenever there comes a pestilence or an earthquake, we blame the gods, in the belief that they cause misery for mankind, and we claim they are not righteous or benevolent, not even if they are punishing us justly for most grievous sins ; so great is our hatred of those evils which occur through chance. Yet war, which is no less destructive than an earthquake, we choose of our own volition ; and we do not blame at all the human beings who are
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εγκαλοΰμεν ούδεν, ιυσπερ υπέρ εκείνων τοΐς θεοΐς, αλλά τούτους είναι καί φιλοδήμους δοκούμεν καί λεγόντων ηδιστα άκούομεν αυτών καί συμβουλεύ-ουσι πειθόμεθα, καί ττάσας αύτοΐς παρεχομεν αντί των κακών—ούκ άμοιβάς, άμοιβαί γάρ εξ ίσων αν εγίγνοντο προς αυτούς1 κακώι—αλλά χάριτας και τιμάς καί επαίνους· ώστε σφόδρα αν είεν ανόητοι τών επί τοΐς κακούς ετι χάριν είδότων φειδόμενοι.
Τό μεν ουν πρώτον, άνδρες Κικομηδεΐς, τάς αιτίας της στάσεoJς ίδωμεν, ει μεν γάρ τηλικαΰτά εστιν, ώστ άξιοι’ είναι πολεμεΐν πόλεμον ου σύντομον, οΐος αν2 τοΐς όπλοις εγίγνετο καί παρηγοριάν είχε το τάχος της διακρίσεως, αλλά μακράν καί άπαυστοί’, ώστε αυτόν ύπολείπεσθαι καί τοΐς παισί καί τοΐς εκγόνοις καί μηδέποτε σχεΐν ελπίδα κατ-αλλαγής, άγωνιζώμεθα καί στασιάζωμεν καί πράγματα πο-ρεχωμεν άλληλοις όσα ενεστι παρεχειν, άχθόμενοι διότι μη καί3 πλείω δυνάμεθα. ει δε μάλιστα μεν ουδέν εστι το άθλον τούτου του κακού, τα δε δοκού vt α είναι καί μικρά εστι καί φαύλα καί ουδ’ Ιδ ιώτας υπέρ αυτών στ ασιάζειν άξιόν εστιν, ούχ όπως πόλεις τηλικαύτας, μη πάσχωμεν όμοιόν τι τοΐς άφροσι τών παίδων, οΐτινες αίδούμενοι μη δοκώσι μάτην όργίζεσθαι τοΐς πατράσιν η ταΐς μητράσιν ου βούλονται καταλλάττεσΟαι ραδίως.
Υπέρ μεν οδν γης η θαλάττης ου δη* μαχόμεθα, αλλά θαλάττης μεν ούδ’ αντιποιούνται προς υμάς οι ι καείς, ἀλλ’ ηδεως, ώστε μηδεμίαν παρεχειν
1 After αυτούς Hciske adds κακα'ι.	2 αν Emperius : έν.
3 μη και Emperius : και μη.	4 οι) δή Weil : οὰδὲ.
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responsible for these evils, as wc blame the gods for earthquake or pestilence, hut we even think them patriotic and we listen to them with delight, when they speak, we follow their advice, and in payment for the evils they occasion we pvt· them every kind of—I won’t say return, for return would mean evil for evil—but rather thanks mid honours and words of praise ; and so they would be very witless indeed if they spared those who are evi-n onitefu] for their evils.
First of all, then, men of Nicomt-dia, let us inspect the reasons for your strife. For if the issues are so great that it is fitting to wage a war that is no short one, such as could be waged by foro<* of arms and have as its consolation tlie sprnl of its decision, but instead a long war without cessation, one to be handed on to our children and our children’s children and never achieve the hope of settlement, then let us engage in the struggle, maintain the strife. Ind make all the trouble kve can for one another, being· vexed that our powers are not even greater. But if at best the prize for which this evil is endured is a mere nothing and till siipposed issues ave both small and trifling and it is not fitting even for private persons to squabble over them, much less cities of such importance, then let us not behave at all like foolish children who, ashamed lest they may seem to their fathers or their mothers to be enraged without a cause, do not wish to make it up with one another lightly.
Well now, surely, me are not fighting for land or sea ; on the contrary, the Nieaeans do not even present counterclaims against you for the sea, but they have gladly withdrawn from competition so as to
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μάχην, διακεκρινται. καί μην ούδε ύπερ προσόδων άγωνιζόμεθα, άλλα εκάστοις άπόχρη τα οικεία-και ταϋτα 8c1 τυγχάνει διωρισμενα, και μην γε και τάλλα πάντα, ώσπερ εν ειρ-ηνη και φιλία, και καρπών είσιν άντιδόσεις και γάμων επιμιξίαι και απ' αυτών και συγγένεια ι πολλαί τινες ηδη γεγενη-μεναι- και προξενιάς δε εχομεν και φιλίας ίδιω-τικάς. θεούς τε τούς αυτούς νομίζετε καί τάς εορτάς πλείστας ομοίως άγετε, και μην ούδε υπέρ τών εθών ούκ εστιν ούδεμία ύμΐν μάχη, τούτων δε απάντων ούκ εχθρας παρεχόντων αιτίαν, άλλα
23	τουναντίον φιλίας καί όμονοίεχς, μαχόμεθα. καν τις υμάς επιστάς ερηται, Τί δε ύμάς οι Νικαεΐς άδικοΰσ ιν; ούδε ν είπεΐν εξετε. καν εκείνων πύθη-ται πάλιν, Τι δε οι ύ\ικομηδεΐς άδικοΰσιν ύμάς; ούδε αυτοί λέγειν εξουσιν ούδε εν.
Άλλα άθλόν εστιν εν τω με'σ ω κείμενον, υπέρ ου διαφερεσθε. καί τί τούτο εστιν; α μεν γε καί ονομάσαι άξιον καί όμολογησαι και περί ών αν καί συγγνοίη~ τις τοι ς άγωνιζομενοις, τούτων ού-δεν εστι, τα δε οντα3 ούδε είπεΐν ούδε όμολογησαι4 καλώς εχει- τοιαΰτά εστιν, ούτω σμικρα, ούτως τα τυχόντα, εφ' οΐς οι μεν ανόητοι φιλοτιμηθεΐεν αν
24	'ίσως, ευ δε φρονών αν ούδείς. οι γάρ παρακαλοϋν-τες ύμάς επί την στάσιν {δι ας δε αιτίας ούκ
1	δέ] δή Arnim.
2	συγγνοίη Rciske : συγγνώμη.
3	οὰδέν έστι, τα δε οντα Seidell : οόδ’ ἔστι, τὰ δέοντα ΒΜ, ούδεστι τα δέοντα 1τ.
1 After όμολογησαι Emperiws deletes ώς.
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afford no cause for conflict. And what is more, w<* are not contending for revenues either, but eneh side is content with what is its own ; moreover, these matters, as it happens, have* been clearly delimited —and so indeed is all else besides—just as if in peaee and friendship. Furthermore, there is interchange of produce between the two cities, as well intermarriage, and in consequence already thru· have come to be many family ties between us ; yes. and we have proxenics1 and ties of personal friendship to unite us. Besides, yon worship tlu· same gods as they do, and in most ca^cs you conduct your festivals as they do. In fact you have no quarrel as to your customs either. Yet, though all these things afford no occasion tor hostility, blit rather for friendship and concord, still we %ht. And if some one comes up and a^ks you, “ But how arc the Nicaeans -wronging you ” you will have nothing to reply. And if he asks them in turn, “ But how-are the men of Nieoinedia wronging you ? ” they too will not have a single thing to say.
However, there is a prize at stake between you, one over which you are at odds. And what is this prize ? It is none of those tilings which are fit to name or to acknowledge, and the competitors for which one might even pardon, nay, its constituent elements it is not well even to mention or acknowledge ; they are of such a nature, so petty, so commonplace, things upon which fools perhaps might pride themselves, but not any man of good sense. For those λυΙιο summon you to the, contest—but their motives it is perhaps not for me to scrutinize
1	The Greek proxenos was roughly comparable to the modern consul.
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εμόν ίσως εζελεγχειν) άλλ' οι γε χαίροντα αυτί] τούτο μόνον λαλουσιν 'Υπέρ πρωτείων άγωνιζό-μεθα. τούτους ου ν αυτούς ερησομαι πάλιν εγώ-Ύίνων πρωτείων; καί πότερον εργω και πράγματι δοθησομενων η περί ονόματος αυτό μόνον εστίν ύμΐν η μάχη; ^	/	^	χ
Καί πρότερον γάρ δήποτε ακούω το αύτο τοΰτο γενεσθαι στάσεως Ελληνικής αίτιον, και πολεμή-σαι περί των πρωτείων τούς ’Αθηναίους και τούς Λακεδαιμονίους, καί διότι μεν ουδέ εκείνοις ελυσιτε-λησεν η στάσις καί ο πόλεμος, αλλά προς άλλή-λους άγωΐ'ΐζόμενοι περί των πρωτείων άπώλεσαν αυτά αμφότεροι, καί υμείς άπαντες εκείνα ίστε καί ίσως κάγώ μικρόν ύστερον υπέρ αυτών ερώ. τί δε; τοΰτο ως όμοιον εκείνο) προβαλλόμενοι Αεγουσιν; ’Αθηναίοι περί του φόρους λαμβάνειν παρά των νησιωτών επολεμουν, καί περί του δικά-ζειν οίκοι τάς άπάη’των δίκας κατά άλληλων ηγωνί-ζοντο, καί καθόλου περί βασιλείας ό πόλεμος ην ταΐς πόλεσιν εκείναις.
Ημείς δε αν άπολάβωμεν το πρωτεΖον άμαχεί παραδόντων αυτό τών Νικαεων, πάτερα ληφόμεθα τούς φόρους οΰς νυν εκείνοι λαμβάνουσιν; η τάς πόλεις τάς συντελούσας εις τό παρ’ εκείνοις δικαστήριον ενταυθοί καλεσομεν; η πεμφομεν αύτοίς άρμοστάς; η δεκάτας τάς1 παρά τών Βιθυνών εκείνοις ελαττον παρεξομεν; η τί εσται; καί τί ^	1 τάς added by Emperius. 1 2
1	Tilt· rivalry bit ween Athens and Sparta formed an apt text for Dio on otlin· occasions. Of. Or. 34·. 49-51.
2	I)io makes passing· allusion to this struggle in § 38, but he fails to include reference to their loss of the leadership.
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—however tljat may be. those who delight in it prate of naught but thi1- : “ We are contending for primacy.” Very well. Ι λνΐΐΐ reply to these same persons "with the query : “ Wliat primacy ? And is it a primacy to be actually and in fact conceded to you. or is your battle for a name and nothing move ' ”
Yes, I hear that this is not the first time this same tiling has served ns the cause of strife among the Greeks—that the Athenians and the Spartans went to war for the primacy.1 Moreover, that strife and warfare vert* not profitable in their ease either, but in struggling with one another for the primacy they both Inst it. you all know and I myself may possibly mention a bit later.- What thru - In proposiiur this struggle of yours do they speak of it as similar to that of the Athenians and tin- Spartans ? The Athenians waged war that they might continue to receive tribute from tin· islanders.3 and they and their opponents fought each other over the right of every man to have his lawsuits tried in his own home city, and. broadly speaking, the war between those states was for the prize* of empire.
But if ire recover the primacy, the Nicaeans relinquishing it without a fi.u'ht. shall we receive the tribute they get now ? Shall we summon for ' trial here the cities which now are subject to their jurisdiction ? Shall we send them military governors ?4 Shall we any the less permit them to have the tithes from Bithynia ? Or what will be the
3	The Athenian empire did not consist wholly of islandtri>, but “ the islands ’’ was a common phrase to denote the member states.
4	Seemingly an allusion to the “ harmosts ’’ Sparta sent out after the defeat of Athens to insure Spartan control of the Aegean.
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ημΐν γενήσεται πλέον; εγώ γάρ Φπέρ απαντων νομίζω τούς ανθρώπους των πραττομένων ούχΐ μάτην ούδ' είκη σπουδάζει ν, ἀλλ’ αει γίγνεσθαι
27	τον αγώνα αντί τινος. 6 μεν γάρ πολέμων η περί ελευθερίας αγωνίζεται, καταδουλου μενών αυτόν άλλων, η περί αρχής, αυτός ετέρους καταδουλου-μενος. 6 δέ πλέιυν την θάλατταν ούκ άλην είκη1 διατίθεται■ κινδυνεύει γάρ ήτοι γε όδοΰ χάριν η εμπορίας. ΐνα δε μη πάντα φέρω τα παραδείγματα , απλώς και ‘πράττομεν άπαντα οι άνθρωποι τέλους ενεκεν Αγαθού καί φευγομεν τάς εναντίας πράξεις τέλους ένεκεν κακού, τό δε χωρίς αίτιας
28	σπουδάζειν η πόνεΐν, τούτ έστιν ο τοΐς άνοητοις προσηκει μόΐ’οις. ει μεν οΰν τις σπουδήν εχοι καλεΐσθαι βασιλεύς ιδιώτης ών, καί τούτο άριστα έπιστάμενος αυτός υπέρ αυτού, τουναντίον ούτος η η2 δοκει γέλωτα όφλησει, χρώμενος όνόματι φευδει δίχα πράγματος. καί επί τών άλλων δέ ομοίως απάντων, καν αύλητης τις εθέλη δοκεΐν, αύλεΐν ούκ έπιστάμενος, καν μουσικός ούδέν υπέρ μουσικής είδώς, καν κιθαριστής ουδέ άφασθαι της λύρας έπιστημόνως δυνάμενος. τούς μέν οΰν τοιουτους ούδέν κωλυσει καί μαινόμένους δοκεΐν, ημείς δε οίόμεθα, εάν έπιγραφώμέν που πρώτοι, το πρω-
29	τεΐον έξειν; ποιον, άνδρες Νικομηδεΐς, πρωτεύον;
1 άλην elxf) Gcel : άλλη νίκη UM, άλλην νίκην H.
2 η η Emperhis, η οἱ Sonny : rjeι Μ, η ή UB, el rj T.
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situation ? And what benefit will accrue to us ? For I believe that in all their undertakings men do not exert themselves idly or at random, but that their struggle is always for some end. For example, the man who goes to war fights cither for liberty— in which case others are trying to enslave him—or for sovereignty—in which case he hiinseh’ is trying to enslave the others. Similarly the man who goes to sea does not undertake an aimless roving, for surely the risks he takes are either for the purpose of reaching some destination or else for trafficking. But, not to present all tlu: various illustrations, in a word we human beings not only do all we do because of an end that is pood, hut we also avoid the opposite activities because of an end that is evil. On the other hand, to exert oneself or toil without a reason is appropriate for fools alone. If. for example, a man should entertain a .serious purpose to be called Kins; when he is merely ;i private citizen—and when, moreover, lie knows that fact about himself perfectly well —quite contrary to his fond imagining, he would become a laughing-stock, inasmuch as lie would be using a_false title devoid of reality. And it is much the same in all the other matters too, whether a man wishes to be thought a flautist when he doesn’t knowhow to blow the pipes, or musical when he knows nothin"· of the art of music, or a player of the eithara when he cannot even touch the harp intelligently. While, therefore, there will be nothing to prevent men like that from being deemed actually crazy, do we imagine that, provided we are somewhere registered as “ first,” we shall actually have the primacy ? What kind of primacy, men of Nieomedia ? You see, I am going to ask
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και yap δεύτεροι1 υμάς ερήσομαι καί τρίτον ον τί το όφελος εστιν; ού τί το έργον; άφ' ου πότερον πλουσιώτεροι γενησόμεθα ή μείζονες ή δυνατώ-τεροι; το κενοδοξεΐν ανόητου μεν είναι καί em των ιδιωτών νενόμισται, και μάλιστα τούτων κατα-γελώμεν και διαπτύομεν αυτοί1 και τελευτώντες ελεοΰ/χεν τούς ούκ έπισταμένους τινι δια φέρει δόξα φευδής αληθούς· και των πεπαιδευμένων ούδεις όντως έχει προς αυτήν, ως έπιθυμειν άνοήτου1 2 πράγματος.3
Ταί? δέ πόλεσι φ ή τις κοινή προσήκειν όσα μηδε των ιδιωτών τοι ς γενναίοις και πεπαιδευμένοις;
30	καθόλου δ’ ει τις υμάς έροιτο, ’Άνδρες Νικομηδεΐς, τί βοΰλεσθε, πότερον είναι πρώτοι ταΐς άληθείαις ή καλεϊσθαι μή όντες; όμολογήσαιτε αν δήπονθεν είναι πρώτοι μάλλον έθέλειν ή καλεϊσθαι μάτην. ου γάρ τα ονόματα δύναμιν έχει την τών πραγμάτων' όσα δε ταΐς άληθείαις έστι τοιαΰτ α, ου τω και εξ
31	ανάγκης ονομάζεται. πειράσθε τοίνυν πρωτευειν τών πόλεων το μεν πρώτον εκ τής έπιμελείας της περί αύτάς- τούτο μεν γάρ,4 καθό μητρόπολίς έστεβ έξαίρετόν εστιν έργον ύμέτερον εΐτα τω παρέχειν αυτούς δικαίους άπασι και μέτριους και μή πλεονεκτεΐν εν μηδενι μηδε βιαζεσθαι. ταύτα γάρ εξ ανάγκης άπεχθείας κινεί και διαφοράς, φύσει μεν τών ελαττόνων προς τούς μειζονας υπ-όππως διακειμένων, ως εξ άπαντος πλεονεκτεΐσθαι
1 αυτοί Capps: αυτοί?, which Arnim deletes.
2 ατόήτοι'1 άνονήτου C asaubon.
3 ώς . . . πράγματος deleted by Arnim.
4 γάρ added by Kmperius.	5 εστε Reiske: εστιν.
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you a second time,1 and even a third time. Λ primacy whose utility is what ? Whose function is what ? One by reason of which wu shall become wealthier or greater or more powerful ? Vainglory has come to be regarded as a foolish tiling even in private individuals, and we ourselves deride and loathe, and end by pitying, those persons above all who do not know wherein false glory differs from the genuine ; besides, no educated man has such a feeling about glory as to desire a foolish thing.
Shall we say, then, that all those things befit our cities as communities which do not befit even persons in private life who are men of breeding and cultivation ? But, speaking generally, if some one were to question you and say, “ Men of Nicomedia, what do you want ? To be first in very truth, or to be called first when you are not ? ” Surely you would admit that you prefer to be first rather than to be called first to no purpose. For names have not the force of facts ; whereas things that are in very truth of a given nature must also of necessity be so named. Try, therefore, to hold first place among our cities primarily on the strength of your .solicitude for them -—for since you are a metropolis,1 2 such indeed is your special function—and then too by showing yourselves fair and moderate toward all. and by not being grasping in any matter or trying to gain your end by force, l'or greed and violence necessarily stir up hatreds and disagreements, since it is natural that the weaker party should be disposed to look with suspicion on the stronger, believing they are due to
1	Cf. i ll.
2	To tht* Greek the word metropolis meant primarily mother-city.
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μελλόντων, όταν δέ καί έργοj τούτο γίγνηται, δικαιότερου της άπεχθείας παροξυνόμενης.
32	'Έξεστι δε ύμΐν ενεργετεΐν τάς πόλεις και πλέον και μεΐζον η έκείνοις, το μεν1 πρώτον και μάλιστα διά την Οάλατταν, εξ ης απάντων μεν και των νυν κομιζομένων μετέχουσι τα μεν χάριτι2—δει δε δημοσία χαρίζεσΟαι την πάλιν, ούκ ιδία τινός3—τα δε και διακλέπτοντες αυτοί, τα δ' αΐτούμενοι παρ' έκαστα· και αντιλέγετε μεν ουδέποτε τοΐς αίτη-σασιν υμείς, αυτό δέ όμως φορτικόν εστι το την της αίτησεως ανάγκην έχειν. ει δέ και τούτων απάντων μεταλαμβάνειν επιτρέψετε τοΐς δημοις τοΐς καθ' έκάστην ημέραν α'ιτουμένοις το προς την χρείαν επείγον, πώς ούκ είκός εστι μείζους υμάς έσεσθαι παρ' αύτοΐς, εύεργετοΰντας αυτούς; και άμα και μεγάλην ποιήσετε την ομόνοιαν διά παντων ελευσομένην.
33	ΥΙειράσθε δέ και τοΐς ήγεμόσιν αιδώ παρέχειν, αει τούτο φανερόν καθιστάντες οτι μη άπόχρη ύμΐν καλώς διοικεΐσθαι μόνοις, αλλά παντός έπιμελεΐσθε4 τού τών Βιθυνών γένους και ουδέ ν ήττον δυσχεραίνετε τοΐς εις τους άλλους άδικήμασιν ή τοΐς εις αυτούς· καν5 τινες καταφύγωσιν έφ' υμάς δεόμενοι βοήθειας, προθύμως έπαρκεΐτε και ομοίως, ταΰτα το πρωτεΐον ύμΐν παραδώσει το αληθινόν, ουχ η περί τών ονομάτων προς Νικαεΐς μάχη.
34	Βουλοίμην δ' αν και εκείνους τά αυτά ποιεΐν, και ποιήσουσιν εάν καταλλαγήτε, και μείζων η δυναμις
1	μιν adik-il by Kmperius.
2	μετίχουσι τὰ μεν χάριτι added by Pflugk.
3 After τινα? Wilammvitz suspects a lacuna.
4 (ττιμελεΐσθε liriske : επιμελεΐσθαι. 5 καν Arnilii : αν.
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be overreached in every matter, and when that does actually take place, their hostility is still more justly aroused.
On the other hand, you have it in your power to benefit the cities more fully and more effectively than the Nicaeans, first and foremost because of the sea, all the revenue of which the cities share even now, partly as a favour—though your city should grant favours officially and not to certain persons privately —partly also through their own smuggling operations, and partly on application in each separate case; and while you never refuse such applicants, still the very necessity of making application is irksome. If. however, you will actually allow the communities who day by day petition for what is urgent for their need the privilege of sharing in all these rights, is it not reasonable to suppose that you will stand higher in their estimation when you become their benefactors ? And at the same time you will also increase the concord which will spread everywhere.
But you must also strive to give the provincial governors occasion to respect yon. by continually making it manifest that you are not content with merely being well governed yourselves, but that you are concerned for the welfare of tlxe whole Ilithynian people, and that you are no less displeased over the wrongs inflicted upon the others than you are over those inflicted upon yourselves : moreover, that if any persons flee to you for succour, you aid them promptly and impartially. This line of conduct is what will yield you that primacy which is genuine, and not your squabble with Nicaeans over titles.
And I should like the Nicaeans also to pursue the same course, and they will do so if you come to
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υμών γενήσεται συντεθεΐσα. καί γάρ των πόλεων όμοΰ γενόμενοι ττασώ)ν άρξετε, και τοΐς ηγεμοσι γενήσεται πλείων δια τροπή προς υμάς και φόβος, εάν άδικεΐν θελωσιν. το 8e νυν εχον αι μεν άλλαι πάλας υπό της ύμετερας στάσεως είσιν επηρμεναι· χρείαν γάρ αυτών δοκεΐτε εχειν καί ταΐς άληθείαις <ζχετε διά τον προς άλλήλους αγώνα και πάσχετε οΐόν τι πάσχουσιν επειδάν δυο επιφανείς ομοίως άνδρες διαπολιτεύωνται προς άλλήλους· εξ ανάγκης άπαντας θεραπεύουσι καί τους πλεΐστον όσον απο-δέοντας αυτών. ώστε εν ώ περί του πρωτείου μα-χεσθε υμείς, κινδυνεύει τό πρωτεΐον παρ εκείνοις είναι τοΐς θεραπευομενοις ύφ’ υμών. ουδέ γάρ εν-εστιν ούκ εχειν τούτο δοκεΐν τινας, ο παρ' αυτών εκείνων ύμεΐς λαμβάνειν άξιοΰτε. καί τάς πόλεις ουν πάσα ανάγκη γενήσεται την τάξιν την εαυτών άπολαβεΐν, καί ώσπερ είκός εστι καί δίκαιον, εκεί-νας υμών χρήζειν, ούχ υμάς εκείνων, καί ούχϊ παρά τούτο αξιώσω τυραννικώς υμάς αυτόίς προσ-φερεσθαι, πράως δε καί μετρίως, ώσπερ ύφηγησά-μην μικρόν έμπροσθεν, ϊνα μη φορτικόν γενηται τό πρωτεΐον υμών, αλλά καί πρωτεΐον η καί φιληται.
30	Τα δε τοι ν ηγεμόνων νΰν μεν όπως εχει, τί δει προς επισταμενους λέγειν; η1 γάρ ούκ επαισθάν-εσθε τής τυραννίδος, ήν ή στάσις ή ύμετερα δίδωσι τοΐς αρχουσιν υμών; εύθεως γάρ 6 βουλό-μενος άδικήσαι τό έθνος είδώς ήκει τί δει ποιή-
1 ή Emperius : ή Π5, ή Μ.
1 Cf. § 31.
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terms with them, and the power of each will become greater through union. For by joining· forces you will control all the cities, and, what is more, the provincial governors will feel greater reluctance and fear with regard to you, in case they wish to commit a wrong. But as things are now, the other cities are elated by the quarrel between you ; for you seem to have need of their assistance, and in fact you do have need of it because of your struggle with each other, and you are in the predicament of two men, both equally distinguished, when they become rivals over politics—of necessity they court the favour of everybody, even of those who are ever so far beneath them. And so while you arc fighting for primacy, the ehances are that the primacy really is in the hands of those who arc courted by you. For it is impossible that people should not be thought to possess that which you expect to obtain from those same people. And so it is goin^ to be absolutely necessary that the cities should resume their proper status, and, as is reasonable and right, that they should stand in need of you, not you of them. And applying this principle I shall expect you to behave toward them, not like tyrants, but with kindness and moderation, just as I suggested a little while ago,1 to the end that your position as leaders may not be obnoxious to them, but that it may be not only leadership but a welcome thing as well.
Again, what need is there to discuss the present situation of your governors in the presence of you who are informed ? Or is it possible you are not aware of the tyrannical power your own strife offers those who govern you? For at once whoever wishes to mistreat your people comes armed with the know-
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σαντα αυτόν μη δούναι δίκην. η γάρ τη Νικαεων εταιρεία προστίθεται και τό μέρος τό εκείνων εχει βοηθούν η τους Νικομηδεΐς ελόμενος ύφ' υμών σώζεται, καί φιλεΐ μεν ουδέτερους, δοκεΐ δε τους ετερους φιλεΐν αδικεί δε πάντας. αδικών δε σώζεται δια τούς μόνους οιο μένους υπ' αυτού φιλεΐ-
37	σθαι. κατεγνώκασι δε υμών άνοιαν δημοσία, και χρώνται καθάπερ τοΐς παιδίοις ύμίν, οϊς πολλάκις αντί τών μεγίστων π ροτείνεται τα μικρότατα’ κάκεΐνα διά την άγνοιαν τών ως αληθώς μεγάλων καί διά την προς τα ελάχιστα ηδονην χαίρει τω μηδενί- καί ύμΐν ούτως αντί δικαιοσύνης, άντι τού μη συλάσθαι τάς πόλεις μηδε άφαιρεΐσθαι τους ανθρώπους τών ιδίων, αντί του μη ύβρίζειν αυτους εις υμάς, αντί του μη παροινεΐν, προτείνουσιν ονόματα καί η ειπον υμάς πρώτους η έγραφαν εΐτά είσιν ακίνδυνοι τό λοιπόν ύμΐν ώς εσχατοις χρώμενοι.
38	Τα γάρ τοιαύτα, εφ' οΐς μέγα φρονείτε, παρά πάσι μεν τοΐς όρθώς εννοούμενο ις διαπτυεται, μάλιστα δε παρά τοΐς 'Ρωμαίοι? γέλωτα κινεί καί καλείται τό ετι ύβριστικώτερον 'Ελληνικά αμαρτήματα. καί γάρ εστιν αμαρτήματα, άνδρες Νικο-μηδεΐς, αληθώς, άλλ' ούχ 'Ελληνικά, ει μη κατ' αυτό1 τούτο 'Ελληνικά φησει τις αυτά είναι, καθ' όσον εκείνοι δόζης άντεποιησαντό ποτε καί 'Αθηναίοι καί Λακεδαιμόνιοι, τα 8e εκείνων ειπον ηδη
1 κατ' αυτό Iieiske : καθ' αυτό.
1 I.e., the proconsuls of Bithynia, as becomes plain from the following sentence. Dio may have had in mind the case of Julius Bassns, proconsul in a.d. 98. However, no doubt others also were guilty of abuses.
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ledge of what he must do to escape the penalty. For either he allies himself with the Xicaean party and has their group for his support, or else by choosing the party of Nicomedia he is protected by you. Moreover, while he has no love for either side, he appears to love one of the two : yet all the while he is wronging them all. Still, despite the wrongs he commits, he is protected by tho^e who believe they alone are loved by him. Yet by their public acts they 1 have branded you as a pack of fools, yes. they treat you just like children, for we often offer children the most trivial things in place of things of greatest worth ; moreover, those children, in their ignorance of what is truly valuable and in their pleasure over what is of least account, delight in what is a mere nothing. So also in your case, in place of justice, in place of the freedom of the cities from spoliation or from the seizure of the private possessions of their inhabitants, in place of their refraining from insulting you, in place of their refraining from drunken violence, your governors hand you titles, and call you “ first either by word of mouth or in writing; that done, they may thenceforth with impunity treat you as being the very last !
In truth such marks of distinction, on which you plume Yourselves, not only are objects of utter contempt in the eyes of all persons of discernment, but especially in Rome they excite laughter and, what is still more humiliating, are called “ Greek failings ! And failings they are indeed, men of Nicomedia, though not Greek, unless some one will claim that in tliis special particular they are Greek, namely, that those Greeks of old, both Athenians and Spartans, once laid counterclaims to glory. 1 low-
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που καί πρότερον ότι μη κενόδοξα ήν, άλΧ υπέρ αρχής αληθούς αγών ει μη τι νυν δοκεΐτε αυτούς υπέρ τής προπομπείας καλώς άγωνίζεσθαι, καθάπερ εν μυστήρια) τινι παίζοντας υπέρ άλλοτρίου πράγματος.
39	"Αν δε το μεν τής μητροπόλεως ύμϊν όνομα εξαίρετου ή, τό δε των πρωτείων κοινόν ή, τί κατά τούτο ελαττοΰσθε; εγώ μεν γάρ τολμήσαιμι αν είπεΐν ότι καν πάντων εκστήτε των ονομάτων, ούδενός εξίστασθε πράγματος, ή τί δοκεΐτε παρα τούτο; την θάλατταν άναχωρήσειν α φ’ υμών η την γην ύμϊν εσεσθαι μικροτεραν ή τάς προσόδους ελάττονας; ήδη ποτε θεάς μετελάβετε; μάλλον δε μόνον ούχι καθ' εκάστην ημέραν θεάσθε και τους τραγωδούς καί τούς άλλους, όσοι δοκοΰσι μεν ηδονής ενεκεν και τερφεως εις τάς σκηνάς παριεναι, τούς δε αισθανόμενους τών γιγνομενων ώφελοΰσιν άρ’ οΰν εκεΐ τις ύμΐν αληθώς είναι δοκει βασιλεύς
40	ή τύραννος ή θεός; καίτοι ταΰτα πάντα καλούνται και Μειγ’λαοι και Άγαμεμνονες, και ούκ ονόματα μόνον εχουσι θεών και ηρώων, αλλά καί πρόσωπα καί στολάς, καί κελεύουσι πολλά, ως εκείνοι· τού δε ποιήματος συντελεσθεντος άπίασι το μηδέν όντες. όνομάζεσθαί1 τις θελει πρώτος· έστω, πρωτεύει τις, καν άλλος όνομάζηται, πρώτος εστιν. ού γάρ τα ονόματα πίστεις τών πραγμάτων εισι, τα 8e πράγματα καί τών ονομάτων.
41	Έτι τοίνυν κάκεΐνο λογίσασθε τό εκ τής όμονοιας
1 όνομάζεσθαί EmperillS : όνομάζεταί.
1	Γί. § 25.
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ever. I may have said already 1 that their doings were not mere vain eoneeit but a struggle for real empire—though nowadays you may fancy somehow that they were making a valiant struggle for the* right to lead the procession, like persons in some mystic celebration putting· up a sham battle over something not really theirs.
But if, while the title “ metropolis ” is your special prerogative, that of leader is shared with others, what do you lose thereby .' For I would venture to assert that, even if you lose all your titles, you are losing nothing real. Or what do you expect to be the consequence of that ? 2 That the sea will retreat from your shores, or your territory be smaller, or your revenues less ? Have you ever yet been present at a play ? More properly speaking, almost every day you behold not only tragic actors but the other sort too, the various actors who appear to come upon the scene to give pleasure and enjoyment, but who really benefit those who are sensitive to the action of the play. Well then, does any one in the cast appear to you to be really king or prince or god ? And yet they are called by all these titles, as well as by the names Menelaus and Agamemnon, and they have not only names of gods and heroes, but their features and robes as well, and they issue many orders, just as would the characters they represent; however, when the piny is over, they take their departure as mere nonentities. Λ person wishes to be dubbed “ first ” ; very good. Some one really is first, and no matter if another wears the title, first he is. For titles are not guarantees of facts, but facts of titles.
Well, here is another outcome of concord for you
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γενησόμενον. νΰν μεν έκαστοι τούς εαυτών άντρας €χετε· αν δε καταλλαγήτε, τούς άλλήλων εξετε· και τας φιλοτιμίας—δει γάρ και τούτων πόλει—διπλάσιάς τίθεσθε1 και τας ύπηρεσίας. λέγειν τις δεινός εστι παρ' ύμΐν κάκείνους ωφελήσει, πλούσιός τις παρ' εκείνοις εστι· χορηγήσει καί παρ' ύμΐν. καθόλου δε ούδείς ούτε ανάξιος ών του πρωτεύειν εν πόλει διά τούτο ευδοκιμήσει παρ' ύμΐν τω προς εκείνους λέγειν η παρ' εκείνοις τω προς ύμάς· ούτε αν φαύλος τις ών καί του δούναι δίκην άξιος εύρε-θή, δια δράσεται2 την τιμωρίαν απαλλαγείς εν-
42	τεΰθεν εκεί, κάκεΐθεν ενθάδε, το δε νυν εχον ώσπερ νφορμεΐτε άλλήλαις αι πόλεις καί εστι τοΐς άδικη-σασι την ετεραν προς την ετεραν καταφυγή, τής 8e όμονοίας γενομενης ανάγκη καλούς είναι καί δικαίους άνδρας ή εκ τής Ώιθυνίας άπαλλάττεσθαι. μέγα φρονείτε τή τού πλήθους ύπερβολή· πλείους εσεσθε. γήν3 ικανήν δοκεΐτε εχειν πλείω τής ικανής εξετε. καθόλου πάντα μιχθεντα, καί καρποί καί χρήματα καί άνδρών άξίαι καί δυνάμεις, διπλάσια τα παρ' άμφοτεροις γίγνεται.4
43	Ου δε πάντα ενεκεν οι άνθρωποι πραττουσιν, η ηδονή, κρείττων λόγου, τό γάρ τα μεν όδυνώντα ύμάς εξαιρεθήναι, καί φθόνον καί φιλονικίαν καί την εκ τούτων γιγνομενην στάσιν καί τό επιβου-λεύειν άλλήλοις ύμάς καί τό τοΐς κακοΐς εφήδεσθαι τοΐς των πλησίον καί τό επί τοΐς άγαθοΐς άχθεσθαι,
1 τίθεσθε Emperius : τἱθεσθαι UH, τίθετε Μ.
2 διαδράσεται Emperius : διαδράσαι Μ, διahpaarj UB.
3 γήν Casaubon : τήν.
1 After γίγνεται Arnim deletes και.
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to take into account. At present you two cities have each your own men ; blit if you come to terms, you will each have the other s too : and as for honours—for a city needs these too—set them down as doubled, and likewise the services. Some one in your city is gifted as a speaker ; he will aid the Xieaeans too. There is a rich man in Nicaea ; lu· will defray public expenses in your city too. And in "uneral. neither will any man who is unworthy of first place in ;i city achieve fame with you by assailing the Xieaeans. or with the Xieaeans by assailing you ; nor. in case a man is found to be a low fellow and deserving of punishment, will he escape his just deserts bv migrating from Xicomedia to Nicaea or from Xicae;i to Nieomedia. Yet as things are now. you two cities, as it were, are lying in wait for each other at vour moorings, and men who have wronged the one can find refuge with the other. But once concord is achieved, persons must be men of honour and justice or else get out of Bithynin. You are proud of your superiority in population :	you will be still more
populous. You think you have sufficient territory : you will have more than sufficient. In fine, when all resources have been united—crops, money, official dignities for men, and military forces—the resources of both cities are doubled.
Furthermore, that which is the aim of all human action, pleasure, becomes greater than tongue can tell. For to achieve, on the one hand, the elimination of the things which cause you pain—envy and rivalry and the strife which is their outcome, your plotting against one another, your gloating over the misfortunes of your neighbours, your vexation at their good fortune—and. on the other hand, the intro-
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τα δι όναντία αντί τούτων ζίσαλθεϊν eh τάς πόλ€ΐς, κοινωνίαν αγαθών, ομοφροσύνην, όπί τοι?1 αύτοΐς αμφοτόρων χαράν, ονχί ταΰτα πάντα όορτη eoiKe
44	δημοσία; λογίαaa6e δι όντως, ei τις ύμίν, άνδρβς Νι κομηδ€Ϊς, θ eon· a'ipeaiv όδωκ€ν, el βούXeaSe μη μόνοι· την αυτών πάλιν όχ€ΐν, άλλα και την Νι-καόωϊ', ουκ αν παράδοξον μόι· υπό μ€γόθους όφάνη αγαθόν ύμΐν, ev£aa0e δ' αν πάσας €υχάς ώστε αυτού Tvxeiv; άλλα τούτο το2 παράδοξον δοκοΰν ekeaTiv ηδη γονόσθαι και την Νίκαιαν 0peTepav
45	elvai και τα παρ’ ύμΐν eKeivcov. η τών μιν άδ^λ-φών θαυμάιζομ€ν τους eh άπαντα3 κοινόν οικονν-τας οίκον και μη ι·€ν€μημόνους τα πατρώα νπο μικρολογίας, ο re πλούτος αυτών ότι μάλλον θαυμάζ€ται, μ€ΐζων ών και4 κατ' αυτό τούτο, τω μη νοίΈμήσθαι μηδό οκάστω το ημισυ γ€γονόναι τών πάντων, άλλα τό ολον άμφοτόριον δοκ€Ϊν, eTi δι και ως αγαθούς πάι·τ€ς όξινους άρώσι καί ως δικαίους και ως τω υ vt ι άδeλφoύς■ ev 8e ταΐς πόλeσι γ€νομ€νη αυτή η άδeλφότης ούχί και μeΐζov αγαθόν όσται και κάλλιον5 και πλoυσιώτepov;
40	"Αξιόν 8e αυτήν γ€ΐ·όσθαι και διά τους προγόνους
κοιι·ονς όντας άμφοτόραις ταΐς πόλ€σι και διά τους θ€ονς, ών και παρ' όκ€ΐνοις και παρ' ύμΐν ομοιαί eloi τιμαί. τούτο γάρ Ιστιν όφ' ώ και μάλιστα ὅδυνηθ€ΐη τις αν, ότι πάντα κοινά ’όχοντ€ς, και προγόνους και θeoύς και όθη καί όορτάς, οι 8e πολλοί καί συγγ€ν€ΐας ιδιωτικός καί φιλίας, ώσπερ Έλληνες προς βαρβάρους μαχόμ€θα, η τό €τι τού-
1	έπι τοι? Eniperius : eV.
2	τό added bv Reiske.
3	απαντο. Elliperius : άτταν τον UM, άπαντας τον Β.
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duction into your cities of their opposites—sharing in things which are good, unity of heart and mind, rejoicing of both pcoplt's in tin· same tilings—docs not all this resemble a public festival ? But figure it this way. If some μ»xl, men of Nieomedia, had given you the option of having not merely your own eitv, but also that of’ the Nicaeans, Λνοιιΐιΐ not that have seen](‘d to you a boon of incredible lniijrmtudc, and would you not have* niadr all sorts of vows in the hope of obtaining it ? Well, this tiling which seems incredible can take place at oikh·—Nicaea can bo yours and your possessions theirs. Or, since we admire those brothers who share completely a common estate and have not because of stinginess divided their patrimony ; whose wealth, moreover, is even more admired, since it is Qreater for the very reason that it luis not hern divided and half of everything made* the property of each, but instead the whole is I bought to belong· to both ; rmri whom, furthermore, all men rc-Ard as good and just mid really brothers—since this is true, if this spirit of brotherhood is achieved in your cities, will it not In-an even greater blessing, more beautiful and richer ?
Moreover, it deserves to be ;iehievi‘d, not alone beeause of the ancestors whieh both eitio^ have in common, but also because of tlu> puls, whose rites are alike both in tln-iv city and in yours. For this is a fact which might cau.sc one even greater sorrow, that though we have everything in common--ancestors, gods, customs, festivals, and, in the case of most of \is, personal ties of blood and friendship, still we fight like Greeks against barbarians, nr, what 4
4 μΐίζων ὥν και Crosby, και μείζων Sokci Reiske : μ^ίζων και.	5 κάλλιον Pflugk : καλόν.
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του τ to γιγνομενω1 νφ' υμών ομοιότεροι’, ώσπερ
47	άνθρωποι προς θηρία, ούκ όφεσθε εις άλλήλους;
ούκ άκούσεσθε άλλήλων; ούκ άντιδεζιώσονται, την αρχήν ποιησαμενων υμών, άλληλας αι πόλεις; ούχί πάντα τα παρά άμφοτεροις αγαθά κτησεσθε καταλλαγεντες;	ου χρησεσθε αντοΐς θελοντες;
ωφελον εζην και τον 'Κφεσίων δήμον ποιήσασθαι αδελφόν υμών, ιοφελον και τα Σμυρναίων οικο-
48	δομηματα2 κοινά ύμιν εγενετο. ταΰτα δε πάντα τηλι-καΰτα όντα αγαθά ενός ενεκα ονόματος άπόλλντε, ποιαν ώφελειαν, τινα ηδονην;
ΆΛΛ’ ότι μεν και λνσιτελησει ταΐς πόλεσιν η καταλλαγη γενομενη και μέχρι νυν ύμιν ούκ ελυσιτελησεν η στάσις ουσα καί τα αγαθά τα εκ της όμονοίας γενησόμενα καί τα κακά τα διά την
49	εχθραν υπάρχοντα, προείρηται μοι μετρίως. λοιπόν δε ειπειν ότι καί μενεΐ ταΰτα διαλλαγεντων υμών, ηδη γάρ τινες είσιν οι καί τούτο δεδοικότες, ών αποδέχομαι του φόβου την αιτίαν, ε’ί γε Αεγουσιν αυτό2 ταΐς άληθείαις επιθνμοΰντες της όμονοίας καί φοβούμενοι μη λνθη καί ού τούναντίον αύτοΰ χάριν του μΐ]δε όλως αύτην γενεσθαι τοΰτο προβάΧλονται.
Τό μεν ου ν μεγιστον ύμιν και το πιστοτατον του μενεΐν* την ομόνοιαν ενεχυρον έστω το συμφε-ρειν αύτην. α γάρ καί λόγω παραδειχθεντα διότι συνοίσει μόνον ηδη πείθειν ύμάς εοικε, πώς ον χρη
1	το ἔτι τούτον τω γιγνομίνω Pflllgrk : τί ΐτι τούτων γιγνο-/χένων.
2	οικοδομήματα] Einperius deletes.
3	αντδ Einperius : αύτοϊ.	4 μενΐΐν Arnim : μένειν.
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is still more like your conduct than that, like human beings against wild beasts ! Will you not look each other in the face ? Will you not listen to each other ? Will your two cities not clasp hands together, you being the first to extend vour hand ? Will you not by making peace acquire for yourselves all the good things both possess ? Will you not enjoy them eagerly ? Oh that it were possible for yon to make even the Kphesians your brothers! Oh that the edifices of Smyrna too might have been shared by you ! 15ut all these things, mighty blessings that they are—arc you forfeiting them for lack of one single word, gains so rich, pleasure so «rival ?
However, that the reconciliation will be profitable to you two cities when it is achieved, and that the strife still going on lias not hern profitable for you down to the present moment, that so many blessings will be yours as a result of concord, and that so many evils now are yours because of enmity—all this has been treated by me at sufficient length. But it remains for me to add that these r.dvantages will be permanent when you have made peace with out* another. For already there are some who have fears on this score too, men whose reasons for fear I understand, at least if they give utterance to it from a genuine desire for concord and a fear that concord may be destroyed, and if they are not, instead, putting forth this idea for the very purpose of preventing any reconciliation at all.
Well, let the greatest and most trustworthy guarantee that your concord will be permanent be its expediency. For if the mere recital of the reasons which show that it will be advantageous apparently is already convincing you, why should not
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50	την αιτο των έργων εξειν αύτά ττζίθώ βεβαιοτεραν; ετι δε εύθυμός ειμι καί διά το της συνήθειας υμάς δυσαπάλλακτος εχειν. ει γάρ η στάσίς τοσούτω χρόνο/ διά την συνήθειαν μόνον εμμεμενηκεν υ μιν,
’ τηλικοΰτον ουσα κακόν, πώς ούχι και τάς διαλ-Aayas' εΐκός εστιν τ'βίους τε οϋσας και.δικαιοτερας ποιησειν και την συνήθειαν πλείονα ;2 και φυλάτ-τεσθαι δε μικρά δεησει και προ απάντων τούς άνδρας τούς άδοξους, αν ποτε διαβάλλωσιν υμάς άλληλοις—μη γάρ ακούσητε αυτών ίδιον τι θηρω-μενων, ει βουλησονται πάλιν αύτοΐς γενεσθαι τινα χαράν—και μικρόν δε ενεκεν μη παροξύνεσθαι.
51	και τούς θεούς δε είκός εστιν μάλλον πάντων επι-μελησεσθαι του συμμεΐναι την ομόνοιαν. οίμαι γάρ καί αυτήν ταύτην την αρχήν παρ’ εκείνων γενεσθαι* και ούκ αν άλλως επελθεΐν μοι τολμησαι περί τηλικούτου πράγματος εν ύμΐν λέγειν, υπέρ οΰ μηδεις πρότερον είπε μήτε νέος μήτε πρεσβυτερος. εστι δε και άξιοι· αύτοΐς εύξασθαι πάλιν, ονκοϋν εν αρχη μεν εύξάμην αύτοΐς, ΐνα μοι πειθομενους παράσχωσιν υμάς - επει δε τούτο ηδη εοίκατε ποιεΐν, λοιπόν εστιν εύξασθαι περί του φυλάττειν αυτούς εις αει τα καλώς- δόξαντα ύμΐν.
1 τοσοντο] χρόνιοΙ τοσοΰτον χρόνον Arnim.
2	πλείονα \ ηόίονα Wilamowitz.
3 γενεσθαι EmperhlS : γενησεσθαι. 1
1 (Τ. § Ι. ~	2 Cf. § 9.
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these reasons when supported by experience have a persuasiveness even more unshakable ? But what Κ more, I am hopeful also because of your being difficult to dislodge from accustomed habit. For instance, if strife, which is .so great an evil, has remained among you so long merely through force of habit, why is it not reasonable to expect that vour reconciliation. since it is more pleasant and more righteous, will make that habit also more potent ? But you will need a ho to be watchful of little matters, and above all to be watchful of the men of no reputation, in case they ever malign you to each other—for you must not listen to them when they pursue ^ome selfish purpose, in case they wish again to secure for themselves a kind of pleasure—and von will need also to avoid becoming· irritated for petty reasons. A further reason for my optimism is that it is likely the gods will make it their prime concern that concord shall endure. In fact, I feel that even thi* beginning is due to them, and that otherwise it would not have occurred to me to dare to speak in your presence on so great a topic, a topic on which no one previously, whether old or young, has ever spoken.1 And it is even fitting that I pray to them once more. You remember that in the beginning I prayed them to make you heed my words 2 ; but now that you evidently are doing this already, it remains for me to pray that they may preserve for ever your admirable resolutions.
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As noted in tht* introduction to tin· preceding Discourse, Hithynia was a turbulent province. The present Discourse, as its titlt' indicates, was delivered following a period of civil strife in N icaea. Neither the occasion nor the date is known. Arnim would place the .speech in ill*· period following Dio's return from exile, hut Schmid and Leinarchand would assign· it to his sophistic· pi'riofl on stylistic grounds. The speaker’s allusion to frail lu-alth would lend .some support to the later dating.
Tin· opening: pnraprrnpli.s are of special interest as an expression of that pride which the several communities of the province took in their Gm-k ancestry, tint which unfortunately failed to knit them together to form a harmonious entity. Whatever may have been· the ancestry of the inhabitants of tliis region, th<*y «ere evidently eager to claim Greek blood and the patronage of Greek gods. Their pride of race may have been heightem-d lifcau.se of their proximity to Hu* world of tlu' barbarian.
Ancient tradition is not united regarding the founding of Nicaea. On the evidence of its coinapr»*, Dionysus would seem to have been claimed as rounder and tin· name of the city to have been derived from the nymph Nicaea. Strabo (1 j. 5<ki) mentions Antigonus as the original founder, adding that hr called his settlement Antigoneia, but Strabo says that it was founded a second time by Lysimachns, who renamed it Nicaea in honour of his wife, the daughter of Antipater.
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Stephanus of Byzantium calls it a colon}' of Bottiaea, which may be interpreted as referring its founding to veterans of Alexander’s army. Whatever may lave Wt-n the truth of the matter, at tire time of our Discourse Nicaea could boast of a fair degree of antiquity.
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Έγώ χαίρω τιμώμενος ύφ' υμών, ώσπερ είκός εστι χαίρειν τον άνδρα τον σώφρονα τιμώμενον υπό πόλεως αγαθής καί λόγου αξίας, ώσπερ ή υ μετ ε ρα πόλις, κατά τε ισχύ ν και μεγεθος ούδεμιάς ήττω-μενη των όποίποτε ενδόξων γένους τε γενναιότητι καί πλήθους συνοικήσει, των φανερωτάτων γενών ούκ άλλαχόθεν άλλων συνελθόντων φαύλων καί ολίγων, αλλά 'Κλλήνων τε τών πρώτων καί Ma/ce-δ.όνων τό δε μεγιστον ή ρω άς τε καί θεούς οικιστάς λαβοΰσα.
\\ρεπει δε τοΐς υπό θειών ωκισμενοις ειρήνη καί ομόνοια καί φιλία προς αυτούς, αισχρόν γάρ, ει μή σφόδρα εύδαίμονες1 εσονται καί θεοφιλείς2 καί διοίσουσί τι τών άλλων ευτυχία,3 βουλόμενοί γε αληθές επιδεικνύειν τό του γένους, αλλά μή φευδή καί μάταιον λόγον, θεοί γά ρ οίκισταί καί συγ-
1 euSai'yiorej] αίόήμονες Iit'iske.
2 θεοφιλείς] θεοσεβείς (ϊ eel.
3 ευτυχία} εύφυχία Geel.
1	The nature of the honour is unknown. Was it citizenship, as in the case of Niconiedia (Or. 38. 1) ?
2	Strictly speaking, only one “ hero,” Heracles, is named
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I	am delighted at being honoured1 by you,as indeed it. is to be expected that a man of sound judgement would be when honoured by a city which is noble and worthy of renown, as is the case with your city in regard to both power and grandeur, for it is inferior to no city of distinction anywhere, whether in nobility of lineage or in composition of population, comprising, as it does, the most illustrious families, not small groups of sorry specimens who came together from this place and from that, but the leaders among both Greeks and Macedonians, and, what is most significant, having had as founders both heroes 2 and gods.
But it is fitting that those whose city was founded by gods should maintain peace and concord and friendship toward one another. For it is disgraceful if they do not prove to be extremely lucky and blessed of heaven and to some extent superior to the others in good fortune, desiring, as they must, to show birth to be something real and not merely a sham and empty term. For founders, kinsmen,
in connexion with Nicaea, and that too only by Dio in this speech (§ 8). The plural is used for rhetorical effect.
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γενεΐς και προπάτορας ούδεν ούτως εθελουσι τονς αυτών ύχειν, ούτε χώρας κάλλος ούτε καρπών αφθονίαν ούτε πλήθος ανθρώπων, ως σωφροσύνην καί αρετήν καί πολιτείαν νόμιμον και τών μεν αγαθών πολιτών τιμήν, τών δέ κακών ατιμίαν.
3	ως εγωγε ηδομαι νυν ορών υμάς εν μεν σχήμα έχοντας, μίαν δέ φωνήν άφιεντας, ταντά δε βου-λομεΐ'ους. ποιον μεν γάρ θέαμα κάλλιον πόλεως όμοφρονούσης; ποιον δε άκουσμα σεμνοτερον; ποια μεν1 βουλενεται πόλις άμεινον της άμα βου-λενομενης; ποια δε εύμαρεστερον πράττει της αμα πραττούσης; ποια δέ ήττον αποτυγχάνει της ταύτά βουλευομενης ;2 τίσι μεν ηδίω τάγαθά τών όμονοούντων; τίσι δε κουφότερα τα λυπηρά τών κοινή φερόντων, ώσπερ βάρος; τίσι δε σπανιω-τερον συμβαίνει τα χαλεπά τών άλληλους φυλατ-
4	τόντων; ποια μεν τοΐς πολίταις προσφιλέστερα πόλις; ποια δε τιμιωτερα τοΐς ζενοις; ποια δε χρη-σιμωτερα τοΐς φίλοις; τις δε τοΐς εχθροΐς φοβερω-τερα; υ παρά τίνων μεν έπαινος δοκεΐ πιστότερος, ό παρά τίνων δε φόγος αληθέστερος ;3 τινες μεν ίσοτιμότεροι τοΐς κρατοΰσιν; τινας δε μάλλον οι κρατούντες αίδοΰνται; τινας μεν ούτως άγαπώσιν οι χρηστοί άρχοντες; τίνων δε ηττον καταφρο-νοϋσιν οι πονηροί; ου γάρ δηλον οτι τοΐς μεν όμυνοοΰσιν ου μόνον οι κρατούντες, αλλά καί οι θεοί προσεχουσιν, οι δέ στασιάζοντες ουδ’ αυτών ακούουσιν; ούτε γάρ τών άσυμφώνων χορών
1	μεν Wilanimvitz: δέ.
2	βουλευομενης] βουλομει·ης Cobet.
3	After this sentence the .mss. read τινες δέ τταρα τοΐς κρατοΰσι πλείονος αΙΒονς τυγχάνουσι; which Emperius deletes,
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and progenitors who are gods desire their own people to possess nothing—neither beauty of country nor abundance of crops nor multitude of inhabitants— so mueh as sobriety, virtue, orderly government, honour for the good eitizens and dishonour for the base. Even as I myself rejoice at the present moment to find you wearing the same costume, speaking the same language, and desiring the same things. Indeed what spectacle is more enchanting than a city with singleness of purpose, and wlmt sound is more awe-inspiring than its harmonious voice ? 1 What city is wiser in council than that which takes council together ? What city acts more smoothly than that which acts together ? What city is less liable to failure than that which favours the same policies ? To whom are blessings sweeter than to those who are of one heart and mind ? To whom are afflictions lighter than to those who bear them together, like a heavy load ? To whom do diifi-eulties occur more rarely than to those who defend each other ? What city is dearer to its people, more honoured by the stranger, more useful to its friends, more formidable to its foes ? Whose praise is held more trustworthy, whose censure more truthful: Who are more nearly equal in honour to their rulers, and whom do the rulers more respect ? Whom do "ood rulers so admire, (αικ! bad rulers less despise ? Why, is it not manifest that not merely the rulers, but even the gods, pay heed to men who live in concord, while men who are torn by civil strife do not even hear one another ? For no one readily hears the words 1 Dio utters similar sentiments in Or. 32. 29.
as being a manifest variant of τινας 8e . . . αίόοΰνται, which follows.
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ουδείς ακούει ραδίως ο τι λεγουσιν ούτε τών δια-φερομενων πόλεων.
5	Ποια δε οικοδομήματα, πόση δε χωρά, πόσον δε πλήθος ανθρώπων Ισχνρότερον δήμον άποφαίνει της προς αυτόν όμονοίας; όπόσοι γάρ αν ώσι πολϊται της όμονοούσης πόλεως, τοσοΰτοι μεν οφθαλμοί όρώσι το εκείνης συμφέρον, τοσαΰται δε άκοαϊ ακούουσι, τοσαΰται δε γλώτται παραινοΰσι, τοσαυ-ται δ<τ διάνοιαt φροντίζονσιν διαφερουσι γάρ ούδέΐ' η εΐ τις θεών ούτως μεγάλης καί πολυάνθρωπου πόλεως μίαν φυχην εποίησεν. ως ούτε χρημάτων πλήθος ούτε ανθρώπο^ν ούτε άλλη δύναμις ξυν-ηνεγκε τοΐς διαφερομενοις, άλλα τουναντίον πάντα ταΰτα προς βλάβης μάλλον εστι καί οσω αν πλείονα ύπάρχη, τοσούτω μείζονος καί χαλεπω-τερας· ώσπερ, οίμαι, καί τών σωμάτων τω μεν ύγιαίνοντι συμφέρει τό μεγεθος καί τό πλήθος τών σαρκών, τω δε νοσουντι καί φαύλως εχοντι σφαλε-ρωτάτη εστίν η τοιαύτη έξις καί όξύτατον επάγει
6	κίνδυνον, ομοίως δε καί ναΰς ητις αν μετά όμο-νοίας πλεη του κυβερνήτου καί τών ναυτών, αυτή τε σώζεται καί σώζει τούς εμπλεοντας· ει δε μή, οσω πλείο) τα ιστία, τοσούτω σφοδρότερου τον χειμώνα καί την ταραχήν μείζω συμβαίνειν ανάγκη. τό α ντο τούτο επί άρματος· αν μεν ό Ρ’ ηνίοχος άρχειν επιστητοί κατά. τρόπον οι τε ίπποι όμοφρονοΰντες καί πειθόμενοι ώσιν, ελπίς εστιν εν μεν άγώνι νικάν, εν δε πολεμώ σώζεσθαι τό τοιοΰ- 1 2
1 ΤΙκ-π* is a strong· resemblance Btween this and Or. 32. 2.
2	For a similar illustration, cf. Or. 3J>. 22.
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either when choruses do not keep together or when cities arc at variance.
Again, what sort of edifices, what mzc of territory what magnitude of population render a community stronger than does its domestic concord ? For example, when a city has concord, as many citizens as there are, so many are the eye# with which to see that city’s interest, so many the ears with which to hear, so many the tongues to give advice, so many the minds concerned in its behalf: why, it is ju^t as if some god had made a single soul for so o-reat and populous a city.1 Conversely, neither abundance of riches nor number of men nor any other element of strength is of advantage to thoM.* who arc divided, hut all these tiling's are rather on the side of loss, and the more abundant they are. so much the greater and more grievous the loss. Just so too. me thinks, it is with human bodies - that body which is in sound health finds advantage in its height and bulk, ■while the bodv which i1- di^ea^t-d and in poor condition finds a physical state of that kind to be most perilous and productive of severest risk.2 Similarly too any ship which sails the sea with concord existing between the skipper and his crew not only sate itself but also maintains in safety tiio:>e on board : otherwise the more numerous the sails so much the more violent must be the impact of the storm and so much greater the confusion.3 This same thing is true in the case of a chariot—if the driver knows how to exercise proper control, and if at the same time the horses are not only in agreement with one another but also obedient to the driver, there is hope that in a race such a chariot will win the prize and
3	This illustration is found also in Or. .‘U. 16 and 38. 14.
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τον άρμα · στάσεως δέ και ταραχής ενούσης, τοσ-ούτω μείζων ό κίνδυνος, οσορ αν ισχυρότεροι, ώσιν οι ίπποι και ταχύτεροι, παραπλήσιους δε και πόλει όμονοούση πάντα τα τοιαΰτα χρήσιμα εστι, περιουσία χρημάτων και πλήθος ανθρώπων καί τιμαι καί δόξα καί δυναμις· ει δε μι), δύσχρηστα καί χαλεπά, οΐον εν ταύτώ τρεφόμενων' θηρίων πολλών η βοσκημάτων, ενός εΐργοντος περιβόλου, κυριτ-τόντων τε άλληλα καί πατούντων καί επεμβαινόν-των άλλήλοις.
Άλλ’ ει μεν ύγιαίνων έτύγχανον, ούκ αν άπεστην του λόγου, πριν ίκανώς αυτόν διελθεΐν κατά την εμαυτου δύναμιν· νΰν δε υμείς τε ίσως προς ετεροις μάλλον εστε2 κάγιο πολύ καταδεεστερον έχω η προς το μέγεθος του αγώνος. τον ούν βραχύτατον καί άνυσιμώτατον λόγον καταλείπεται ειπεΐν τον προς τούς θεούς, ούτοι γάρ καί των μικρόν φθεγ-γομενων α διανοούνται ίσασιν. ίσως γάρ καί τούτο τού σφόδρα εύνοοΰντός εστιν ώσπερ οι χρηστοί πατέρες τοΐς παισίν α μεν δύνανται παραινοΰσιν, α δ’ αν μη πείθωσιν, εύχονται τοΐς θεοΐς υπέρ αυτών, εύχομαι δη τω τε Αιονύσω τώ προπάτορι τησδε της πόλεους καί 'Ηρακλεί τω κτίσαντι τηνδε την πάλιν καί Λιι IIoAtet καί y Αθήνα καί ’Αφροδίτη Φιλία καί ' O μονοία καί Ν ε μέσε ι καί τοΐς άλλοις
1	τρεφόμενων Casailbon : στρεφόμενων.
2	μάλλον εστε Casauhon :	εστε μάλλον ώστε ( Β, μάλλον
ώστε Μ. 1
1 ( Τ. Or. 38. Ιό for the chariot illustration. The similarity of the illustrations employed in this .speech to those just cited as parallel may be ascribed to similarity of subject.
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in a war emerge in safety ; but on the other hand, if strife and confusion are present, the danger increases in proportion to the strength and speed of the. horses.1 In much the same way also when a city enjoys concord, all such things art* useful—abundance of riches, size of population, honours, f;unt\ and power; but otherwise they are h;ird to in· well and vexations, just as when, for example, many wild animals or cattle art* kept in the same enclosure, penned within a single stockade, they go butting mid trampling and leaping upon out- another.
Well now, if 1 wore blessed with robust health, I should not have abandoned my theme before discussing it adequately to the best of my ability ; but as it is, not only are you perhaps more intent upon other matters, but I myself am far too frail to match the importance of the occasion. Therefore, all that remains for me to iln to make the briefest ;ind most efficacious appeal, I menu tilt- appeal to the gods. For the gods know what men mean to say even when they spt*ak in whispers. After all. possibly this too is typical of one who is especially well-intentioned ; for instance, good father·» use admonition with tht'ir children where they can, but where persuasion fnils they prnv the ^ods on their behalf. Accordingly I pray to Dionysus the progenitor of this city, to Heracles its founder, to Zeus Guardian of Cities, to Athena, to Aphrodite Fosterer of Friendship, to Harmony, and Nemesis,2 and all
2 The list of deities worshipped at Nicaea, as attested by coins and inscriptions, is a lonjr one and, as was natural, includes some of non-Greek provenience. Dio fittingly appeals only to the Greek gods on this occasion and, among them, only to such as might reasonably be expected to heed his prayer.
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θεοΐς από τησδε της ημέρας τηδε τη πόλει πόθον εαυτής εμβαλειν και έρωτα και μίαν γνώμην καί ταντά βουλεσθαι καί φρονεΐν, στάσιν δε καί έριδα Καί φιλονικίαν εκβάλει ν, ως αν εν ταϊς εύδαιμο-νεστάταις καί άρίσταις η πόλεσι τό λοιπόν.
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the other gods, that from this day forth they may implant in this city a yearning' for itself, a passionate love, a singleness of purpose, a unity of wish and thought : and, on the other hand, that they may cast out strife and contentiousness and jealousy, so that this city may be numbered among the most prosperous and the noblest for all time to come.
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As indicated l>y the title, the background of this Discourse is a quarrel between Prusa, the home of the .speaker, and its near neighbour, Apameia. The precise nature of the quarrel remains in doubt, but it seems to have involved business relations, and possibly also property rights. The relations between th<- two cities were extremely intimate. Prusa used the port of Apameia, and Aparmia looked to Prusa for its timber. Then* was constant intercourse of many kinds between tlie two, and citizens of the one not infrequently were citizens also of the other, sometimes even rereiving a seat and vote in the Council of the second city. Dio's own connexion with Apameia was especially close. An we learn from Or. 41, not only had he himself been honoured with citizenship there, but also his father before him ; his mnthrr and her father too had been awarded citizenship in Apameia along with the grant of Roman citizenship ; and, finally, it would appear that Dio's household had found a refuge in that city during his exile.
W hatever the nature of tlu* quarrel, it had lasted for some time prior to the date of our Discourse (a.d. 101), and it had been so hitter that Dio had feared to accept the invitation of Apameia to pay a visit there upon his return from exile, lest by doinfr so he might offend the city of hi.s birth, and for the same reason he had resisted a request to intervene in behalf of Apameia in its quarrel, lie had, to he sure, urged upon hi.s fellow citizens, as occasion offered, the desirability of reconciliation with Apameia, and negotiations to that end were 10G
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actually in progress wlu-n Dio, responding· with some reluctance to the summons of his fellow townsmen, a]i]H-ared in town-meeting and pleaded afresh the cause of concord, it would appear that hi* words necivci) a favourable hf.'iriiifr. for in the next Discourse in our collection, lirliwml at Apa-meia shortly afterwards, he speaks as a member of an <>1ϊ'κ·ί;ι1 delegation to arrange terms of asrricnicnt.
This Discourse, as well as several to follow, is valuable both as shedding lipht upon doings in Hithynia. doings about which we get supplementary information from the correspondence of Pliny the Yonng«*r written durinjr hi* term a-, proconsul of that province, and also as supplying biographical data regarding the speaker.
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ΑΠΑΜΕΙΣ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ
Ένόμιζον μέν, ώ άνδρες πολΐται, νυν γοΰν, ει καί μη πρότ€ρον, έίξειν την άπασαν ησυχίαν, δεύρο άφικόμενος, και μη προσάφεσθαι1 μήτε έκών μήτε άκων μηδενός κοινού πράγματος, δι’ εν μέν ότι καί πολλούς 6ρώ συν τοΐς θ€θΐς αει των πρεσβυτέ-ρων και των νεωτέρων βουλομένους καί δυναμένους έπιτροπεύειν την πάλιν και προΐστασθαι των ύμε-τέρων ορθώς ούτε του λέγειν ούτε του πράττειν ενδεώς έχοντας, ετι δέ της παρ' ύμΐν πολιτείας εμπείρους όντας, εμέ δέ υπ ώπτευον—το γαρ αληθές είρησεται—βαρύνεσθαί τινας ως ξένον καί περιττόν έπειτα, οϊμαι, καί του σώματος δέον ποιήσασθαι τινα πρόνοιαν, εκ πολλής καί συνεχούς ταλαιπωρίας άπειρηκότος, καί των περί την οικίαν, κομιδη φαύλως διακειμένων, α τοσοΰτον απολωλότα χρόνον ούδεμιάς επανορθώσεως τετύχηκεν.
1	προσάψεσθαι Emperius : προσάφασθαι.
1	lie had recently returned from Rome. Prior to that visit, cviT .since his return from exile in a.d. 96, he had been occupied with public business, notably tjie building operations to which he refers in his opening paragraphs, with which cf. Or. 4A.
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1	used to think, fellow eitizens, that now at least, if not before—now that 1 am home again—I could look forward to enjoying· complete leisure, and that I was not going to engage in any public business, either voluntarily or otherwise.1 One reason was because I see that many older men, by the grace of God, and many younger men ns well, are ever ready and able to direct the city and to defend your interests rightly, being deficient in neither speech nor aeiion, and what is more, being thoroughly acquainted with your form of government, while, on the other hand, I suspeeted- for the truth will out —that some were vexed with me as being an outsider and a nuisanee.2 A second reason is that, in my opinion, I should take some thought, nol only for my body, exhausted as it is from great and unremitting hardship, but also for my domestic· affairs, now in thoroughly bad condition, affairs which, though so long in vuinons state, have met. with no improve-
2	His long exile made him seem to some to hi· an outsider, and his energetic efforts to improve Pni.sa were accordingly resented.
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δττου γάρ αποδημία δεσπότου χρονίσαντος ικανή διαφθεΐραι καί την μεγίστην ουσίαν, τί χρη προσδοκάν εν τοσούτοις ετεσι φυγής; όθεν ούδείς αν προσεδόκησεν εμε σωθήναι χωρίς υμών, δι’ εύνοιας υπερβολήν, καίτοι μέχρι μεν υπήρχε πενίας κίνδυνος ήμΐν, ούδεν ήν δεινόν. ου yap ειμι προς τούτο αμελέτητος σχεδόν, τοσοΰτον χρόνον πλανηθείς ου μόνον άοικος και ανέστιος, άλλα μηδε ακόλουθον ενα γοϋν επαγόμενος. ου τοίνυν ουδέ τον υιόν ήλπιζον χαλεπώς αν ύπομεϊναι πενίαν, ούκ όντα εμού χείρω την φυσιν.
3	Έπει δε ό Ao-yos- ήμΐν εστιν υπέρ του μη φεύσα-σθαι την πατρίδα μηδε άποστερήσαι την ύπόσχεσιν υμάς ήν ύπεσχόμεθα μηδενός άναγκάζοντος, ούδα-μ<ώς ραδίαν ούδε ολίγων χρημάτων, τούτο οΐμαι χαλεπόν και πολλής φροντίδος α'.ξιον ου γάρ1 ούδεν εστι βαρύτερον ούδε όφειλόμενον επί πλείονι τόκω χάριτος.2 καί τούτο εστι τό άναίσχυντον δάνειον καί πικρόν, όταν, οΐμαι, τω βραδύνειν ή χάρις εις χρέος μεταστή· ο τω παντί χαλεπώτερον άπαιτοΰ-
4	σιν οι σιωπυπ’τες των βοώντων. ούδεν γάρ ούτω δύναται τους όφείλοντας ύμΐν τα τοιαΰτα ύπομιμνή-σκειν, ως τό υμάς εκλελήσθαι. διά μεν δη ταΰτα άναγκαΐον ενόμιζον γενεσθαι προς τοΐς εμαυτοΰ καί μηδενί των κοινών προσιεναι μηδε μέχρι λόγου
1 oil yap with Μ] ου ye.
2	χάριτος] deleted by Yon <lcr Much]], reading οΰ ye supra.
1	He had subscribed toward the embellishment of I'rusa, 110
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meat. For when a proprietor’s absence from home, if protracted, suffices to ruin even the greatest estate, what should one expect in the course of so many years of exile ? From such an exile no one could have expected me to come home safe except yourselves—because of your extreme partiality for me. And yet as Ion»; as poverty was the only risk confronting me. that was nothing to be afraid of. For I am not unprepared, I may say, to cope with that, having wandered so long, not only without hearth and home, but even without a single servant to bear me company. Furthermore, I did not expect my son to find poverty a grievous thing to bear either, since his nature is not inferior to my own.
But'.since the question before us concern* my not proving false toward my native land and not defrauding you of the promise I made under no compulsion, a promise by no means easy to make good and involving no small outlay of money, this 1 conceive to be a difficult matter and one calling for much serious cogitation.1 For then* is nothing· more weighty, no debt bearing higher interest, than a favour promised. Moreover, this is the shameful and bitter kind of loan, when, as one might sav, because of tardy payment the favour turns into an obligation, an obligation the settlement of which those who keep silent demand altogether more sternly than those who cry aloud. For nothing lias such power to remind those who owe you such obligations as your having· utterly forgotten them, lor these reasons, therefore, I felt it had become necessary for me to devote myself to my own affairs and not to any
but, like some others of whom we hear, ho had not jet redeemed his promise.
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τέως, εως αν αΐσθωμαι1 τούτο δη το παρα τω ποιητή λεγόμενον
ο ttl μοι εν μεγάροισι κακόν τ' αγαθόν τε τετυκται.
ϊίρότερον γάρ ούδ' επ' ολίγον σχολήν ήγαγον ίσως διά την εμαυτοΰ πολυπραγμοσυνην, ος1 2 * δόον εντυχεΐν ύμΐν καί φιλοφρονήσασθαι τοσοϋτο μόνον και θΰσαι τοΐς θεοΐς και νη Λία άναγνώναι τα γράμματα τα του αύτοκράτορος, ότι άναγκαΐον ήν, επειτα ευθύς άναχωρησαι καί τρεπεσθαι καθ' αυτόν, λόγον τινα εΐπον υπέρ έργου τινός, ουκ αυτός μόνον, αλλά και2 των ηγεμόνων εσπουδακότων, ίσως μεν ύμΐν, 'ίσως δε κάμοι χαρίζεσθαι βουλο-μενων4 και° την πάλιν α,μεινον κατασκευάζειν καί σεμνοτεραν ποιεΐν άπασαν. πρότερον γάρ ίστε δηπουθεν ότι τοΐς τοιουτοις καί των άστυγειτόνων ελειπόμεθα.
Τούτον εμού τότε είπόντος τον λόγον, επήρθη τε προς αυτόν ο δήμος- ον γάρ εστε άγεννεΐς ούδε αναίσθητοι τάς φύσεις- καί πολλοί προετράπησαν φιλοτιμηθήναι των πολιτών. πάλιν δε ύστερον εμού τό πράγμα εφ' ύμΐν ποιούμενου πολλάκις μεν
1 αΐσθωμαι Einperius : αίσθήσωμαι or αΙσθήσομαι.
2 of Seidell : ώί.
3	και added by RHske.
1 βουλομίrati’ Morel : βονλόμίΐον. a καί] drifted by Einperiiis.
1	Source unknown, evidently some epic poem.
2	The occasion was doubtless his return from exile. The
letter from the Emperor is thought by Arnim to have been a
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public business, not even to the extent of making «α speech, until, as the poet says, I shall perceive What ill οι* good has happened in my halls.1
The fact is that hitherto I had not had even a moment’s leisure, possibly because of mv own officiousness, since, when I ouaht merely to have met you and given you friendly greetings and sacrificed to the gods, and. of course, read the letter from the Emperor, since that was a matter of necessity, and then to have retired immediately and turned to mv own affairs.- instead I made a speech in behalf of a certain undertaking,3 not on my own responsibility alone, but with the backing of the proconsuls as well, who possibly were minded to do you a favour, and perhaps me as well, and also to put the city into better shape and make it more impressive as a whole.4 For formerly, as you doubtless are aware, we were behind even our neighbours in such matters.
Well, when 1 made that speech on the occasion referred to, not only was the Assembly aroused with enthusiasm for it—for you are not illiberal or insensible in your nat ure—but also many of the citizens were even moved to patriotic fervour in its support. And again, when later on I repeatedly laid the matter before you, now in the council chamber and now
letter from Nerva and identical with the letter hr is about to road at the close of Or. 14.
3	Probably the vagueness of Dio's language in referring· to Ins pet project was ilue to the unpopularity which it had brought him in certain quarter*. He seems to ha vt- shown more zeal than discretion.
4	Cf. Or. 4-7. 13. Pliny's correspondt-nce with Trajan shows how keen was the interest of both in the financial stability of Bithynia, though both were glad to sponsor physical improvements. „
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εν τω βουλευτήριον, πολλάκις δ’ εν τω θεάτρω, ΐνα, ει μη δοκιμάζοιτε μηδε βούλοισθε, μηδενα ενοχλώ —την γάρ ασχολίαν την εσομενην ύπώπτευόν μοι περί ταΰτα—ττολλάκις μεν ύφ’ υμών εκυρώθη, πολλάκις δε υπό των ηγεμόνων, ούδενός άντειπόντος.
Έπει δε αρχήν ελαβεν, όσα μεν αυτός επαθον μέτρων και διαμέτρων και Αογιζόμενος, όπως μη γενοιτο άπρεπες μηδε άχρειον, οποία έργα πολλά, γε'γονε παρ’ ετεροις μάτην άπολόμενα, και τελεν-ταΐον εις τα όρη φθειρόμενος, ούκ ών έμπειρος των τοιούτων ούδενός ούδε απορών έργου τινός, ἀλλ’ ετερα μάλλον πράττειν δυνάμενος, σπουδαιότερα ΐσως, άφ' ών ου παρά μόνοις ύμΐν εύδοκιμεϊν εμελ-λον, εώ νυν επεζιεναι. ούδεν γάρ ην εμοι βαρύ δι υμάς ύπομενοντι.
Αόγοι δε εγίγνοντο πολλοί μεν, ου παρά πολλών δε, και σφόδρα αηδείς, ως κατασκάπτω την πάλιν, ως άνάστατον πεποίηκα σχεδόν εζελαυνων τούς πολίτας, ως άνήρηται πάντα, συγκεχυται, λοιπόν ούδεν εστιν. καί τινες ησαν οι σφόδρα όδυρόμενοι τό χαλκείον τό του δεινός, χαλεπώς εχοντες, ει μη μενεϊ ταΰτα τα υπομνήματα τής παλαιός εύδαι-μονίας, ώσπερ τών ’Αθήνησι II ροπυλαίων κινούμενων ή του Γίαρθενώνος ή τό λαμιών "Hραιον ημάς άνατρεποντας ή τό λΐιλησίων Αιδύμειον1 ή
1 Λιδόμειον Reiske : όιδνμιον. 1 2 3
1	Popnlar assemblies often were held in theatres.·
2	Probably for -the purpose of ht-lecting building material and allotting contracts.
3	On the subject of the smithv in question, cf. also Or. 47. 11.
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in the theatre,1 to make sure that I should not offend anyone in ease you did not approve or desire the pro jeet—for I had my misgivings as to the hard work which would be connected with the enterprise—the proposal was repeatedly sanctioned by you and by the proconsuls too with not a dissenting voice.
However, when the work was started, all the trouble to which I myself was put in taking measurements and allotting spaee and making computations, to insure that the project should not be unbecoming or useless—as in other cities many public works have been ruined for lack of planning—and finally in making a cursed excursion to the mountains,2 though I was not at all experienced in such matters and did not laek for something to do either, but might rather have occupied myself with other activities, possibly more important, from which I was likely to enjoy renown with others besides yourselves—all this I now refrain from narrating· in detail ; for nothing was too burdensome for me, seeing that I bore it for your sake.
But there was a lot of talk—though not on the part of many persons—and very unpleasant talk too, to the effect that I am dismantling· the city ; that I have laid it waste, virtually banishing the inhabitants ; that everything has been destroyed, obliterated, nothing left. And there were some who were violent in their lamentations over the smithy of So-and-so,3 feeling bitter that these memorials of the good old days were not to be preserved. One might have supposed that the Propylaea at Athens were being tampered Avith, ον the Parthenon, or that wo were wrecking the Heraeum of the Samians, or the Didymeium of the Milesians, or the temple of
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9	τον νεών τής Έφεσίας Άρτεμιδος, ἀλλ’ ούκ αίσχρά καί καταγέλαστα ερείπια, πολύ ταπεινότερα των κλισίων, οΐς υποδύεται τα πρόβατα, των ποιμένων 8ε ούδείς αν δύναιτο είσελθεΐν ουδέ των γενναιότερων κανών εφ' οΐς υμείς μεν ήρυθριάτε, νη Αία1 διετρεπεσθε των ηγεμόνων είσιόντων, οι δε άηδώς εχοντες προς υμάς επεχαιρον και εγελων—όπου μηδε τοις χαλκεΰσιν έξην διάρασθαι σχεδόν, άλλα ειργάζοντο κεκνφότες· καί ταΰτα πίπτοντα καί νπερηρεισμενα, α προς την πληγην του ραιστηρος ετρεμε καί διίστατο· άλλ’ όμως ησαν οι χαλεπώς εώρων άφανιζόμενα τα σημεία της έμπροσθεν πενίας καί άδοξίας, ούχ ότι2 των κιόνων εμελεν3 αύτοΐς των ίσταμενων ούδε των γείσων, ου των οίκοδο μου μενών εργαστηρίων άλλο σε,' άλλ’ ΐνα μηδέποτε μεΐζον υμείς εκείνων φρονητε.
10	Ευ γάρ ΐστε ότι καί τοΐς οίκοδομημασι καί ταΐς εορταΐς καί τω δικάζειν αυτοί καί τω μη παρ’ ετεροις εξετάζεσθαι μηδε συντέλεια άλλοις5 καθάπερ, οΐμαι, κώμην, πάσι τούτοις συναίρεσθαι πε-
1	νη Αία added by Capps, καί Emperins.
2	After ούχ οτι Λ mini suspects a lacuna.
3 εμελεν Ueiske : ε/ιελλεν.	4 άλλοσε Emperins : άλλως.
5	άλλοις Vale.sius : άλλήλοις.
1	The tersem-ss of I )io\s words testifies to the grandeur of tins»· edifices ami also suggests that citizens of Prusa were acquainted with them. Το-clay a single column of the shrine of Hera towers aloft amid blackberry vines and stagnant water, while of the famous temple of Artemis only the stump of one column is visible above· the pool that covers the excavated area.
2	Apparently the proconsuls made a thorough inspection of the cities under their jurisdiction.
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Artemis at Ephesus,1 instead of disgraceful, ridiculous ruins, much more lowly than the sheds under which the flocks take shelter, but which no shepherd could enter nor any of the nobler breed's of dogs, structures that used to make you blush, aye, be utterly confounded when the proeonsuls essayed to enter,2 while men who bore you malice would gloat over you and laugh at your discomfiture—hovels where even the blacksmiths were scarcely able to stand erect but worked with bowed head ; shanties, moreover, in tumbledown condition, held up by props, so that at the stroke of the hammer they quivered and threatened to fall apart. And yet there were some who M ere distressed to see the signs of their former poverty and ill-repute disappearing, who, far from being interested in the columns which were rising, or in the eaves of the roof,3 or in the shops under construction in a different quarter,4 were interested only in preventing your ever feeling superior to that crew.
For, let me assure you, buildings and festivals and independence in the administration of justice and exemption from standing trial away from home or from being grouped together with other communities like some village,5 if you will pardon the expression —all these· tilings, I say, make it. natural for the
3	On the colonnade, which formed the centre of Dio's, scheme for embellishing Prusa, cf. Or. 47. 17 and 19-JO.
4	The shops, including the smithy, had made way for the colonnade and were being- re-erected where they would not interfere with public buildings.
5	On the synteleia, cf. Or. 38. 26. The right to hold court served not only as evidence of rank and worth but also as an important source of revenue (Or. 35. 15). Dio's emphasis upon that subject, both here and in § 3.S, suggests that Prusa had lately gained that right.
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φυκε τό φρόνημα τών πόλεων και μεΐζον αξίωμα γίγνεσθαι τό τοΰ δήμου και πλεονος τυγχανειν τιμής και παρά τών ειτιδημούντων ξένων και τταρα τών ηγεμόνων, ταΰτα δε τοΐς μεν αγαττώ)σι τας αυτών πατρίδας και μή φοβουμενοις μήποτε ελατ-τους αυτών φανώσι θαυμαστήν εχει την ηδονην τοΐς δε ενάντιοι ς εχουσι και βουλομενοις εν ασθενε-σιν ίσχύειν και την δόξαν της πόλεως αδοξιαν αυτών νομίζουσι δεόντως φερει λύπην1 και φθονον.
11	καίτοι τό μεν υπόδημα δει προς αυτόν αρμοττειν καί τον αύτοΰ πόδα, καί αν δοκή μεΐζον, περιτεμεΐν πάλιν δε ουδέποτε δει κολούειν ούδε καταγειν προς αυτόν ούδε προς την εαυτού φυχήν μετρεϊν, εαν τύχη σμικράν εχων καί ανελεύθερου, καί ταΰτα παραδειγμάτων ον των λέγω δε το τών Άμυρ-ναίων, τό τών 'Έφεσίων, 1 άρσεις εκείνους, Αντίο χεας.
Και ταΰτα επίσταμαι σαφώς οτι καί πρότερον τινες άκούοντες διερρήγνυντο καί χαλεπώς εφερον, ει τοιούτων εθίζεσθε άκροάσθαι λόγοjv καί μετά τοιούτων πόλεων τόλμα τις όνομάζειν την ύμε-
12 τέραν.	όμως2 δ’ επί τούτοις σχετλιαζοντες και
τοιαΰτα Α άγοντες καί διδόναι μηδενα εώντες και τοΐς εργοις εμποδών γιγνόμενοι, ούτως εμε διεθη-καν, ό'ιστε ολίγου φυγήν εμαυτοϋ καταφηφίσασθαι. 1 λύπην Wilainowitz : αυτήν.	2 όμως C asaubon : omos.
1 Public works seem to have been characteristic of all Asia Minor at this period and to have aroused rivalry between one city and another. The four cities here named were selected for their eminence as well as for their prominence in civic improvements. Cf. Or. 38. -17 and <17. 16. The pronoun applied to the Tarsians suggests some special undertaking in that city. Cf. Or. 33. and 28.
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pride of the cities to be enhanced and the dignity of the community to be increased and for it to receive fuller honour both from the strangers within their gates and from the proconsuls as well. But while these thing-s possess a wondrous degree of pleasure for those who love the city of their birth and are not afraid lest some day they may be found to be not good enough for it, to those who take the opposite stand and wish to wield authority over weak men and who deem the glory of the city to be their own ignominy, these things necessarily bring pain and jealousy. And yet, while it is true that the shoe must fit the wearer and his own special foot, and if the shoe is judged to be too large it must be trimmed down, one must never curtail city or reduee it to one’s own dimensions or measure it with regard to one’s own spirit, if one happens to have a small and servile spirit, particularly in the light of existing precedents—I mean the activities of the men of Smyrna, of the men of Ephesus, of those men of Tarsus, of the men of Antioch.1
Again, I know perfectly that on former occasions too certain persons were ready to burst with rage on hearing me talk this way and were incensed that you were growing accustomed to listening to such words, and that any one should presume to name your city in company with such distinguished cities.2 But still, because of their angry protests at these proceedings, because of the things they ^ay. because of their attempts to prevent any one's making a contribution, and because of their efforts to block operations, they have put me into such a frame of mind as almost to condemn myself to voluntary exile. For
2	The conservatives regarded such comparisons as unfair.
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καί γάρ rjv γελοΐον μετά φυγήν ούτως μακράν και πράγματα τοσαντα και τύραννον εχθρόν δεύρο άφικόμενον ,Χ ώστε άναπαυσασθαι και το λοιπον επιλαθέσθαι των πρότερον χαλεπών, οίον εκ δεινόν και αγρίου πέλαγους και χειμώνος άδοκητως σω-θεντα2 μόλις δι’ έννοιαν θεού τινος, έπειτα ενταύθα ώσπερ εν λιμενι ναυαγεϊν.
13	θαυμάζω δε μάλιστα εν ίων ανθρώπων την κακο-ηθειαν, μάλλον δέ την άνοιαν, ύπομιμνησκομενος οΐα ελογοποίουν, τό μεν πρώτον περί της πρεσβείας ην έπέμφατε ενχαριστοΰντες. ου γαρ ηδεως αυτόν άποδεξασθαι τους πρέσβεις, άλλα δυσχεράναι μάλλον, ως’δέον αυτόν επί της πόλης απηντηκεναι και περιβαλειν τούς ηκοντας3 η τούς μηδεπω παροντας όνομάζειν η πυνθάνεσθαι περί τοΰδε και τονδε,
14	τί πράττονσιν η διά τί πάντες ονκ ηλθον. οι δέ ελογοποίουν ότι τοΐς Σιμνρναίοις παμπόλλας Soj-ρεάς δοίη και χρήματα αμύθητα πεμφειε μετά των Νεμέσεων, καί νη Δ” ως άλλου τινός διαλεχθέντος μυρίους μέν αύτώ συνεχώρησε βουλευτας, χρυσίου δ’ έκέλευσε ποταμόν εις την πάλιν τραπηναι καί
1	άφικόμενον Reiski* : άφικομενω.
2	άδοκητως σωθέντα l.ciskr : άδο κήτους ως θέντα Μ, άδοκή-του ως θέντα Β, άδοκήτου ωσθεντα Ι 'Γ.
3	τους ήκοντας Emperins : προσήκοντας. 1 2 3 4
1	I.e., Doinitian.
2	Upon the occasion of Trajan’s becoming Emperor,
A.D. !)8.
3	I.e., Trajan.
4	Smyrna was noteworthy for worshipping two Nemeseis instead of one. These deities were held to have inspired 120
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it really was ridiculous if, after having experienced so long an exile, ".ο many tribulations, and so tyrannical a foe,1 after reaching home at last with the hope of finding respite and of being- able to forget past hardships from then on—like a man who had through the kindness of some god unexpectedly and with difficulty been rescued from a dreadful, savage sea and tempest—I should then in port, so to speak, meet shipwreck here.
But I am especially amazed at the malevolence of sundry persons—or rather at their folly—as I call to mind what sort of tales they invented, first of all in connexion with the mission of congratulation which you sent.2 For they claimed that he 3 was not glad to receive your envoys, but was vexed, as if it were incumbent upon him to meet at the g-atx* and there embrace all arrivals, or to speak the names of those who had not yet. arrived, or to inquire about this one and that one, wanting to know how they were or why they had not all come. And others invented the tale that he gave the delegates from Smyrna very many presents, and that lie sent untold riches along with the images of Nemesis.1 and. by Heaven, that after some one else had delivered an address he granted him ten thousand councillors and ordered a Hood of gold 5 to lx- turned in the direction
Alexander the Great to refound the city, and they were regarded with special reverence. See Pausanias 7. 5. 1-3. We may infer from Dio’s report that Trajan sent Smyrna images of these deities, a supposition which would explain the appearance during Trajan’s reign of a coin of Smyrna bearing a new type of Nemesis. See Volkmann in /'. Π'. 16. pt. 2, 2353-2354·.
5	In such a context one naturally thinks of the golden Pactolus, which Dio presumably has in mind, but it becomes plain that he refers to imperial largess.
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μυριάδες· άπειροί τινες εδόθησαν ών ούδεν ήν Ιό αληθές, ως εβουλόμην αν εγωγε. το γάρ πολλούς1 καλώς πράττειν και μεγάλων τυγχάνειν ούκ αν ουδέποτε λυπησειε τον νοΰν εχοντα άλλως τε και πρώτοι· τυχόντα και την αφορμήν ’ίσως παρεσχη-κότα. όμοιοι1 γάρ, ώσπερ ει τις αύτώ μόνον λάμ-πειν η ξ ίο υ τον ήλιον η τον \ία ύειν η τους άνεμους πνεϊν η μηδ εν α άλλον από των κρηνών δυνασθαι πιείΐ'. άλλ’ 6μοΰζ φιλανθρωπότατος ών ο3 αύτοκρά-TOjp και συνετώτατος απάντων εμοί τε1 παρεσχεν ών εγώ εδεόμην και άλλοις ών εκείνοι εδεοντο.
16 Τ ίνος ου ν ενεκεν είρηκα πάντα τούτον τον λόγον, υπέρ άλλων υμών βουλευομενών; ότι και τούτου του πράγματος εγώ πρότερος ηφάμην και πολλούς εΐπον ενθάδε λόγους υπέρ ομονοίας, ηγούμενος συμ-φερειν τη πόλει τούτο κα'ύ κρεϊττον είναι μη διαφέρεσθαι προς μηδενα άνθρώπων, ήκιστα δε, οι-μαι, προς τούς εγγύς ούτω καί άστυγείτονας. ου μέντοι προς εκείνους γε ήλθον ουδέ εΐπον φιλάνθρωπον ούδεν προ τού καταλλαγηναι δημοσία την πάλιν και φίλους υμάς γενεσθαι. καίτοι ψήφισμα γε επεμφαν ευθύς εν άρχη φιλοφρονούμενοι και παρακαλοΰντες άφικεσθαι. καί πολλά δίκαιά μοι
1 ττολλοδο] άλλους Emperius.
2 όμοΰ ElliperillS : ό μεν ΛΙ, όμως ΙἮ.
3	ό added by Emperius.
4	εμοί τε Reiske. : εμοιγε.
5	και added by Casaubon.
1 Dio’s earlier successes in Rome, liis friendship with Nerva, and his eloquent and tactful address before Trajan on the subject of kingship (Or. 1) seem to warrant this modest boast.
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of his city, and eountless thousands of guineas were bestowed—not a word of Avhieh was true·, though for iny part I wish it were. For to set* many people meeting with sui'cess and ijaininir great favours would never disturb a man of discernment, especially a man who had been the first to encounter such good fortune, and had possibly furnished the precedent for it.1 For it is quite as if a man were to demand that for him alone the sun should shine, or Zeus send his rain, or the winds blow, or that no one else should be permitted to drink from the spring. On th(> contrary, being· at once most benevolent and most sagacious of all men. the Emperor not only gave me what I asked,2 but aKo gave others what they asked.
Well, why have I made all this harangue, when you were considering other matters : ;i Because previously I not only had touehed upon this matter, but had also in this plaee made many speeches in behalf of concord, believing that this was advantageous for the city, and that it was better not to quarrel with any man at all, but least of all, in my opinion, with those who are so close, yes, real neighbours.4 However, I did not go to them or speak any word of human kindness in anticipation of the official reconciliation of the city and the establishment of your friendship with them. And yet at the very outset they sent me an official resolution expressing their friendship toward me and inviting me to pay them a visit.5 Furthermore, 1 had many obligations
2	Among other tilings, Dio obtained for Prusa a Council of 100 members (Or. 45. 3). The right to set up court at Prusa may have been obtained later. Cf. § :>o.
3	The real reason may have been to disarm his critics.
4	I.e., the Apameians.
6	Upon his return from exile, five years earlier.
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προς αυτούς ύπηρχεν, ώσπερ1 άλλω τινι τών εντεύθεν άλλ’ όμως ούχ υπ ε μεν ον φιλανθρωπεύε-σθαι κατ’ εμαυτόν, άλλα Koivfj μεθ’ ύμώΐ' αύτοΐς εβουλόμην γενεσθαι φίλος. οθεν ύφεωρώντό με καί δυσχερώς είχον.
17	Και νυν πυθόμενος τάς διαλύσεις και την φιλίαν ταύτην πραττομενην, καί φηφισαμενων υμών εμε καλεΐν, ίσως και ταύτης ενεκα της χρείας—τυχόν γάρ ηλπίζετε κάμοΰ μετασχόντος ραον μάλλον καί άσφαλεστερον εσεσθαι πάντα■ καίτοι καί νυν 'ίσως ου τοϊς παροΰσι μόνον, άλλ α κάμοί νεμοντες τιμήν μετά τών άλλων, λογιζόμενοι κάμε πολίτην ύμε-τερον, τυχόν προθυμότεροι γεγονασι προς υμάς— όμως ου2 σφοδρά ηπείχθην ευλαβούμενος μη γενη-ται τούτο εμποδάη’ ούκ εκείνοις, άλλα τών εντεύθεν τισι. σχεδόν γάρ είώθασι πολλοί τών άνθρώπων ου τοΐς πραττομενοις, άλλα τοΐς πράττουσι φθονεΐν.
18	επεί καί πέρυσι τούς λόγους τούτους προς εμε ελεγον οι προεστώτες αύτών καί τότε έξην ύμΐν άπηλλάχθαι πραγμάτων άλλ’ ύφεωρώμην εγώ μη τισι τών εντεύθεν πρόσαντες γενηται καί δυσκόλως φερωσιν εμού πράττοντος αυτά. καί νΰν τοίνυν3 τρόπον τινα εκών εβράδυνα. οσα μεν ούν καί δι* εμού καί δι’ ετερο>ν δυνατά γίγνεσθαι τη πόλει,
1 ώσπερ] ώσπερ ούκ Get‘1, εΐπερ EmperillS.
2	ου Keiske : ο.
3 τοίνυν added by Crosby.
1 It is plain that envoys from Prusa were already in Apaim-ia, and seemingly negotiations were not progressing 124
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toward them, like any other citizen of Prusa ; but still I did not undertake to show my goodwill toward them independently, but preferred rather to make friends with them along with you. So thev looked upon me with distrust and were displeased.
Besides, at the present moment, although I had heard of the breaking off of hostilities, and that this compact of friendship was being negotiated, and although you had voted to summon me. possibly even for this very business—for you may have expected that everything would be easier U> achieve and surer if I participated in it ; and in fact even now perhaps by their honouring, not only those who are already in Apameia. but me too along· with the others,1 taking into account that I too am a citizen of yours, they may conceivably have become better disposed toward you — still, for all that, I was in no great haste to come before you, being wary lest my eoming might prove a stumbling-block, not to the Apameians, but to .some of the men from here. For, it is safe to say, many persons are wont to look with disfavour, not on the business under consideration, but rather on the negotiators. Why, even a year ago the leaders in Apameia were making these proposals to me, and you might at that time have been freed from trouble ; yet I had misgivings lest the proposal might prove repugnant to some from here and they might be irritated if I acted in the matter. And so now too I have, as one might say, delayed intentionally. Accordingly, whatever can be accomplished for the city through others as well as through myself I ask to have entrusted to others
to suit the administration. We do not know to what honours Dio refers.
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ταϋτα έκείνοις άξιώ μάλλον επιτρέπειν, ϊνα μηδεις άντιβαίνη μηδέ λυπηται βασκαίνων. ὅσα δ’ ου ρόδιον υπ’ άλλου των εντεύθεν πραχθηναι, τυχόν Be καί λίαν χαλεπόν, ηγεΐσθε ττρός έκείνοις αει με
19	την γνώμην Βχειν μέχρις αν εμπνέω. και μην Βατις αν προθυμηται τα περί την ττόλιν καί Βύνη-ταί τι ποιειν ύμΐν συμφέρον, έμέ πρώτον έξει τον μαρτυροΰντα καί συναγωνι ζόμενον, καί το αυτό πράγμα, δ γίγνεται ορθόν, πολύ αν ηδιον έπαινέσαιμι καί1 προθυμότεροι1 άλλου πράττοντος η αυτός εισηγουμενος. ούΒέ γάρ εύΒοκιμεΐν βουλό-μενος ούΒέ των έπαινοόντων απορών ουδ’ επιθυμία Βόξης, άλλα τη προς ύμάς εύνοια βούλομαι γίγνεσθαι τι τών Βεόντων, καί τοΐς θεοϊς εύχομαι πάσι γηρών ως πλείστους έπιΒείν ίκανωτέρονς εμού την πάλιν ώφελεϊν.
20	Και νυν υπέρ τούτου επαινώ τον τε άρχοντα καί τον εισηγησάμενον. πάσα μεν γάρ ως έπος είπεΐν έχθρ α καί Βιαφορά προς όντινοΰν γιγνομένη εργώ-Βες καί δυσχερές καί πόλει καί ιδιώτη, καν οπω-σοΰν τύχωσι Βιακείμενοι. τούς τε γάρ ασθενείς ικανόν εξελέγξαι καί ταπεινώσαι προς τοΐς οΰσι χαλεποΐς καί τούς ευ πράττοντας ένοχλησαι καί ταράξαι την φυχην αυτών οθεν οι νουν έχοντες αίροΰνται φέρειν ελαττούμενοι τα μέτρια καί μη
1	καί added by Reiske.
1 Sections 1-15 make very evident the, bitterness with which some of Dio’s fellow citizens looked upon him. He assures us that they formed only a minority, and Dio seems always to have retained popular support. Not only his 126
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preferably, so that no one may make opposition οι-be offended because of malice toward me.1 On the other hand, anything which cannot easily be achieved by any one else from here, but which is possibly very difficult to achieve at all, you may be sure always has iny lively interest as long as I draw the breath of life. Nay more, -whoever is enthusiastic in matters concerning the city and has the ability to accomplish anything to your advantage will fmd me the first to bear him witness and to lend a hand in his endeavour, and I would much more gladly, ves, more eagerly, praise the same enterprise, provided it be upright, if some one else were active in it than if 1 myself were its moving spirit. For it is not from a desire to be popular or because I laek men to praise me or because of a craving for notoriety, but rather because of my goodwill toward you, that ϊ wish whatever is needful to come to pass, and I pray to all the gods that, as I grow old, I may behold the greatest possible number of men more competent than myself to benefit the city.
And now in this enterprise I praise both the official in charge and the man who made the motion. For practically every enmity, every disagreement arising in connexion with any person at all. is a vexatious thing and unpleasant for both state and private citizen, no matter how they may be situated. For enmity can not only expose and humiliate the weak, to say nothing of the hardships the·)' have already, but also annoy those who are prosperous and distress their spirits. Therefore sensible persons prefer to submit to defeat in ordinary matters and
personal prestige but also his peculiarly close connexion with Apameia made him valuable at the moment.
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σφόδρα ακριβώς περιέ]χεσθαι των δίκαιων ἡ1 φιλο-νικοΰντες εφ' έκάστω καί μηδενί μηδέν είκοντες αει τινας εχειν τους έπιβουλεύοντας και πολεμοΰν-τας, και τούτο μεν τοΐς εύτυχήμασι νεμεσώντας και καθ' δσον οΐοί τε εισιν εμποδών ισταμένους, τοΰτο δε, αν συμβή τι πταίσμα—πολλά δε', ως εν
21	άνθρώποις, τα2 γιγνόμενα—χαίροντας και επιτιθέμενους. ου γάρ εστιν ούδεις ασθενής ούτως ουδέ αδύνατος την φασι ν, άνθρωπος ών προς άνθρωπον, ος ον τυγχάνει καιρού την δυσμένειαν ένδείξασθαι και τό μίσος η καθ’ αυτόν η συν ετέροις και λόγον τινα είπεΐν, ω πάντως έλύπησε, καί πράγμα συνθεΐ-ναι τό βλάφον. ουδέ γάρ νόσημα ούδέν ούτως αναίσθητου τοΐς έχονσιν ώς μηδέποτε βλάφαι μηδέ εμποδών γενέσθαι μηδεμιάς πράξεως, αλλά καν εγρηγορότι και βαδίζοντι μη σφόδρα ένοχλή την ίσχύν του σώματος, εις γε την κοίτην άπηντησε και διασπά καί διαφθείρει τον ύπνον.
22	Ούτως έγωγέ φημι μηδέποτε λυσιτελεΐν άπεχθά-νεσθαι καί φιλονικεΐν μηδέ τη μεγίστη πόλει προς την βραχυτάτην κώμην όταν δε δη προς ανθρώπους η πάλιν οίκοϋντας ου3 σμικράν καί πολιτείαν εξαίρετου έχοντας καί παρά τοΐς ηγεμόσι τιμήν τινα καί δύναμιν, εάν σωφρονώσι—δει γάρ υμάς ακούε ιν τ αληθή καί μή χαλεπώς φέρειν εάν τις έτέρους έπαινή βουλόμενος υμάς ώφελεΐν—τό δέ μέγιστοι· ομόρους καί άστυγείτονας καί μόνον ούχί
1 ή added by Keiske.	2 τὰ added by Reiske.
3	ου added by C’asaubon.
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to be not too precise in defending· their rights, rather than, by quarrelling over every matter and never making any concessions to any one, always to have persons plotting against them and making· war on them, persons who feel resentment at their good fortune and, so far as they arc able, try to stand in the way of it, and who, on the other hand, if any reverse should take place—and many are the reverses which do occur, as is natural among men— rejoice and seize the opportunity to attack. For there is no one so weak or impotent by nature, man for man, who does not chance upon some opportunity to display his malice and hatred, either alone or in conjunction with others, and to make some statement by which he is certain to cause pain, or to contrive some situation sure to cause injury. Similarly there is no disease so imperceptible to those afflicted with it as never to do harm or become a hindrance to some activity, but even if it does not greatly hamper the strength of a man while awake and walking, at least it confronts him when he goes to bed and causes him distraction and destroys his slumber.
So	I claim it is never profitable even for the greatest city to indulge in hostility and strife with the humblest village ; but of course when the hostility is directed against men who occupy no small city, who have a superior form of government, and who, if they are prudent, enjoy a measure of distinction and influence with the proconsuls 1—for you must hear the truth and not be vexed if a mim praises others in his desire to benefit you—men who, above all, share your borders, are neighbours to
1 Apaineia occupied a position of distinction in Bithynia, being a Roman colony (Or. 41. 9).
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καθ' έκάστην την ημέραν ύμϊν επιμιγνυμένους, τούτο μεν τοϊς πλείστοις επιγαμίας ύπαρχούσης, τοΰτο δέ πολιτών τινων, καί σχεδόν των δυνατω-τάτων παρ' ημΐν, της παρ' εκείνοις τιμής τετυχη-κότων—πώς χρη ταυτην άλνπον καί άβλαβή την έχθραν υπολάμβανειν;
23	Καί μηδείς ύπολάβη με λέγειν ως έίρα χρη τελέως ύποπεσείν καί μηδέν εκείνων προαιρονμένων δίκαιον μηδέ επιεικές αυτούς δεΐσθαι καί παρακαλεΐν α ίρουμένων δέ αυτών καί προθυμουμένων1 εις φιλίαν, έτοιμοτέρους προς τοΰτο φαίνεσθαι καν την φιλονεικίαν την εκ τής διαφοράς επί τοΰτο μετ-ενεγκεΐν πολύ κάλλιον, όπως αύτοί1 2 εύγνωμονέστεροι φανησόμεθα καί μάλλον καταφρονοΰντες χρημάτων
24	καί τοΰ πλείονος. ού γάρ ούτως αισχρόν έστι λείπεσθαι τοϊς δια τό μίσος εργοις καί νη Αία τόίς προς έχθραν ως τοΐς από τής μετριότητος καί τής φιλανθρωπίας. ό μέν γαρ εν εκείνοις ήττώμενος κινδυνεύει λαβείν δόξαν ασθένειας, 6 δ’ εν τούτοις σκαιότητος καί φιλονικίας. οσω δη κρείττον ασθενή δόξα ι μάλλον ή πονηρόν, τοσούτω βέλτιον υστέρους είναι μαχομένους ή διαλλαττομένους.
25	Έ,ίκότως δ' αν μοι προσέχοιτε τον νοΰν μάλλον ετέρων, τυχόν μέν καί έίλλως, έτι δέ κάκείνο σκο-ποΰντες οτ ι μηδέν ιδία μοι διαφέρει, μηδέ οχλησίν τινα όκνών ή δαπάνην εμαυτοΰ διά τοΰτο αμελώ
1 After προθνμουμίνων Arnim adds τὰ.
2 αυτοί Emperius : αύτοΐς.
1	This was true of both Dio and his father, though doubtless of others too. I lowever, humility was not a (I reek virtue.
2	The quarrel would seem to have involved material interests.
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your city, and mingle with you almost every day, most of you being bound to them by ties of marriage, while some citizens, yes, virtually the most influential citizens among us, have obtained the honour of citizenship -with them 1—how in these circumstances should we regard this hostility as causing no pain and doing no harm ?
And let no one imagine that I mean we should be wholly submissive, and that when they are not at all just or fair in their policies we should beg and entreat them ; nay, but when they choose friendship and display an eagerness for it, to show ourselves more favourable to this policy and to transfer the rivalry growing out of our disagreement to this alternative course is far more creditable, a course whose aim is to make it plain that we ourselves are more reasonable and more scornful of wealth and personal advantage.2 For it is not so disgraceful to prove inferior in actions prompted by hatred and, by Heaven, in those which provoke enmity as it is in those which are inspired by a spirit of moderation and benevolence. For while he who is overcome in the one is likely to gain a reputation for mere weakness, in the other it will be for boorishness and contentiousness. Indeed, the better it is to be deemed weak rather than base, so much the more preferable is it to be tardy in making war rather than in making peace.
Now there may be other grounds also on which you might with reason pay heed to me rather than to those others, but that is especially true because you observe that I have no private interest and am not disposed through any dread of annoyance or expense on my part to disregard the course which is becoming
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του πρέποντος ύμΐν. άτι γάρ με ούκ ενοχλήσετε μή βονλόμενον ουδέ κελεΰσετε άποδημεΐν ώσπερ ήδη πολύν χρόνον έχοντα παρ’ ύμΐν, έπίσταμαι σαφώς·—άλλως τε ούκ ασχολούμενος εγώ νομίζω συμφέρειν ύμΐν ουδέ τούτον αποδήμων τον τρόπον —άλλ’ όπερ έφην, βέλτιον ηγούμαι πόσιν άνθρωπος, ου μόνον ύμΐν, μήτε άναιρεΐσθαι ραδίως έχ-θραν μή σφόδρα άναγκαίαν, τάς τε πρότερον ούσας καταλύεσθαι πάντα τρόπον, αν ή δυνατόν, την εκ τού διαφέρεσθαί τισι βλάβην μείζονα ηγουμένους
26	της παρά1 τάς διαλύσεις ζημίας, πάσα γαρ, ως φασιν, ειρήνη κρείττων πολέμου, και πάσα φιλία πολύ άμείνων καί λυσιτελεστέρα τοΐς γε νοΰν έχου-σιν εχθρας, και ιδία τοΐς ο’ίκοις και δημοσία ταΐς πόλεσιν. ειρήνη μέν γάρ και ομόνοια τούς χρισμένους ούδέν πώποτε έβλαφεν, έ'χθρα δέ και φιλονικία θαυμαστόν ει μή σφόδρα άνήκεστα και μεγάλα, και τής μέν όμονοίας τό τε άνομα εύφημον ή τε πειρα άρίστη καί λυσιτελεστάτη πάσι■ στάσεως δέ καί διαφοράς σκυθρωπή μέν ή προσηγορία καί δυσχερής, πολύ δε χείρω1 2 τα έργα καί σκυθρωπότερα. καί γάρ ειπεΐν ένεστι3 καί άκοΰσαι4 πολλά των άβουλήτων καί πράζαι καί παθεΐν.
27	'H δε των εγγύς ούτως καί ομόρων διαφορά καί τό μίσος ούδενί αλλού’ εοικεν ή στάσει μιάς πόλεως,
1 παρά' liciskc : περί.
2 After χείρω Λ mini deletes καί.
3 ἔνεστι Crosby, ποιεί Arnim : ἔσπ.
4	After άκοΰσαι Bois.sonade deletes και.
0 ovSevt άλλοι Reiske : οόδέν άλλο.
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to you. For I know full well you will not trouble me against my wishes, or order me to go abroad as if I had already made too long a stay in Prnsa 1—and besides, I do not believe I can assist you by sacrificing my leisure or by going abroad 1 2 in this manner —however, as 1 was saying,3 I consider it better for men in general, and not merely for you, both to refrain from entering lightly into an enmity which is not extremely necessary and also by every means possible to put an end to enmities already existing, recognizing that the damage resulting from quarrelling with any people is greater than the loss incident to the reconciliation. For any peace, so they say. is better than war, and any friendship is far better and more profitable for men of right judgement than enmity, not only individually for our families, but also collectively for our cities. Vor peace and concord have never damaged at all those Avho have employed them, whereas it would be surprising if enmity and contentiousness were not very deadly, very mighty evils. Moreover, while eoncord is a word of good omen, and to make trial of it is most excellent and profitable for all. strife and discord art-forbidding and unpleasant words even to utter, and much worse are their deeds and more forbidding. For the fact is, strife and discord involve saying and hearing said many things one might wish to avoid, and doing and experiencing them too.'
But the wrangling and hatred of men who are such near neighbours, yes, who share common borders, is like nothing else than insurrection in a single city,
1 He had but recently returned from his mission to Rome.
2 I.e., on a mission.	3 In §§ 20-22.
4 He develops this thought at greater length in § 32.
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όπου και γάμων κοινωνία πολλοΐς και συμβολαίων και το άφικνεϊσθαι παρ' άΑΧηλούς σχεδόν τι καθ εκάστην την ημέραν και τό συγγενείς είναι και συνήθεις και ξένους τρόπον τινα άλλήλοις απαντας. παροικούσα δε πόλις όχθρά και δυσμενής λυπηρόν πάντα τρόπον και δυσομίλητον, ώσπερ εύνους και 2S φίλη συμφέρον και αγαπητόν, ενθυμεΐσθε δε οσω μεν ήδιον άποδημεΐν προς τούς πελας οίκειως έχοντας άλλα μη εχθρώς, όσω δε βελτιον τούς επιξενουμένους ύποδεχεσθαι χωρίς ύποφίας, εν δε ταΐς κοιναϊς πανηγύρεσι και θεών εορταΐς και θεαις οσω κρεΐττον και σωφρονεστερον άναμίγνυσθαι συνθύοντας άλλήλοις και συνευχομένους, άλλα μη 29 τουναντίον καταρωμενους και βλασφημοΰντας. αι δε επιβοήσεις εκατερου του πλήθους εν τοΐς στα-δίοις και τοΐς θεάτροις πόσον διαφερουσι μετά επαίνου γιγνόμεναι και πολλής ευφημίας των μετά μίσους και λοιδορίας; ού γάρ άνθρώπων επιεικών ούδε πόλεων σωφρόνων, μάλλον δε εταιρών άσχη-μόνων άπό οικήματος εκατερας1 oi)3ev αίσχυνο-μενων ρήμα άκόλαστον είπεΐν, ή φησιν *Ομηρος,
αι τε χολωσάμεναι άγορής ες μεσσον ίοΰσαι νεικεΰσ’ άλλήλησι, χόλος δε τε και τα κελεύει.
1 έκατέρα?] η και αγοράς Jacobs. 1 2 3
1	The dose relationship between city and city is emphasized also in the plea which Dio makes for concord with Nicaea (Or. 38. 23).
2	The ancient traveller was largely dependent on private hospitality.
3	Aristophanes portrays just such a scene in Ecclesiazusae 877-937.
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since many have ties both of marriage and of business, and there is almost daily visiting back and forth, and the inhabitants are all related and intimate and, as one might say, on terms of hospitality with one another.1 But a neighbouring city that is at enmity and ill disposed a grievous thins; in every way and hard to get along with, even as a city that is well disposed and friendly is beneficial and much to be desired. Furthermore, consider how much move pleasant it is to visit one’s neighbours when they are on terms of intimacy and not of hostility, and how much better it is for those who are entertained away from home to be received without distrust,2 and how much better and more sensible it is at the common religious gatherings and festivals and spectacles to mingle together, joining with one another in common sacrifice and prayer, rather than the opposite, cursing and abusing one another. And how different are the shouts of the partisans of each of two cities in the stadium and the theatre, when uttered in praise and generous acclamation, from the cries which are uttered in hatred and abuse ! For these outbursts arc not for reasonable men or well-behaved cities, but rather for indecent harlots, who are not at all ashamed to utter licentious phrases, each from her respective chamber,3 as Homer puts it.
Who in a ra^e to mid-assembly go And bandy insults, so their choler bids.4
4 The words of Aeneas to Achilles, Iliad -20. 25 >-‘255, arc :
αἴ τε χολωσάμζναι ΐρώος πέρι θυμοβόροιο veuseOa' άλλήλρσι μόσην is άγυιαν Ιονσαι, πολλά τ' έόιτα και ούκί· χόλος δέ τε και τα Κΐλΐόΐΐ.
Has Dio forgotten the passage, or purposely compressed it, or is he recording a variant version ?
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.10 πόσου1 δη ταΰτά εστι τό μή πάσχαν; πόσω δε2 πλείονος τό μη ποιαν; ποιον S’ αν τοσοΰτο γένοιτο χρημάτων πλήθος η χωράς μέγεθος άνθ' ον προσ-ήκει τους νουν έχοντας ανθρώπους άντικαταλλάξα-σθαι την καθ’ ημέραν ευφημίαν, τό πρεπόντως μεν θεάσθαι,3 προθυμίας δέ άποδημεΐν; καί μην τά γε της χοψας καί τα της θαλάττης καί τα των ορών εξ άπαντος υμάς εις τό αυτό συνάγει καί μη βου-λομένους1 αναγκάζει χρήσασθαι άλλήλοις. εκείνοι τε γαρ δέονται της παρ’ ημών& ύλης καί ετέρων πολλέον καί ημείς ου κ εχομεν οϋτε είσαγαγέσθαι δι’ έτέρου λι μένος οϋτε εκπέμφαι τα γιγνόμενα παρ η μιν.
31	Πως οΰν ονχ απάντων δνστνχέστατον ώνεΐσθαι μεν έκάστους παρά ανθρώπων ου φίλων, άποδίδο-σθαι δέ τοΐς μισονσι, κατάγεσθαι δε παρά τοΐς βορυνομένοις, ύποδέχεσθαι δέ τούς λοιδοροΰΐ’τας, συνεστιάσθαι δέ ενίοτε τοίς άλλοτριωτάτοις' εαν δέ πλοίου τις έπιβαίνη, σαφώς είδέναι καί τον κυβερνήτην καί τούς ναύτας άπαντας καταρωμένους · τό δέ πάντων άηδέστατον όραμα εχθρών, τοΰτο αει ποτε όράν καί πλέοντας καί βαδίζοντας, καί τού-τοις αει πλείστοις κατά τάς οδούς απαντάν, πονηρόν και δυσχερή σύμβολον, ώστε πάντως είπόντα
1 πόσου Sf'lilen : πόσ<ρ.
2	πόσω δε Elliperius : οσω δή.
3	θεάσθαι Reiske : θεάσασθαι.
4 After βουλομει·ους Emperius adds καί.
,Γ| ημών Arnini : υμών.
1	Α glance at the map would clarify this statement. Prusa lay close beneath the northern slopes of Mysian Olympus, 13G
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How much, then, is it worth to avoid experiencing these things ? How much more to avoid inflicting them on others ? What amount of money or extent of territory would he such as to warrant sensible men in bartering therefor the* seemly language of their daily lives, their becoming conduct at spectacles, and their readiness to go abroad ? Furthermore, the very land and sea and mountains in every way bring you people together and, even if you did not wish it, compel you to deal with one another.1 For not only do the Apameians need our timber and many other things as well, but we ourselves have πο other harbour through which to import foreign goods or to export our own domestic products.
Is it not, then, most unfortunate that eaeh should have to buy from men who are not friends and sell to men who hate them, to enter the port of men who are irked at their presence, to afford hospitality to men who revile I hem, and at times to recline at a banquet next to men who arc most hostile to then) ; if one takes passage on a ship, to know clearly that both the skipper and all his crew are muttering curses at him ; and to have ever before one’s eyes, whether sailing or walking’, the most distasteful sight of all, that of enemies, and always to encounter such persons in greatest numbers on one’s travels—an evil and disagreeable omen 2—as the result of which one is absolutely sure to have said something disagreeable or to have heard it said about himself as
while Apameia lay a short distance northwest on the shore of the Sinus Cianus. Dio’s reference to the mountains is most appropriate, since it was the mountains that produced the timber which he mentions as a most important article of export.
2 Chance meetings and sayings were regarded as omens.
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32	τι παρελθεΐν ή άκούσαντά δυσχερέςώστε εγωγε ενεθυμούμην πολλάκις την των ανθρώπων άμαθίαν και διαφθοράν, ότι των σφοδρά άδοξων και φαυλότατων ζώων χείρους εϊσί ταΐς φυχαΐς. οι μεν γάρ άνθρωποι πολλάκις εντυχόντες άλληλοις μάχονται και λοιδορηθεντες άπίασιν οι δε μύρμηκες οϋτω πυκνοί βαδίζοντας ουδέποτε ήνώχλησαν άλ-λήλους, άλλα πάνυ πράως εντυγχάνουσι καί παρ-ίασι1 2 και βοηθοϋσιν άλληλοις.
33	Και μην τό νυν συμβεβηκός περί την ήμετέραν πάλιν το μεν άληθές άπτεται πολλών καί κνίζει τους άλλους πάντας, οτι δη τάς δίκας ύμεΐς άπο-δέχεσθε και παρ' ύμΐν αυτούς άνάγκη κρίνεσθαι-χρή δα δι’ αυτό μάλλον φιλανθρώπως έχειν καί μη 7ταρέχειν εαυτούς επιφθόνους, αύτίκα3 πρόσβεις οι χειροτονηθέντες επί τούτο τό πράγμα ποθεν άπίασιν; ούκ έκεϊθεν; ου παρά των εχθίστων άναχθησονται πλέοντας καί χρήσονται τω λιμάνι της εχθράς πόλεως; η κύκλω περιιασιν, ώσπερ χαλεπής καί άβάτου τής εγγύς ήμΐν θαλάττης; εγώ μεν γάρ καί τοΐς πρότερον διαφερομενοις προς τούς άστυγείτονας ταΰτα ηγούμαι χαλεπώ-τερα καί βαρύτερα τού Ααβόντας4 όπλα βαδίζειν εις την χώραν ή προσβάλλειν τοΐς τείχεσιν ή τά
34	δένδρα κόπτει ν ή τω καρπω πΰρ ενιεναι. τούτων
1 Emperius deleted ware . . . Βυσχςρίς.
2 παρίασι) παρι&σι Cobet.
3	After αύτίκα Arnim adds οἱ.
4	λαβόντας Casaubon : Χαβόντος.
1	The animal kingdom, and especially the ants, provided Dio with his most effective illustrations. Cf., e.g., §§ 40-41.
2	Of. § 10 and note. It would seem that Prusa’s judicial
authority was a recent acquisition.
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he passes by ? So I have often reflected on the folly and the corruption of mankind, noting that men are spiritually inferior to the most despised and meanest creatures. For human beings often come to blows on meeting one another, and before they part they have exchanged abusive language ; yet the ants, although they go about in such swarms, never bother one another, but quite amicably meet and pass and assist each other.1
Again, that which has now come to pass regarding our city in truth touches intimately many people and irritates without exception those who are not from Prusa, because it is you who hear their law-suits and it is in your city that they must stand trial 2 ; but you ought on that account to Vie the more gracious and not make yourselves obnoxious. For example, from what place will envoys chosen for this function 3 set out ? Will it not be from Apameia ? Will they not set out on their voyage from the shores of their bitterest foes, and use the harbour of the enemy’s city ? Or will they make a detour around it, as if the sea at our doors were difficult and inaccessible ? As for me, I believe that those also who in days gone by were at variance -with their neighbours found such incidents harder to bear and more grievous than that people should take up arms and invade their country or attack their fortifications or cut down their trees or set fire to their crops. For although, in my opinion, such actions are hard
3	Possibly τοϋτο τ6 πράγμα may refer to the negotiations over reconciliation with Apameia ; but we have no other evidence that those negotiations involved a voyage—presumably to Home—and it seems more likely that Dio ineans the “ function ” of envoy and is thinking·, not of the immediate situation, but of a situation regularly present.
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γάρ, οΐμαι, χαλεπών δντων, τω παντι χαλειτώτερόν εστιν, άφύ ών γίγνεται, το της εχθρας και το του μίσους. ου γάρ εστι φανήναί ποτε από τούτου του πράγματος ωφέλιμον ούδεν1 ουδέ χρηστόν, δ τε γάρ της εχθρας καρπός απάντων2 πικρότατος3 και δριμύτατος, ώσπερ, οΐμαι, τουναντίον 6 της εύνοιας ἡδιατος και λυσιτελεστατος. τό γάρ μηδέποτε ε'ίκειν μηδε παραχωρεΐν τω πλησίον, λέγω δε χωρίς αισχύνης, μηδε των μεν τυγχάνειν αυτούς,4 τα δε παρίεται τοΐς άλλοις, ούκ ανδρείάν εστιν, ώσπερ οϊονταί τινες, ούδε μέγαλόφρον, <χλλ’ άνόη-τον και αμαθές.
35	Ουχ όράτε5 του ξύμπαντος ουρανού και των εν αύτω θείων και μακαρίων αιώνιον τάξιν και ομόνοιαν καί σωφροσύνη}', ής ούτε κάλλιον ούτε σεμνο-τερον ούδεν οΐόν τ’ επινοησαι; προς δε αύ των λεγόμενόον στοιχείων, άερος και γης και ύδατος και πυράς, την ασφαλή και δικαίαν δι’ αιώνος αρμονίαν, μεθ’ όσης ευγνωμοσύνης και μετριότητος δια-μενειν πεφυκεν αυτά τε σωζόμενα και σώζοντα τον
36	άπαντα κόσμον; σκοπείτε γάρ, ει καί τισι δόζει μετέωρος ό Aoyo? κα'ύ’ ου πάνυ τι ύμϊν συμπαθής, οτι ταΰτα πεφυκότα άφθαρτα και Θεία καί του πρώτου και μεγίστου γνώμη και δυνάμει κυβερνώ-μενα θεού τον άπαντα χρόνον εκ της προς άλλη-λα φιλίας και όμονοίας σώζεσθαι φιλεΐ, τά τε ισχυρότερα και μείζω και τά ελάττω δη7 δοκοΰντα.
1	οόδέν addl'd by Kciske.
2 απάντων lieiske : άπο πάντων.
3 πικρότατος U : μικρότατος Μ, σμικρότατος Β.
,	4 After αυτούς Arnim would add άξιοΰν.
5 After όράτε Arnim would add την.
6 καί added by Reiske.	7 δή Emperius : δέ.
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to bear, altogether harder to bear are the passions of enmity and hatred which cause them. For from such activity as this nothing beneficial or useful can ever possibly come to pass. For the fruit of enmity is most bitter of all and most stinging·, just as, methinks, its opposite, the fruit of goodwill, is most-palatable and profitable. For the unwillingness ever to yield ον make concessions to our neighbour-—that is, without «α feeling of humiliation—or while receiving some things ourselves, to concede some to the others, is not manly conduct, as some imagine, but, on the contrary, senseless and stupid.
Do you not see in the heavens as a whole and in the divine and blessed beings that dwell therein 1 an order and concord and self-control which is eternal, than which it is impossible to conceive of anything either more beautiful or more august ? Furthermore, do you not see also the stable, righteous, everlasting concord of the elements, as they are called —air and earth and water and fire—with what reasonableness and moderation it is tlieir nature to continue, not only to be preserved themselves, but also to preserve the entire universe ? For even if the doetrine will seem to some an airy fancy and one possessing no· affinity 1 at all with yourselves, you should observe that these things, being by nature indestructible and divine and regulated by the purpose and power of the first and greatest god, are wont to be preserved as a result of their mutual friendship and concord for ever, not only the more powerful and greater, but also those reputed to be the 1 2
1	The planets.
2	The word affinity “ was a technical term of the Stoics, whose philosophy occupies Dio from here to the end.
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ταότης Se της κοινωνίας διαλνθεισης και στάσεως €Ίτιγενομενης ονχ όντως ανωλεθρος of8e άφθαρτος αυτών η φύσις ώστε μη ταραχθηναι και την άμη-χανόν τε και άπιστον, ως φασιν, υπομεΐναι φθοράν
37	£κ τοΰ οντος εις τό μη ον. η μεν γάρ λεγομενη παρά τοΐς σοφοΐς επικράτησις αίθερος, εν ω το βασιλέϊ ον1 και τό κυριώτατον της φυχικής δυνά-μεως ον2 ονκ άποτρεπονται πυρ όνομάζειν πολ-λάκις, ορω τε και πράως γιγνομενη3 εν τι σι χρόνο ις τεταγμενοις, μετά πάσης φιλίας και όμονοίας εοικε συμβαίνειν. η δε των άλλων πλεονεξία καί διαφορά παρανόμως γιγνομενη τον έσχατον εχει κίνδυνον όλεθρον, περί των όλων οϋποτε εσομενου4 διά τό πάσαν είρηνην καί δικαιοσύνην εν αύτοΐς ύπάρχειν καί πανταχοΰ πάντα δονλευειν καί ξυν-ακολονθεΐν εύγνώμονι νόμω πειθόμενα καί είκοντα.
38	Ούχ όράτε τούτο μεν ήλιον ννκτί μεθιστάμενον καί' παρεχοντα άνατεΐλαι τοΐς άφανεστεροις άσ-τροις, τούτο δε5 σελήνήν εώντα καταλάμφαι την άπασαν γην εν ερημιά τοΰ κρείττονος φωτός; τούτο δέ άστρα ύποχωροΰντα ήλίω καί μηδέν ηγούμενα πάσχειν μηδε άπόλλνσθαι° διά την εκείνον τοΰ θεοΰ7 δύναμιν; τούτο. δε αν τον ήλιον περί μεσην ενίοτε ημέραν επισκοτούμενον σελήνής επιδραμουσης, η τό φως αντος δίδωσι, πολλάκις γε μην υπ ο των ασθενέστατων νεφών άποκρυπτό-μενον η τινος αραιός ομίχλης περί τε λίμνας καί ποταμούς ίσταμενης, ως εσθ' ότε μεν εΐργεσθαι
1 βασίλΐΐον] βασιλΐΰοι· Arnim.	2 οι-] ο Arnim.
3	γιγνομΐΐτ) Iieiske : γιγι·ό/ievov.
4 έσομένον] ΐσόμενον Arnim. τοΰτο δέ] και Arnim.
6 άπόλλυσθαι] άδικεΐσθαι Herwerden.
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weaker. But were this partnership to be dissolved and to be followed by sedition, their nature is nut so indestructible or incorruptible as to escape being thrown into confusion and being subjected to what is termed the inconceivable and incredible destruction, from existence to non-existence. For the predominance of the ether of which the wise men speak—the ether wherein the ruling and supreme element of its spiritual power they often do not shrink from calling fire—taking place as it does with limitation and gentleness within certain appointed cycles, occurs no doubt with entire friendship and concord. On the other hand, the greed and strife of all else, manifesting itself in violation of law, contains the utmost risk of ruin, a ruin destined never to engulf the entire universe for the reason that complete peace and righteousness are present in it and all things everywhere· serve and attend upon the law of reason, obeying and yielding to it.
For example, do you not observe how the sun gives place to night, permitting the more obscure heavenly bodies to rise and shine, and again how it allows the moon to flood with light the whole earth during the absence of the greater luminary ? And again, how the stars make way for the sun and do not feel they are being mistreated or destroyed through that god’s power ? And again, how the sun sometimes about mid-day is darkened when the moon passes over it—the moon to which he himself gives his light—and furthermore, how the sun often is hidden by the most tenuous elouds or by some thin vapour arising near ponds and rivers, so that at times the sun is completely shut in, while«nt other times 7
7	του θεοΰ deleted by Arnim.
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παντελώς, ενίοτε δε αδρανή τήν ακτίνα καί λεπτήν
39	διαπεμπειν; τούτο δε των πλανωμενων άστρων1 τήν άπαυστον χορείαν, α μηδέποτε άλλήλοις εμ-ποδών ίσταται; προς δε αν γή μεν τήν κατωτάτω χώραν λαχοΰσα υπομένει, καθάπερ έρμα νεώς, ύδωρ δε περί ταύτη κεχνμενον, ύπερθεν δε άμφοΐν αήρ μαλακός τε καί ενπνους, ο δε άνωτάτω καί ξύμπαντα εχων αιθήρ πυράς θείου κύκλω περιδρα-μόντος αύτοΐς. καί ταΰτα μεν, ούτως ισχυρά καί μεγάλα, τήν προς άλληλα κοινωνίαν ανέχεται καί διατελεΐ χoJpίς εχθρας· μικρά δε ου τω πολίχνια των επιτυχόντων ανθρώπων καί έθνη2 ασθενή κατοικοΰντα εν μερει τής γής ου δύναται τήν ήσυ-χίαν άγειν ουδέ άθορυβως άλλήλοις γειτνιάν;
40	ΆΛΑ’ όρνιθες μεν εγγύς άλλήλων ποιησάμενοι νεοττιάς ούκ επιβουλευουσιν αυτοίς ούδε διαφερον-ται περί τροφής καί3 φρυγάνων, ούδε μύρμηκες πλησίον οπος εχοντες, εκ τής αυτής άλω πολλακις εισφερόμενοι σίτον, άλλα παραχωροΰσιν αυτοίς4 καί των οδών εκτρεπονται καί συνεργάζονται πολλά-κις, ούδε εσμοί πλείονες μελιττών, ενα καί τον αύτόν νεμόμενοι λειμώνα, τών έργων αμελησαντες
41	περί τών ανθών τής δρόσου δια φέρονται, καί μην άγελαι βοών τε5 καί 'ίππων άναμιχθεΐσαι πολλάκις άθopύβoJς καί ττράως νεμονται, ώστε μίαν εξ άμ-φοίν αγέλην όράσθαι’ ετι δε αίπόλια καί ποίμνια συμμιχθέντα επί νομής καί ήμερευσαντα6 ραδίως
1 άστρων Emperius : αστέρων.
2 και έθνη Reiskf : έθνη και.	3 και added by Einperius.
4 αυτοίς Emperius : αύτοΐς. 5 βοών τε Arnim : τε βοών. 144
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it sends its ray through the vapour thin and feeble ? And again, the ceaseless circling dance of the planets, which never get in each other’s way ? Moreover, the earth is content with having drawn the lowest place, like a ship’s prop, and the water with having been poured about it. and. above them both is the atmosphere, soft and fresh, and, highest of all and all-embracing, is the ether, a divine fire encompassing the others.1 Now if these beings, strong and great as they are, submit to their partnership witK one another and continue free from hostility, cannot such puny, petty towns of ordinary mortals, such feeble tribes dwelling in a.mere fraction of tile earth, maintain peace and quiet and be neighbours to one another without uproar and disturbance ?
Why, birds make their nests near each other, yrt do not plot against each other or quarrel over food and twigs ; and ants do not quarrel either, though they have their burrows close together, often carrying home grain from the same threshing-floor, but instead they make way for cadi other and turn off the trail and co-operate frequently ; no more do several swarms of bees, though they range over the same meadow, neglect their labours and wrangle over the nectar of the flowers. What is more, herds of cattle and droves of horses often mingle in the pasture and graze quietly and tranquilly, insomuch that to the eye the two breeds form but a single group. And again, goats and sheep which have mingled in the pasture and passed the day together
1	With the Stoic doctrine contained in §§ 35-.S9 cf. Or. 29-31 and the " myth of the .Magi “ used to reinforce it in Or. :i<). 39-60. 6
6 και ήμερεόσαντα] δι.ημ€ρεΰσαι·τα Reiske.
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και πράως υπό των νομεών Βιεκρίθησαν. άνθρωποι Be βοσκημάτων και θηρίων χείρονς, cos εοικε, τα προς φιλίαν και το κοινωνεΐν άλληλοις. α yap η φύσις εποίησεν εύνοιας ενεκα, ταντα ίΒεΐν εστιν εχθρας και μίσους αίτια γιγνόμενα. αύτικα η πρώτη και μεγίστη φιλία γονεΰσι προς παΐΒας. 1
1 This sentence may well lx* an interpolation, for the thought contained in it does not harmonize completely with its context.
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are easily and gently separated by their keepers.1 However, human beings are worse than cattle and creatures of the wild, it would seem, in regard to friendship and partnership with one another. For what Nature lias done in the cause of friendship 2 turns out, as we can see, to be a source of enmity and hatred. For example, the first and highest friendship is that of parents toward children.3 . . .
2	I.e., by bringing groups of human beings into close contact with each other.
3	Whether or not this sentence is complete in itself, the peroration plainly has bmi broken off abruptly.
THE FORTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: TO THE APAMEIANS ON CONCORD
This short address constitutes the sequel to Or. to, which it must have followed closely in point of tiim*. Dio is speaking· before the Council of Apaincia as a member of tlu* official delegation from 1’rusa Neut to conclude the reconciliation which forms the theme of both speeches. That the question was of widespread interest is shown by the presence in the audience of others than memlxrs of tin· Council (§ 1).
The first half of the. address is aimed at dispelling the distrust and hostility toward Dio occasioned by his M?eniing indifference to the Apameiaris in the past. This he* attempts to bring about by recalling- the tics which hound him and his family to that city and by explaining tin· delicacy of his situation as a member of both communities. The remainder of the speech is devoted to praising the blessings of concord and stressing the peculiarly intimate nature of the ties existing between the two cities. Here tliiTc arc many echoes of Or. 40.
The abruptness of the close miirht surest that the speech is incomplete. However, such a supposition is not unavoidable. Dio has presumably achieved his immediate purpose —to restore himself to good favour at Apameia and, as a delegate from Prusa, to make his voice heard in support of concord. It is not as if he were the only delegate to be heard.
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41. ΠΡΟΣ ΑΠΑΜΕΙΣ ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑΣ
"Οτι μεν ύμεΐς, ώ βουλτ) καί των άλλων οι παρόντες οι μετριώτατοι, πράως προς εμε και φιλικώς 'όχετε, δοκώ μοι τοΰτο γιγνώσκειν. αντος τε γάρ εμαντόν οΐδα περί πολλοΰ ποιούμενον την παρ* υμών1 εύνοιαν και μηδέποτε μηδέν εναντίον μήτε είπόντα μήτε πράξαντα, καί ύμεΐς ευθύς εμε άφικόμενον ετιμήσατε δημοσία, φηφισμά τι2 πεμ-φαντες, συνηδόμενοι της καθόδου καί παρακαλοΰν-τες επιδημησαι προς αυτούς. και ίσως ούδεν εποιεϊτε θαυμαστόν ου γάρ μόνον αι λοιπαϊ πόλεις, άλλα καί των Ισοτίμων ύμίν αι πλεΐσται σχεδόν, όπου γεγονα, καί πολιτείας καί βουλής καί των πρώτων τιμών ουδεν δεομενω μετεδωκαν, ούκ ανωφελή σφισι3 νομίζοντες ούδε ανάξιον τιμάσθαι. το δε ύμετερον ούκ εστιν άλλότριον άΛΛ’ ως αν εύνοια καί χάριτι πατρίδος τιμώσης πολίτην αυτής.* το δε είναι τινας, ως αν εν δήμιο, των ενθάδε εμοί σχεδόν μη σφόδρα ήδομενους ούκ αν θαυμα-
1	υμών Morel : ύμιν.
2	φηφισμά τι Capps : φηφϊσματι.
3	ανωφελή σφισι Selden : ανωφελής φησι Μ, ανωφελή φησι
UB.
4	αυτής Emperius : αυτής.
1 Dio means his return from exile. Cf. Or. 40. 16.
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Members of the Council and you other most fair-minded gentlemen here present, I believe 1 know for a fact that you are kindly and amiably disposed toward me. For I am sure I myself esteem liighly your favourable regard and have never said or done anything against you, and besides, immediately on my reaching home 1 you honoured mo officially with a resolution which you sent me, expressing your joy over my return and inviting me to pay you a visit. And perhaps there was nothing remarkable in what you did ; for wherever I have been, not only cities in general, but even, 1 may say, most of those which arc of equal rank Avith yourselves, have presented me with citizenship, with membership in the Council, and with highest honours without my asking it, believing me to be not unserviceable to them,selves or unworthy of being honoured. And your action is not that of strangers but rather, as it were, of a fatherland honouring· its own son 2 in token of goodwill and of gratitude. Yet that there should be some here—as is natural in a democracy—who, if I may say so, are not too pleased with me 3 would not surprise me, because of the rivalry between our two
2 Though a native of Prusa, he was an adoptive citizen of
Apaineia.	3 Cf. Or. 40. 16.
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σαιμι δία την τιον πόλεωΐ’ φιλοτιμίαν. καίτοι επ ίσταμαι σαφώς ούδε τούς εκεί ττολίτας άπαν-τας άρεσα ι δυνάμει·ος, άλλ' ενίους δι' αυτό τούτο άχθομενους οτι λίαν δοκώ φιλόπολις καί πρόθυμος.
3	δει δέ τον επιεική και μιτρίον άνδρα καί ταυ-την παρεχειν την εξουσίαν τοΐς εαυτού πολίταις. τό γάρ μηδενα εν πόλει μήτε άντιλεγειν ενί μήτε μεμφεσθαι καν άπαντα φαίνηται ποιων καλώς, ου δήμιον εστίν ουδέ επιεικες, άΛΑά μάλλον φιλεΐ τό τοιοΰτον συμβαίνειν τοΐς τυράννοις η τοΐς εύεργεταις. ει ου ν είσί τινες προς εμε δυσκόλιυς διακείμενοι, τούτοις μάλιστα πιστεύω, δηλον γάρ ως νομίζοντες με αγαπάν την εμαυτοϋ πατρίδα και πάντα τρόπον αϋξειν ούτως εχουσιν. εάν οΰν πεισθώ)σιν οτι καί ταύτην ηγούμαι πατρίδα, καί πράττειν υπέρ αυτής ο τι αν δύνωμαι πρόθυμός είμι, ραδίως μεταβαλοΰνται καί άγαπησουσί με τοΐς άλλοις ομοίως.
4	Τό μεν οΰν φιλεΐν την πατρίδα μάλιστα πάντων ούκ εξαρνός είμι. πυνθάνομαι δε αυτών ει τούτο αδίκου νομίζουσιν άνδρος είναι καί μοχθηρού, καί πολίτην τοιοΰτον ούκ αν εθελοιεν είναι παρ' αντοΐς. ούκοΰν εξεστιν ύμΐν εχειν κάμε πολίτην άνυπόπτως καί των άλλωι' τούς βέλτιστους. καί τοίνυν δι αυτό μοι τούτο πιστεύοιτε αν δικαιότερου· οστις μεν γάρ άγνωμων περί τούς φύσει γονέας ούκ αν
δ γενοιτο οσιος ουδέ προς τούς θεμενους αύτόν, ό δε τούς γεννησαντας άγαπών ούδεποτ' αν άμελησειε 1 2
1	Cf. Ur. Κ). H-!).
2	I.e., those who feel hostile toward him.
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cities. Though Τ am aware that I cannot please even all the citizens of Prusa, but, on the contrary, that .some of them are vexed with me for the very reason that I seem to he ton patriotic and enthusiastic.1 However, a man who is reasonable and fair-minded must allow his fellow citizens this licence too. For it is not to be expected of democracies, nor is it reasonable, that they should not allow anyone in a city either to raise his voice against a single person or to find fault with him, even when that, person shows himself to be behaving well in all respects, but such immunity from criticism is more likely to be accorded to dictators than to benefactors. Therefore, if there are sonic who are ill disposed toward me, it is they in whom I have the most confidence. For it is clear that they feel as they do because they believe I love my fatherland and try to foster it in every way. Therefore, if they become convinced that 1 regard this city too as my fatherland and am eager to do in its behalf all in my power, they will readily change and come to love me as the others do.
Now love of native land is a thin^ which, above all, I do not disclaim. But I ask them 2 whether they regard this as the mark of an unjust man and one who is base, and whether they would not care to have that kind of citizen in their state. Well then, you have the opportunity to have as a citizen above suspicion not only me but the best of the other Prusans as well. And furthermore, you might more justly feel confidence in me for this very reason ; for whoever is inconsiderate toward his natural parents would never be a dutiful son to his parents by adoption ; whereas he who cherishes those to whom he owes his being would never neglect those who have
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τω ν χάριτι γονέων γενομενω ν. το μεν γά ρ τής φύσεως αυτόματόν εστι, τό δε τής χάριτος εκούσιον. είμι μεν ουν πολίτης εκατερων άλλ* εκείνοις μεν ου δει με περί τούτου χάριν είδεναι, υμάς 8ε ως εύεργετας άμείβεσθα ι δίκαιον. διά γά ρ1 την ύμετεραν εύνοιαν και δωρεάν μετέχω τής πόλεως.
ΆΛΑ’ δσοι μεν αυτοί πολΐται γεγόνασι, τούτοις μόνον υπάρχει φιλάνθρωπον τό τής δωρεάς, τό δε
6 τής φύσεως άναγκαΐον ου πρόσεστιν.	εμοι δε άμφοτερων μετεστιν ο μεν γάρ παππος ο εμος μετά τής μητρός τής εμής παρά του τότε αύτο-κράτορος φίλου οντος άμα τής 'Ρωμαίων πολιτείας καί τής ύμετερας ετυχεν, ό δε πατήρ τής2 παρ’ υμών ώστε καί χάριτι καί γενει πολίτης ύμετερός είμι.3 καί μήν των γε εμών τέκνων ήδε πατρίς εστι μάλλον, τό μεν ουν άναγκαΐον συνακολουθεΐν τα τέκνα τω πατρί, πολύ δε ήδιον τούτον4 τον πατέρα τοΐς παισί συνεπεσθαι.
7	Διά μεν 8ή ταΰτα εύνους ών ύμΐν τυγχάνω καί πολίτου διάθεσιν εχω· καί φανερώς δε εδήλωσα. τής γάρ φιλονικίας ενεστώσης ταΐς πόλεσι, καί τής πατρίδος σφόδρα μεν αίδουμενης εμε άκοντα ενοχλήσαι, σφόδρα δε επιθυμούσης άναλαβεΐν τό
1	γαρ Reiske : δέ.	2 τής added by Wendland.
3	Following this sentence the mss. read : τό γάρ άπωτόρω δυοΐν βαθμό ι ν ζητεί ν τό γόνος ούδαμως imei κες. ονδεις γάρ οντω τό ye ά\ΐ]θες εξ ούδεμιάς εΰρεθήσεται πόλεως, For it is not at all suitable to try to trace one's birth farther back than two degrees, since by so doing no one, in truth, will be found to come from any city. This Crosby deletes as an interpolation.
4	τουτον added by Crosby.
1	That his maternal grandfather was a man of cultivation and influence is stressed in Or. 46. 3. Arnim suggests that 154
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become parents as an aet of grace. For Nature operates without our choice, whereas grace is an aet of freewill. Now then, I am a citizen of each of our two cities ; but λνΐιίΐε I need not feel grateful to the men of Prusa in that connexion, it is only fair that I should requite you as benefactors. For it is through your kindness and generosity that I am a member of your city.
However, for all who have gained citizenship by themselves there is only the benevolence inspired by the grant, and the compulsion which Nature imposes is not attached to it. But as for me, I partake of both ; for my grandfather, along with my mother, acquired from the emperor of that day, who was his friend, not only Roman citizenship, but along with it citizenship in Apameia too,1 while my father got citizenship here from you ; consequently I am your fellow townsman by both grace and birth. Again, to my children at least this is fatherland rather than Prusa.2 While, therefore, necessity dictates that the children follow the father, it is much more pleasant for tliis father to follow his children.
These, then, are the reasons why I happen to be well disposed toward you and have a citizen’s state of mind ; and, moreover, I have shown it openly too. For when strife had broken out between our cities and the city of my birth very considerately disliked to trouble me against my wishes,3 though it was
Claudius may have been the emperor whose favour he enjoyed.
2	It has been thought that his family made their home in Apameia during his exile. His children may actually have been born there, for, as we have seen, Dio’s connexion with the city was very close.
3	Cf. Or. 40. 25.
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πράγμα, πολλάκις τω τιμάν προκαλουμενης ούκ επήκουσα1 προς τούτο μόνον—ουδεν» αν όκνήσας εκείνης ενεκεν ποίησαι, μηδενός ελαττον τυχόν πράζαι δυνάμενος, και φίλων μοι οντων ούτε ολίγων ούτε αδυνάτων, ίνα μηδέν επίφθονον είπω μηδε δ λυπήσει τινας, ετι δε ονκ οκνών την οδοί',
8	όπότ εδει2 με και άλλως άπιεναι. τούτων ούν υπαρχόντων άπεσχόμην τού πράγματος, ούκ εκείνους προδιδούς, άλλ’ αιδού μένος υμάς και νομί-ζων χρησιμώτερος εσεσθαι κάκείνοις και ύμίν εάν δύνωμαι φίλας ποίησαι τάς πόλεις των τε προ-τερο)ν3 ζητημάτων4 άπαλλάξας καί τό λοιπόν εις εύνοιαν καί ομόνοιαν προτρεφάμενος. τούτο γάρ απάντων βελτιστόν τε καί αριστον ου μόνον τοΐς ισοις προς άλλι')λους, άλλόι καί τοΐς κρείττοσι προς τούς υποδεέστερους.
9 ’Κπίσταμαι μεν ουν ως χαλεπόν εστιν άνθρώπων εζελεΐν εριν, καί ταΰτα εν πλείονι χρόνο) τεθραμ-μενην, ώσπερ νόσημα εκ πολλοΰ συμπεφυκός ου ρόδιον άπαλλάξαι τού σώματος, όίλλως τε ει τις εθελοι άνωδύνως ίάσθαι. όμως δε πιστεύω τω τής πόλεως ήθει, νομίζουν ου σκληρόν ούδε άμαθες, άλλα τω οντι γνήσιον εκείνων των άινδρών καί της μακαρίας πόλεως, νφ’ ής δεύρο επεμφθητε
1 επήκονσα) ΰπήκουσα Geel.
2	'όπότ' ἔδει Crosby: οπότε 8εΐ.
3 προτερων with UBT : πρότερον.
4 ζητημάτων] ζηλωμάτων Geel, εγκλημάτων Emperius.
1	He probably has Trajan in mind, but he avoids direct reference as being more politic.
2	For his reluctance to answer the call of Prusa, cf. Or. 40. 17-18.
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very eager to take up .the problem, often inviting my support by the honours it bestowed upon me, I did not give heed to this inducement alone—not that I should have had any reluctance abunt acting in behalf of Prusa, since I might possibly have accomplished as much as any one and had not a few friends, and friends, too, not lacking in influence,1 not to say anything invidious or likely to hurt some persons’ feelings ; furthermore, it was not because 1 shrank from the journey, since I had to μ·ο abroad in any case. Well then, in spite of these considerations I held off from the affair,2 not as a traitor to the men of Prusa, but out of consideration for you, and because I believed I should be more serviceable to both sides if I could make the cities friends, not alone by ridding them of their past subjects of dispute, but also by turning them toward friendship and concord for the future.3 For this is the best course of all and the most expedient, not only in dealings between equals, but also in dealings between superiors and inferiors.
Now I understand how difficult it is to eradicate strife from human beings, especially when it has been nurtured for a fairly long period of time, just as it is not easy to rid the body of a disease that has long since become a part of it, especially in case one should wish to effect a painless cure. But still I have confidence in the character of your city, believing it to be, not rough and boorish, but in very truth the genuine character of those distinguished men and that blessed city by which you were sent
3	Dio hopes that this explanation will dispel the suspicion and irritation on the part of the Ap:mu“ians because of his seeming coldness, to whieb he alludes in Or. 40. 16.
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φίλοι δη παρά φίλους1 ο'ικησοντες- η τοσοΰτον ευτυχία διαφερουσα τών άλλων ανθρώπων καί δυνάμει πλέον διενηνοχεν επιείκεια και φιλανθρωπία, τούτο μεν άφθόνως μεταδιδοΰσ α και πολιτείας και νόμων και αρχών, ούδε'ν' άλλότριον ηγούμενη των άξιων, τούτο δε ομοίως άπασι φυλάττουσα το δίκαιον.
10	"H ν προσηκει μιμούμενους ύμάς πράους καί μεγαλόφρονας φαίνεσθαι και προς τους2 εγγύς οντω,3 συνοίκους σχεδόν, μη χαλεπούς μηδε υπερήφανους γείτονας, προς οΰς νμΐν καί γάμοι κοινοί καί τέκνα καί πολιτεϊαι καί θυσίαι θεών καί παν-ηγυρεις καί θεάματα, καί συμπαιδευεσθε αύτοίς4 καθ' ενα καί συνεστιάσθε καί άλλήλους ύποδεχεσθε καί άλληλοις5 τον πλείω χρόνον συνδιατρίβετε καί σχεδόν εις εστε δήμος καί μία πόλις εν ου πολλά) διαστηματι. καί τοίνυν πλείους τών εκεΐθεν καί πολίτας πεποίησθε, καί βουλής μετεδώκατε, καί άρχοντας ούκ άπηξιώσατε γενεσθαι παρ' ύμΐν, καί τών σεμνών τούτων, α της 'Ρωμαίων εστί πόλεως,
11	εκοινωνησατε. πώς ουν είκός καθ' ενα μεν έκαστον ηγείσθαι φίλον καί τιμάν, κοινή δε την πάλιν εχθρόν νομίζειν, ύμάς τε εκείνην κάκείνους την ύμετεραν; οι γάρ τούς ανθρώπους άγαπώντες καί
1 After φίλους Casaubon deletes δεΰρο.
- προς τούς with Γ oorr.] τους RTM.
3	After οΰτω Eniperius adds καί.
4 αύτοίς Crosby : τοι?.	8 άλλήλοις deleted by Arniin.
1 Apameia, originally Myrlaea, had been refounded as a 158
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here as friends indeed to dwell with friends.1 That city, while so superior to the rest of mankind in good fortune and power, has proved to be even more superior in fairness and benevolence, bestowing ungrudgingly both citizenship and legal rights and offices, believing no man of worth to be an alien, and at the same time safeguarding justice for all alike.
In emulation of that city it is fitting that you should show yourselves gentle and magnanimous toward men who are so close to you, virtually housemates, and not harsh and arrogant neighbours, since they are men with whom you have common ties of wedlock, offspring, civic institutions, sacrifices to the gods, festive assemblies, and spectacles ; moreover, you are educated together with them individually, you feast'with them, you entertain each other, you spend the greater portion of your time together, you are almost one community, one city only slightly divided.- Besides, several citizens of Prusa you have even made citizens of Apameia, you have made them members of the Council, you have deemed them not unworthy of becoming magistrates among you, and you have admitted them to partnership in these august privileges which pertain to Roman citizenship.3 How, then, is it reasonable to regard individuals singly as friends and to show them honour, and then as a community to view their city as a foe, as Apameia and Prusa both are doing ? For when men love the inhabitants of a city and
colony of Rome. The eulogy of Home which follows is notable, but deserved.
2	Prusa and Apameia were separated by not more than twelve miles at most.
3	Un this summary of the ties that bound the two cities, cf. Or. 40. 22 and 27-29.
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επιμιγνύμενοι τούτοις καί προσαγόμενοι πολίτας τί λοιπόν η τον άερα1 εχθαίρουσι καί τούς τόπους, η, ο μηδε είπεΐν όσιον, τοΐς θεοΐς άπεχθάνονται; και τοίνυν άπασα μεν εχθρα προς απαντας εργώδες καί χαλεπόν· ουδέίς γάρ όντως ασθενής εχθρός όστις ούκ ελύπησεν επί καιρού και τον άγαν φαι-νόμενον ισχυρόν καί τό μίσος ενεδείξατο η λόγον τινα είπών λυπηρόν η εργον άσΰμφορον πράξας.
12	Ου γάρ εστιν, ως είπεΐν, ουδέποτε ηδύς ούδε ωφέλιμος ο του μίσους καρπός, άλλα τουναντίον απάντων αηδέστατος καί πικρότατος, ούδε βάρος ούτω χαλεπόν ούδε επίπονον ως εχθρα2 φέρεινΤ ταΐς μεν οΰν εύτυχίαις αει παρενοχλεΐ,3 τάς συμφοράς αϋζει, καί τω μεν άλλο τι λυπουμενω την λύπην απεργάζεται διπλασίονα, τούς δε εύ πράτ-τοντας ούκ εα χαίρειν κατά την άζίαν. ανάγκη γάρ, οΐμαι, τούς πολλούς4 ύπό μεν άλληλων βλάπτεσθαι,5 παρά δε τοΐς άλλοις καταφρονεΐσθαι καί άδοζεΐν, ως τούτο μεν υπαρχόντων αύτοΐς εναντίων, τούτο δε αύτούς άφρονας καί φιλονίκους.
13	φιλίας δε καί όμονοίας ούδεν κάλλιον ούδε θειό-τερον καί άνδρί προς άνδρα καί πόλει προς πάλιν.6 τινες μεν γάρ εύπρεπεστερον κτώνται τάγαθά των φίλων συμποριζόντων αύτοΐς; τινες δε άποφευγου-σι τα κακά ράον η οίς αν φίλοι συμμαχώσι; τίνων δε ·ηττον άπτεται τα λυπηρά η των εχοντων τούς συναλγοΰντας καί συμφέροντος αύτοΐς; τισι
1 ή τον aepa Reiske : ή τόνδε UH, ήττον δέ Μ.
2 εχθρα Ι ί ei.ske:	εχθραν.
3 7ταρενοχλεΐ Seidell : παρόν ενοχλεί ΛΙ, παρών ενοχλεί IJR.
4	τούς πολλοί)?] τους τοιοΰτους Gtcl.
5	βλάπτεσθαι Emperius : άνάπτεσθαι.
β πάλιν Reiske : ιδιώτην.
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mingle with them and welcome them to citizenship, what explanation remains except that they do not like each other’s climate and the position of eacli other’s city, or else—an unholy thing even to suggest —that they detest each other’s gods ? Furthermore, any enmity towards any people is an irksome, grievous thing. For there is no enemy so weak as not on occasion to hurt even the man who appears to be very strong, ον to display his hatred by either saying some painful word or doing some injurious act.
For the fruit of hatred is never, so to speak, sweet or beneficial, but of all things most unpleasant and bitter, nor is any burden so hard to bear or so fatiguing as enmity. For example, while it always interferes with strokes of good fortune, it increases disasters, and while for him who suffers from something else it doubles the pain, it does not permit those who are enjoying good fortune to rejoice in fitting measure.1 For it is inevitable, I suppose, that the masses should be harmed by one another, and, on the other hand, be despised and held in low esteem by the others, not only as having antagonists to begin with, but also as being themselves foolish and contentious. However, there is nothing finer or more godlike than friendship and concord, whether between man and man or between city and city. For who are they who acquire the good things of life more becomingly, when it is their friends who assist in supplying them ? Who escape the bad things more easily than those who have friends as allies ? Who are less affected by distress than those who have persons to shave their suffering and to
1 In §§ 11-1J there is the closest resemblance to Or. 40. 20-21.
VOL. IV
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δε ηδιον τό εύτυχεΐν ἡ όσοι μη μόνον αύτονς, αλλα καί άλλους εύφραίνουσιν ευ πράττοντες ; ως εγωγε ουδ’ αν εύτυχεΐν εκείνον τον άνδρα φαίην ος ουδενα 14 εχει τον συνηδόμενον. τις δε σύνεργό ς, τις δε σύμβουλος1 άμείνων τοΐς ίδοΰσιν η φίλος €ντυχων; σχεδόν γαρ οΰτος και σύμβολος2 ου μόνον ευφη-μότατος, <χλλά και ώφελιμώτατος, και οτω αν εντυχη α νηρ ευ νους, τα δε του μίσους και τα της εχθρας πανταχη λυπηρά και δυσχερή. χαλεπόν μεν εν σπουδή, χαλεπόν δε εν ευφρόσυνη παρών εχθρός, λυπηρόν μεν όρώσι, λυπηρόν δε μνημονευ-ουσι, πολύ δε πάντων πειρωμενοις βλαβερώτατον.
1	σύμβουλος] σύμβολος Arnini.
2	οντος καί σύμβολος KmperillS : οντος σύμβουλος Μ, οντος 6 σύμβουλος Ι "Β.
3	και deleted by Emperius.
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help them bear it ? To whom is good fortune sweeter than to those who gladden by their success not only themselves but others too ? For I would not count that man fortunate who has no one to share his pleasure. Again, what helper, what counsellor, is more welcome to behold than a friend met unexpectedly ? In fact one might almost say that he is also an augury, not only most auspicious, but even most helpful, and to whomever he may meet a loyal friend.1 But the works of hatred, indeed, and of enmity are painful and grievous everywhere. The presence of an enemy is a grievous thing, whether in a serious business or in the midst of good cheer, a painful thing to behold and painful to recall, but beyond all things most baneful to experience.
1 Dio seems to be punning on σύμβολος and σύμβουλος. On the chance meeting as a ξνμβολον, of. Aristophanes, Birds 719-721.
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This delightful little hit, obviously the introduction to a more pretentious performance, served to disarm the audience and make it sympathetic with the speaker. Its, note of self-depreciation sounds quite modern. Incidentally, we get valuable information about the fate of literary works even in the lifetime of their authors, as well as about the activity of tin· booktrade and the· low cost of its product.
Arnim asserts that our little “curtain-raiser" is unmistakably from Dio's philosophical period. Actually all that seems unmistakable about the piece is that its author either has achieved fame as a public speaker or thinks he has. The very title is not above suspicion, for the remarks which follow afford no clue to the identity of the speaker or to cither place or occasion of delivery.
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42. ΛΙΑΛΕΞΙΣ ΕΝ ΤΗΙ ΙΙΑΤΡΙΔΙ
1 "Οπως μεν υμείς διανοεΐσθε περί εμού και της εμης είτε σοφίας ε'ίτε άμαθίας ον δύναμαι ξνμβαλεΐν, πότερον όντως επιθυμείτε των λόγων ως ακου-σόμενοί τι θαυμαστόν και τοιοντον όποιον ούκ αν ετέρου των νυν, η τουναντίον, ως εμε εξελεγξον-τες και άποδείξοντες ούθεν μέγα ουδέ σπουδαΐον
2	επιστάμενον. ει μεν γαρ ούτως εχετε, θαρρών ύμίν παρέχω εμαυτόν, ίνα εμπλήσητε την προθυμίαν ει δε μη, φοβούμαι την εναντίαν δόξαν, μηποτε άκούσαντες επειτα ου δικαίως εμού κατα-γνώτε, ότι αυτοί ούκ1 όρθώς εδόξατε. ουδέποτε γαρ ούδενι εγωγε τούτο ύπεσχόμην, ως ικανός ών λέγειν η φρονεΐν η πλέον τι γιγνώσκειν των πολλών, ἀλλ’ υπέρ αυτού τούτου διαμαχόμενος εκαστο-τε και αντιλόγων τοΐς άξιούσιν επειτα εις το λέγειν καθίσταμαι· και πολλοί τούτο αυτό επίδειξιν ηγησαντο.
3	"Ομως δε και αυτός ετεραν καί ετεραν λαμβάνω2 οδόν, όταν μεν γα.ρ εις εμαυτόν άπίδω καί την
1 αυτοί ούκ Einperius : ούκ αυτοί.
2 λαμβάνω] ύμβαίνω Selden.
1	Dio is referring to the opposing opinions of him mentioned in the preceding paragraph. His usage of the word όδόν . may be compared with that of Herodotus (2. 20).
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What your purpose is about me and my wisdom— ur folly, as the case may be—I can’t imagine ; whether you really want a speech from me with the expectation of hearing something wonderful, something the like of which you could not hear from any other man now living, or, just the reverse, with a view to showing me up and proving that I know nothing important or weighty. For if this is your purpose, I put myself at your disposal with full confidence, to the end that you may satisfy your desire ; but if such is not the case, I am apprehensive as to the opposite opinion, lest when you have heard me you may pass unfavourable judgement upon me undeservedly, merely for the reason that you yourselves had formed an incorrect opinion about me. For I have never given any one to understand that I am an able speaker or thinker or that I possess more knowledge than the average ; but on that very point I strongly insist, on every occasion, to those who ask me to speak, and I correct that false impression before settling down to my speech ; and many consider this very protest of mine to be ostentation.
However that may be, I myself also take now this path and now that.1 For, on the one hand, whenever 1 consider myself and my inexperience, my
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απορίαν την εμαυτοΰ, π ερι πάντα μεν απλώς, μάλιστα δε την περί τούς λόγους, ως ιδιώτης ων διανοούμαι και το λοιπόν ιδιώτου βίον βιωσόμενος· όταν δε εις τούς σπουδάζοντας και παρακαλοΰντας, ύπονοεΐν εμαυτόν αναγκάζομαι, μη άρα τι των εμών λόγου άζιον ή1 και λανθάνω πεπονθώς το αύτο ενίοις των ζώων, α χρήσιμα όντα τοις άνθρώποις και δύναμιν τινα εχοντα εν αύτοΐς προς ιασιν νοσημάτων, ήτοι χολής ή αίματος ή πιμελής ή τριχών, ούκ ΐσασιν, οι δε άνθρωποι ειδότες διώκου-σιν αυτά και πειρώνται πάντα τρόπον συλλαβεΐν, ου τών κρεών ενεκεν, άλλ’ εκείνης τής δυναμεως.
Μἡ8 άρα κάμε άναγκάζουσιν3 εκάστοτε λέγειν, ουδόν δεόμενοι τών λόγων, άλλ’ ετερου τινος. ουδό γάρ εκείνο δύναμαι ύπονοήσαι, ότι αγνοοΰντες δη' και άνήκοοι όντ€ς εσπουδάκασιν, ώσπερ αμελεί πολλοί πολλών διά την άγνοιαν επιθυμοϋσιν. πάντες γάρ, ώς €7τος είπεΐν, τούς μεν εμούς λόγους επίστανται και διαφερουσιν αύτούς άλλοι αλλαχού, ώσπερ τα φαύλα άσματα οι παΐδες εν ταΐς πόλεσιν άδουσι τό προς εσπεραν και τούς εμούς λόγους σχεδόν πάντες άλλήλοις άπαγγελλουσιν, ούχ όπως ερρήθησαν, άλλ' ετι βελτίους ποιήσαντες κατά την αυτών δύναμιν, οι μεν εκόντες επανορθούμενοι και —δήλον ότι αισχυνόμενοι τό μεμνήσθαι τοιουτων— αλλάττοντες και μετατιθεντες πολλά και κρειττονα,
1	ή added by Capps.	2 μη Geel : el. ^
3 άναγκάζουσιν] άναγκάζωσιν Geel.	4 δή Emperius : ηδη.
1	Pliny devotes books 28-30 and 32 of his Historia Natu-ralls to a catalogue of the medical uses to which animals 168
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inexperience in simply everything, but especially in speaking, recognizing that I am only a layman, I am minded for the future to live the life of a layman ; on the other hand, when I consider those who take me seriously and invite me to make a speech, I am constrained to feel suspicious of myself, lest some quality of mine may after all be worth while, and Avithout being aware of it, I may be in the same position as certain members of the animal kingdom, which, though they arc useful to mankind and have within them some power to cure disease's, whether it be a potency of bile or blood or fat or hair.1 arc unaware of it, while human beings, aware of this power, pursue and try in every way to capture them, not for the sake of their meat, but for that power of theirs.
Perhaps, then, in my case too people arc always trying to make me speak, not because they have any need of my speech, but of something eke. For I cannot imagine they have shown such interest in me from being ignorant and from never having heard me, as many no doubt desire many things because of ignorance. For almost all men are acquainted with my speeches, and they distribute them broadcast in all directions, just as lads in the cities sing cheap ditties at eventide. Moreover, almost all report my speeches to one another, not as they were delivered, but after having made them still better in accordance with their own ability, some making improvements purposely and — evidently being ashamed to remember such stuff—introducing numerous changes and rearrangements by way of
may be put, beginning with the elephant and ending λν-ith . marine life.
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οι δε ΐσως και άκοντες διά το μη σφοδρά μεμνη-σθαι· ware ονκετι οβολού, καθάπερ είπε τις, ευ-πορον εκ της αγοράς πρίασθαι την εμην σοφίαν, άλλα κνφαντα άνελεσθαι χαμάθεν. σχεδόν ονν παραπλήσιον πεπόνθασιν οι εμοι λόγοι τω κεραμω τω Τενεδίω· καί γάρ εκεΐθεν πας μεν ό παραπλεων εμβάλλεται κέραμον, ούδείς δε υγιή διακομίζει ραδίως, άΛΛά1 πολλοί σαθρόν ποιησαντες η συν-τρίφαντες όστρακα εχοντες Αανθάνονσιν αντονς.
1	After άλλα Emperitis adds οί.
1	Possibly a reminiscence of Plato, Apology 26 n, where Socrates, speaking of the writing's of Anaxagoras, says: α
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betterment, while others possibly do so unconsciously through not remembering very well. And so one no longer buys my wisdom from the market in abundant supply at an obol, as somebody lias it,1 but instead one merely stoops and plucks it from the ground. One might almost say, therefore, that my speeches have had much the same fate as the pottery of Tenedos ; for while all who sail that way put on board pottery from there, yet no one finds it easy to get it across in sound condition ; but many crack or smash it. and ere they are aware they have naught but sherds.
ίξίστιν ενίοτε, el πάνυ πολλοί», δραχμής εκ τής ορχήστρας πριαμενοις Σωκράτους καταγελάν.
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This Discourse, like the one preceding, is merely a prelude to a longer speech. As the titl^ indicates, this prelude deals with political problems. In his concluding sentences Dio enumerates the separate counts in what lie calls his κρυφαία τος γραφή, but various clues sprinkled here and there prove the scent- to have been, not the courtroom, hut a town meeting. However, Dio is on the defensive, it' not against a formal indictment, still against slanders spread by an anonymous person, who appears to have ln-cii the tool and lackey of an official whom Dio labels ηγεμόνα πονηρόν. This official Arnim identifies with that Julius Bassus whose conduct as proconsul of Hithynia figures largely in the correspondence of Pliny. If we may believe Dio (§ 11), that conduct would seem to deserve the name tyranny which he applies to it, but in the trial itself (λ.ι». 103 or 101) the only count on which Bassus was condemned was that of accenting bribes. It is assumed that the acts enumerated by Dio were held at Home to have been in line with liis official duty.
However, in the performance of that duty, Bassus seems to have found an all too zealous henchman in the person whom Din pillories. The turbulence and unrest that characterized Hithynia as a whole at just this period undoubtedly gave an unscrupulous man, such as he appears to have been, ample opportunity both to satisfy personal grudges and to line his pocket. Dio’s own reputation and connexions protected him against direct attack, but his foe seems to have tried covertly to undermine his reputation and thus to remove him from the scene as a champion of the common people, who were the man’s natural victims. Dio had an unusual 172
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sympathy for the disfranchised and under-privileged (cf. Or. :u. /l-ilo and Or. .50. 3-1). It has been suggested that in the present in.stancc ho had displayed that sympathy I>v using1 his personal influence with Bas.sns during his j>rocon-sulship. If so, thr malice of Dio's unnamed foe i.s understandable.
W’e have observed already that at the dose of his remarks Dio professes to report certain charjres on which he to be tried. It is plain from the final sentence that these- chargrs were to be aired in the argument to which our Discourse forms the prelude. However, Arnini points out that they really apply, not to Dio, but to his antagonist. Then-fore, although wl do not know eleurly th<* business before the assembly which Dio is addressing, it may ha vt- concerned the attitude of Pru&a toward thl Hjproaching trial of Hassii* at Rome (cf. §11). Possibly the journey which Dio says he must make (§ 8) is a journey to Rome for the purpose of influencing Trajan against Eassus, anil Di<> may have wished to carry with him some official message from
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43. ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΟΣ ΕΝ ΤΗΙ ΠΑΤΡΙΔΙ
1	Αυδω, φασι, πράγματα ούκ ην, 6 δε εζελθών επρίατο. ούκοΰν ο μεν Ανδός δικαίως πράγματα βΐχεν αντος επιθυμησας, εγώ 8e ούκ επιθυμών πράγματα εχω δι’ ούδεν ετερον υπό ανθρώπων αδυνάτων1 και φθονερών η ότι δοκώ στεργειν υμάς και τα μεν εν πεποίηκα την πατρίδα, ταΐς πρώταις ΐσην αυτήν άποδείξας τιμής ενεκα, τα1 2 δε ποιήσω
2	θεού διδόντος. και τούτο εΐπον ούκ άλαζονευό-μενος άλλως—αυτοί γάρ Ιστέ ούδεπώποτε υπέρ τούτων μνησθεντα με εν τοσούτοις λόγοις οΰς εϊρηκα εν ύμΐν—άλλ’ αμυνόμενος τούς εμοι καί ύμΐν βασκαίνοντας, ΐνα, εάν μεν δυνατόν η, διαρρα-γώσιν, ο τη πόλει πόση βελτιστόν εστιν ει δε μη, αλλ’ ούν3 όδυνηθώσιν. ότι δε οι αυτοί4 προς εμε άηδώς εχουσι και προς την πάλιν αύτοι μαρτυ-
1 αδυνάτων] άξυνετών Ilenvmlen.
2 τὰ Morel : τό.	3 όλλ’ ονν Einperins : μάλλον.
4	οἱ αυτοί Casaubon : αυτοί.
1	Doubtless In- refers to his efforts to beautify Prnsa, a topic to which lit· frequently recurs in these Bithynian addresses, and also to the concessions which lie h;id secured regarding Council and judiciary (cf. Or. 40. 1.5 and 33 and Or. 45. 7).
2	Not strictly true unless the present speech antedates
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According to the fable, a Lydian had no troubles, but he Avent out and 'bought some. Very well, the Lydian deserved to have troubles, seeing· that he himself desired them ; as for myself, on the other hand, although I have no desire for troubles, I have them because of ineffectual, envious fellows for no other reason than that I am thought to he fond of you, and because I have already done some good turns to my native city, having raised it to the level of the leading eities in the matter of distinction,1 and, God willing, shall do it other good turns in the future. And I have said this, not as a bit of idle boasting —for you know yourselves that I have never referred to these services of mine in all the many speeches I have delivered in your hearing2—but rather in self-defence against those who eve with malice you and me, in order that, if such a thing is possible, they may burst \vith rage—which from the standpoint of the city as a whole is the best thing· that could happen—or else that they may at least suffer pain. But that the same persons dislike me as dislike the city you yourselves can testify, if you Or. 40, 45, and 47, It is true, however, that he has not stressed his services unduly.
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ρες εστε, εάν θελητε μεμνήσθαι καί των φιλούντων υμάς καί των μισούντων. καίτοι επιεικεστερον εμοί χρώνται ή ύμίν. εμού μεν γάρ ενθάδε κατηγορούσα’, υμών δε επί του βήματος.
3	Έάΐ' οΰν Ελληνικοί?, ώσπερ είωθα, φαίνωμαι παραδείγμασι χρώμενος, μη καταγελάσητε. ου γάρ καταφρονώ της πατρίδας, ουδέ αδυνάτους υμάς νομίζω αυτούς συνιεναι τα τοιαΰτα, ούδε άπαίδευ-τ ον νομίζω ούτε τον δήμον ούτε την βουλήν, μάλιστα μεν οΰν υμάς βούλομαι τό ήθος 'Ελληνικόν εχειν και μήτε άχαρίστους μήτε άξυνετους είναι1· ει δε μη, λόγων γε τοιούτων άκούειν ου χείρον εστιν, εξ ών μοι δοκεΐτε και τοΐς ηθεσιν άμείνους αν γενεσθαι.
4	Τι δη οΰν τό παράδειγμα; ην τις άνθρωπος εν Θηβαις Επαμεινώνδας λεγόμενος- οΰτος εφίλει την πατρίδα πάντων μάλιστα· καιρών δε επιλαβόμενος οιοι τότε ησαν, πολλά και μεγάλα εύεργετησεν. αντί γάρ δειλών και αδυνάτων και άλλοις ύπακουόντων πρωτεύειν εποίησεν εν τοΐς 'ΈΑΑησι καί της ηγεμονίας άντιποιεΐσθαι. τότε μεν γάρ ταυ τα ην δυνατά, νυν δ’ ετεροι γεγόνασιν οι καιροί' πλην τά γε της εύνοιας και τής προθυμίας αει ποτε ομοια. οι1 2 γάρ προδόται καί συκοφάνται καί πάντα
1	είναι added by Keiske.
2	αει ποτε όμοια, οι Keiske : αει ποτε όμοιοι Ι) Β, α εΐπεται όμοιοι Μ.
1	An indication that lie is speaking in Assembly and not in court.
2	Dio not infrequently draws upon Greek tradition to point a moral, as will be seen by referring to the index of this and preceding volumes. That he was conscious that by so 176
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care to recollect both those who love and those who hate you. And yet they treat me more fairly than they treat you; for they aecuse me here, whereas they accuse you from the witness-box.1
Now if I am seen to employ illustrations from Greek history, as is my habit, don’t jeer at me. For I am not showing scorn for my fatherland, nor do I suppose you to be incapable of understanding such matters for yourselves, nor do I regard either Assembly or Council as ignorant. Therefore, Τ desire most of all that you should have the character which is Greek and be neither ungrateful nor unintelligent ; but if that is asking too much, it is at least not a bad plan to listen to words which, in my opinion, might improve your character.2
Very well then, what is my illustration ? There was a certain man in Thebes called Epaminondas 3 ; lie loved his eountry above all else ; and, seizing such opportunities as existed at that period, he performed for it many great services. For, instead of the era veil, helpless, subservient people they had been, he made them foremost among· the Greeks and contenders for leadership.4 For in those days these things were possible, whereas to-day the times are different—though of course goodwill and devotion are always the same. For the breed of traitors and informers and persons who do anything to harm their doing he might be thought to be making a parade of learning1 is plain not only from this passage but from others, e.g·., Or. 50. 2.
3	In spite of the rhetorical bouquet thrown to the people of Prusa in § 3, the words with which Epaminondas is here introduced make one wonder how much they really knew about him.
4	Thebes was leader in Greece from Leuctra to Mantinea (371-362 b.c.).
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πράττοντες κατά των πολιτών καί τότε ησαν εν ταΐς πόλεσι- και μην οι1 φιλοΰντες τάς πατρίδας καί τούς πολίτας τούς αυτών μηδέν κακόν πασχειν εθελοντες καί τάς πατρίδας αϋξειν φιλοτιμούμενοι τότε μέν πολλοί καί μεγάλα πράττοντες νυν δέ ελάττους2 καί ελάττω ποιείν αγαθά δυνάμενοι.
5	Ό δ’ οΰν Επαμεινώνδας εκείνος υπ ο τών ανόμοιων εμισεΐτο καί τινες ησαν οι διαβάλλοντες αυτόν, ό δε δήμος, ως δήμος, ήγνόει καί άνεπείθετο, καί ποτε τών απεγνωσμένων τις καί άτιμων καί οτε εδουλευεν η πόλις καί ετυραννείτο πάντα κατ’ αυτής πεποιηκώς3 εν εκκλησία τον ’Επαμεινώνδαν ελοιδόρει, καί πολλά καί χαλεπά ελεγε· πας γάρ ό ψευδόμενος' ούχ δ τι αληθές είπη ζητεί, μηδέν γε αληθές λέγειν δυνάμενος, ἀλλ’ ει τι χαλεπόν. καί αυτός έπαναστάς περί μέν τών άλλων ούκ εΐπεν ουδ’ άπελογηθη προς ουδόν, μόνον δέ προς εκείνον, τη δ’ αύτοΰ° φωνή βοιωτιάζων, Άλλα τοι Δαμάτηρ, εφη, κεχολωμενα γενοιτο. οι δέ Θηβαίοι άκουσαντες ησθΊ]σαν καί εγελασαν εικότως, άναμνησθεντες, οΐμαι, της εκείνου προς τον δήμον εύνοιας καί του λοιδοροΰντος τής συ-
6 κοφαντίας. εγώ γοΰν, ει τις λόγοι προς εμέ ανάξιον έμου είτε αντικρυς είτε καί μετά σχήματος ϊνα δοκή ρήτωρ, καί ταΰτα ούκ ών εύσχημων αύτός, άποκρινοΰμαι αύτώ την του Έτταμεινώνδου άπόκρισιν.
1 μην οἱ Capps, μην Arnim : νυν.
2	νυν be ελάττους added by Rt-i.ske,
3	πεποιηκώς] πεποιηκότων Reiske.
1 ι//εΐ’δό/ΐί»Όί] τοιοντος Arnini. 5 αυτοΰ Arnim] αντοΰ.
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fellow citizens existed in the cities even then ; moreover, while patriots and men who do not wish their fellow citizens to suffer any harm and who are ambitious to exalt their country were plentiful then and performed mighty deeds, they are fewer now and not able to perform as many noble deeds.
However that may be, the famous Epaminondas was hated by those who were not like him, and there were some who maligned him, and the common people—as the common people will—did not understand and were misled. And on one occasion one of the desperate, disfranchised group, a fellow who had done any and every thing to harm the city when it was in slavery and ruled by «α dictator, abused Epaminondas in town meeting and said many harsh tilings—for every man who is a liar seeks to discover, not what he can say that is true, being unable to say anything that is true, but rather something offensive. Now when Epaminondas himself in turn took the floor, he did not speak regarding the other matters, nor did he defend himself against a single charge, but lie merely said to his accuser, speaking in his own Boeotian dialect, “ May Damater be wroth \vi’ ye ! ” But the Thebans on hearing that were delighted and burst into laughter, as well they might, recalling, I suspect, the friendliness of Epaminondas toward the people and the scurvy conduct of the man who was trying to vilify him. Accordingly, if a certain person should say to me something I do not deserve, whether in plain terms or in figurative language to win renown as an orator —though his own figure is far from comely1—I shall use toward him the reply of Epaminondas.
1 Dio is punning on σχήματος and (ύσχήμων.
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Ευ δ’ ϊστε ότι ταύτα ποιοΰσι καί λέγουσι βαρυνό-μενοι την εμην επιδημίαν δι’ άλλο μεν ου δεν ούτε γάρ ενεδρεύω τινα των πολιτών οντ’ άργύριον λαμβάνω παρά τινος ούτε δασμολογείν έτοιμός είμι την χώραν την ύμετεραν οϋτ’ εν τη αγορά φαίνομαι τινι οχληρός· ου γάρ είμι ρητωρ· ουδέ εΐπον υπέρ ούδενός η ενός ανθρώπου δυστυχούς, ον εκώλυσα υπ ο των συγγενών και τών επιτρόπων διασπασθηναι, πρότερον μεν αυτού τα γράμματα ύφηρημένων και πολλά της ουσίας διηρπακότων, ύστερον δε κατα-7 φευδομαρτυρούντων· άλλην δε ούδεμίαν εΐρηκα δίκην, ώστε δι’ ούδεν ούδενι βαρύς είμι. άλλ’ ϊνα, εάν ποτε γενηται καιρός, οΐον εύχονται τινες, όμοιος τω1 πρότερον, οΐος ούκ εσται- πλην ει γενοιτο, ϊνα μη παρώ τω δημω μηδε εξουσιν οι συκοφαν-τούμενοι τον παραιτούμενον η συναλγοΰντα. καί διά τούτο δυσκόλως εμέ φέρει τις έπιδημούντα.1 2 3 και γάρ ει πλείους ήσαν, ώσπερ εϊσίν, ούδείς εμού φησει μάλλον εγώ δε έχω παρρησίαν προς υμάς όσην ούδείς. της μεν γάρ ευτυχίας της έμαντοΰ παρεχώρησα ύμΐν, της δε δυστυχίας της
1	ομοιος τω Selden : ομοίως των Γ Β, δμως τών Μ.
2	και διὰ τούτο . . . επώημοΰντα placed by Arnim after μετίλαβον (to]) of ρ. 182), as being inappropriate to its present setting. Wilaimnvitz would delete και.
1	See Introduction.
2	The young man is otherwise unknown.
3	Th·· “ crisis ” probably occurred in the proconsulship of Bassus. At that time Dio seems to have defended certain members of the commons in town meeting. His confidence as to the future suggests that he has used his influence with Trajan, or else is about to do so.
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But rest assured that they do and say these things because they are irked at my presence here in Prusa,1 and for no other reason ; for I do not lie in wait for any of the citizens, nor do I take pay from anybody, nor do I stand ready to levy tribute on your country, nor do I make myself a nuisance to anyone in the market-place—for I am no orator—nor have I defended anyone in court, save one luckless fellow alone whom I saved from being torn to pieces bv his kinsmen and guardians, after they had first stolen his documents and pillaged much of his estate and afterwards tried by false witness to ruin him 2; but I have spoken in no other case at law, so that I am in no respect offensive to any one. No. it is with the purpose that in case a crisis ever arises such as certain persons pray for, a crisis similar to that earlier one 3—the kind that is not going to arise— but supposing· that it should, the purpose is. 1 say, to prevent my being present to aid the commons, and to insure that the victims of blackmail shall not even have any one to intercede for thi-m or to express sympathy for them ; that, 1 repeat, is why a certain person is incensed that I am here in Prusa. For if there were several to assume that role—as indeed there are—no one would speak more readily than I ; and I can speak to you more frankly than any one else. The reason is that I have both sacrificed for you my own good fortune 4 and also shared with you
4	On several occasions Dio speaks of sacrificing his own interests to the welfare of the state, meaning his preoccupation with public business to the neglect of his own property, e.g., Or. 47. 20 ; but here he may well be referring to his recent visit at the court of Trajan, when he neglected to make personal capital out of the,Emperor's friendship in order to secure favours for Prusa (Or. 45. 3).
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8	ύμετερας μετελαβον. καί νυν Set με άποδημεΐν, ούχ ως πρότερον άλύπως, πάντων με αγαπωντων και θανμαζόντων, άλλα μετ' εχθρας τινών επει αντος γε ούδεν επαθον κακόν
ου γάρ πώποτ εμάς βοΰς ήλασαν ούδε μεν ίππους.
Ου μέντοι θαυμάζω τα παρόντα πράγματα· επει και Σωκράτης εκείνος, ον μέμνημαι πολλάκις, εν μεν τη τυραννία ι των τριάκοντα επραττε πάντα ύνερ τοΰ δήμον και των κακών ούδενός εκοινώ-νησεν, άλλα και πεμφθείς υπ’ αυτών επί Αεοντα τον Σαλαμίνιον ούχ ύπήκουσε, καί τοΐς τυραννοις άντικρυς ελοιδορεΐτο, λεγων όμοιους είναι τοΐς πονηροΐς βουκόλοις, οι παραλαβόντες ισχνρας τας βοΰς1 καί πολλάς, ολίγας καί άσθενεστερας ποιοϋ-
9	σιν ἀλλ’ όμως ύπο τοΰ δήμου, δι ον εκινδυνενεν, ύστερον ευ πράττοντος διαβληθείς ύπο συκοφαντών τινων άπεθανεν. ήν δε 6 κατήγορος Μίλητος, βδελυρός άνθρωπος καί συκοφάντης. ’Αδικεί, φησι, Σωκράτης, τους νέους διαφθείρων και ους μεν ή πόλις θεούς τιμά μή τιμών, ετερα 8e είσάγων καινά δαιμόνια· σχίδον αυτά τάναντία2 οΐς εποίει
10	Σωκράτης, ετίμα τε γάρ τούς θεούς ως ονδείς
1 βοΰς Dindorf: βόας.
2	τάναντία Dindorf: ταΰτα εναντία.
1	Presumably his journey to Rome to congratulate Trajan, a.d. 100.
2	Iliad 1. 154, spoken by Achilles to Agamemnon. This quotation is an indication that the coming journey to which he has just referred involved no selfish interest. It seems likely that Dio planned to go to.Home to use his influence against Bassus and his henchman in the trial which was soon 182
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your ill fortune. And now I must leave my country, not, as on that other occasion,1 without repining, attended as I then was by the affection and admiration of all, but. rather attended by the enmity of some ; since I myself have suffered no harm,
For never did they lift my cows or mares.2
However, I am not surprised at my present troubles ; since even the famous Socrates, whom I have often mentioned, during· the tyranny of the Thirty 3 did everything in behalf of the people and took no part in the crimes of that regime, but. when ordered by the Thirty to fetch Leon of Salarnis, he refused to obey, and he openly reviled the tyrants, saying they were like wicked herdsmen, who, having received the cows when strong and numerous, make them few and weaker 1 ; but nevertheless it was by the government of the people, on whose account he then risked his life, that later on when that government was flourishing, because he had been slandered by certain informers, he was put to death.5 Now his accuser was Meletus, a loathsome fellow, and a liar too. Said he, “ Socrates is guilty of corrupting the young men and of not honouring the deities whom the city honours but of introducing other new divinities”6—virtually the very opposite to what Socrates was wont to do. ' For not only did lie
to take place. That would account for the phrase “ attended by the enmity of some.”
3	104 b.c.
4	Plato, Apology 3-2 c-d, records the Leon episode. The reproof of the Thirty is given by Xenophon, Memorabilia 1. 2. 32.
5	309 b.c.
6	Dio’s version of the charge is nearly identical with Apology 24 b.
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άλλος καί παιάνα ειτοίησεν εις τον Άπόλλω και την ”Αρτεμιν, τούτον ον £γώ ετι και1 νυν αδω,2 και τούς νεους εκώλυε διαφθείρεσθαι ου μόνον, άλλα και τούς πρεσβυτερους όνειδίζων και προφερων αύτοις, ει τις άπληστος η ακόλαστος η τα της πόλεως ήργολάβει, τούς μεν ιχπολύων επ'3 άργυρίω, τούς δε συκοφαντών, τούς δε νησιώτας τούς ταλαίπωρους λεηλατών £π'ι προφάσει φόρων η καταλογή στρατιωτιον, ιυσπερ ενιοι ποιοΰσι παρ’ ήμΐν. διά ταΰτα μισοϋντες αυτόν εφασαν διαφθείρειν τούς }·€ους.
11 Ή δ’ £ μη γραφή μείζων και γενναιότερα σχεδόν ην, κρυφαίαή τις, ως εοικεν Άδικε Γ ύλίων, τούς μεν θεούς μη τιμών μητ εν θυσίαις μητ εν ύμνοις, καταλυων τάς πατρίους εορτάς, άναπείσας 8e ηγεμόνα πονηρόν ώστε τον μεν δήμον βασανίσαι και εξελάσαι όσους αι' δυνηται πλείστους, ενίους δε και άποκτείναι, παρασχών ανάγκην αύτοις εκουσιως άποθανειν διά τό μή δυνασθαι πρεσβότας όντας φυγεΐν μηδε υπομενειν καταλιπεΐν την πατρίδα· συμπράττων δε1 και νυν άπαντα τω τυραννήσαντι του έθνους,6 και όπως εκείνος καλώς άγωνιεΐται
1 ετι και added by Capps.
2 τοΰ-ον . . . abo) deleted by F.mperiiis.
3	επ’ Yak-sins : έν.
4 κρυφαία] κρΰφα Μ, κορυφαία Morel.
5 δε Reiske : τε.	6 τον έθνους Arnim : τούς θεούς.
1 Diogenes Laertius (2. 5. 22) preserves a single line from a hymn in which these deities are named, and says that. Dionysodorus denied that Socrates was its author.
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honour the gods more than did anybody else, but he had composed a hymn in praise of Apollo and Artemis, this paean which even now 1 myself am wont to chant,1 and he tried to prevent, not merely the young men, but their elders too, from being corrupted, rebuking· and reproving them, in case any one was greedy or licentious or tried to make money out of politics, some by arranging an acquittal for a bribe, some by blackmailing people, and some by pillaging the wretched islanders on the pretext of tribute 2 3 or in connexion with the drafting of soldiers, just as some men are doing in Prusa. This is why they hated him ;uul claimed lie was corrupting the young men.
But my bill of indictment was longer and, one might say, nobler, a sort of occult bill apparently : “ Dio is guilty, first, of not honouring the gods cither with sacrifices or with hymns, by abolishing the festivals of our fathers ; secondly, of so misleading a wicked proconsul4 as to cause him to torture the people and to banish as many as possible, and even to put some to death, making it necessary for them to die a voluntary death because, old as they were, they could not go into exile or endure to abandon their native land ; thirdly, of co-operating in everything even now with the man who took the role of tyrant over our nation, and of arranging, so far as it is in his power to arrange, that that tyrant shall be suc-
2	Λ .scholium on Aristophanes, Jcharnians 6, reports that Cleon was detected at that trick and made to disgorge. Presumably he had taken bribes to lower the assessment of some of the member states. “ Islanders " was the usual term applied to the states allied with Athens in the fifth century b.c.
3	See Introduction.
4	Presumably Bassus. Sec Introduction.
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καί κατά κράτος παραλήφεται τάς πόλεις καί τους δήμους κατασκευάζω!’, οσον εστιν επ' αντω κατασκευάζει’ διαφθείρων δβ καί τον δήμον αυτόν1 εφιστάμενος κατήγορος καί τοΐς αύτοΰ ρημασι και, τή γλώττη παρανομών εις τούς πολίτας, είς τους δημότας, καί πολλά ετερα ποιων α αίσχυνομαι καθ' έκαστον λέγειν πονηρόν δε παράδειγμα παράγων εαυτόν καί νεωτεροις και πρεσβυτεροις άπονίας2 και τρυφής3 και απιστίας’ δεκαζων δε το πλήθος, ΐνα μηδεις αύτω προφερη τα τότε πραχθεντα, αλλά τοΰ μίσους και τής επιβουλής λήθην τινά ποιησωνται.
Φάρε δη προς ταΰτα άπολογήσομαι, ώ ανδρες Προυσαεις, καν δοκή ύμιν άκούσασι, κατεφηφι-σασθά μου· και γάρ τοΰ Σ*ωκράτους οι Αθηναίοι άκονσαντες κατεφηφίσαντο.
1 αυτόν Crosby : αντος.	2 άπονίας Geel : απορίας.
3 τρυφής Iifiske : τροφής.
1 Apparently tin; henchman of Eassiis is trying to marshal
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cessful in his struggle and shall take by force the cities and their popular governments 1 : fourthly, of spoiling even democracy itself, setting himself up as its aeeuser, and with his own words and tongue committing crimes against his fellow citizens, yes, the members of his own community, and doing many other things which I am ashamed to specify ; fifthly, of making himself a bad example of laziness and high-living and faithlessness for both young and old ; and sixthly, of bribing the masses, so that no one may reproach him with what was done in those days,2 but that people may instead acquire a sort of forgetfulness of his hatred and treachery.
Well then, men of Prusa, I shall defend myself against these eharges,3 and if it seems good to you when you have heard me, condemn me ; for the Athenians heard Soerates before they condemned him.
in defence of his master as many Rithynians as possible. The language here used by Dio is manifestly figurative.
2	I.e., in the proconsulship of Bassus.
3	As in the case of the charges which Dio disclaims in § 6, this bill of indictment also may be assumed to apply, not to Dio, but to his arch-enemy.
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Internal evidence makes it fairly certain that this Discourse was delivered in the winter of a.d. 9<M)7, shortly after Dio’s return from his long exile of fourteen years. The occasion was a town meeting at λνΙιιοΙι it was proposed to accord him certain unnamed honours. These honours he modestly deprecates, pointing out that Prusa has honoured him sufficiently in having honoured various members of his family. Taking advantage of the present temper of his audience, he then urges the advisability of a reform in the conduct of the citizens. Though he is adroit in making his plea, it is abundantly evident from other speeches in this group that such a plea was warranted, for Prusa, in common with other citk-s of the province, was in a state of social and political upheaval. It is hinted that such reform is a necessary prerequisite to securing the concessions alluded to in § 11.
At the conclusion of his remarks, he announces that he is going to read to his hearers some correspondence between himself and the Eroperor. Unfortunately that correspondence has not been preserved,but it becomes reasonably certain from Or. 45. l2-3 that his imperial correspondent was Xerva, with whom he was on very friendly terms, and that their exchange of letters concerned, not only an invitation to visit Rome, but also certain aspirations on the part of Prusa, aspirations thwarted temporarily by Nerva’s untimely death.
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iL ΦΙΛΟΦΡΟΝΗΤΙΚΟΣ ΠΡΟΣ TUN ΠΑΤΡΙΔΑ ΕΙΣ H ΓΟΥΜΕΝΗ Ν ΑΤΤΩΙ ΤΙΜΑΣ
1	’Εμοί, ώ άνδρες πολΐται, ούτε δφις ήδίων ἐστι τής ύμετερας οϋτε φωνή 7τροσφιλεστερα ούτε τιμά ί μείζους των ενθάδε οϋτε έπαινος λαμπρότερος ή 6 παρ' υμών ουδ’ αν ξνμπαντες οι "Ελληνες, προς δε αύτοΐς 6 'Ρωμαίων δήμος, εμε θανμάζωσι και επαινώσιν, ούκ αν όντως τούτο εύφράναι την εμήν διάνοιαν, τω γάρ οντι πολλά σοφά καί Θεία εί-ρηκώς "Ομηρος ούδεν σοφώτερον εφη τούτου του έπους ουδέ άληθεστερον,
ως ούδεν γλυκιον ής πατρίδος.
2	ευ μέντοι επίστασθε ότι τάς τιμάς εχω πάσας, και όσας νυν εισηγεΐσθε και ει τινες άλλαι είσίν, εν τή ύμετερα εύνοια και φιλία καί ούδενός άλλου εγώ δέομαι, τούτο γάρ άνθρώπω ίκανώτατον επιεικεΐ, το άγαπάσθαι υπό των αυτού πολιτών, καί 6 τούτο εχων τί αν ετι προσδεοιτο εικόνων ή κηρυγμάτων ή προεδριών ;χ ἀλλ’ ούδε χρυσούς σφυρήλατος
1	At this point Arnirn suspects a lacuna, which he would supply by some such phrase as ov8e γάρ πλέον αν έχοι οόδέν από τούτων.
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Fellow citizens, no sight is more delightful to me than your faces, no voice dearer than yours, no honours greater than those you bestow, no praise more splendid than praise from you. Even if the whole Greek world, and the Roman people too, were to admire and to praise me, that would not so cheer my hecirt.1 For though, in truth, Homer has spoken many wise and divine words, he never spoke a wiser or a truer word than this :
For naught is sweeter than one’s native land.2
Indeed, you may rest assured that I find all my honours, both those you now propose and any others there may be, contained in your goodwill cand friendship, and I need naught else. For it is quite sufficient for a reasonable human being· to be loved by his own fellow citizens, and why should the man who has that love need statues too or proclamations or seats of honour ? Nay, not even if it be a portrait statue of beaten gold set up in the most distinguished
1	He had been honoured at Rome and in many other cities. Cf. Or. 41. 2 and 44. 6.
2	Odyssey 9. 34.
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ιστάμενος εν τοΐς επιφανέστατους ιεροΐς. εν γάρ ρήμα πλείονος άξιον απ' εύνοιας ρηθεν καί φιλίας η το ξνμπαν εν άνθρώποις χρυσίον καί στέφανοί καί τα άλλα, δσα δοκεΐ λαμπρά· ώστε μοι, πειθό-μενοι οϋτω ποιείτε.
Ει δε άρα καί τοιαύτας τινας δεΐ με τιμάς όχειν, πολλαί μοι καί άλλαι εισι παρ' ύμϊν, τούτο μεν αι τού πατρός τού εμού, δσαις εκείνον ετιμησατε ως άνδρα αγαθόν και δσον εζη χρόνον δικαίως προ-εστώτα τήσδε τής πόλεως, τούτο δε τής μητρός, ής υμείς ίδρύσασθε καί άγαλμα καί ιερόν, τούτο δε αι των πάππων καί αι των άλλων προγόνων, ετι δε αι των αδελφών καί των άλλων συγγενών, καί γάρ ανδριάντας πολλούς καί ταφάς δημοσίας καί αγώνας επιταφίους καί άλλα πολλά καί τίμια1 εκείνοις παρά τήσδε τής πόλεως γεγονεν—ών2 ούδενός εγώ επιλελησμαι, αλλά επίσταμαι πάντα ως οΐόν τε μάλιστα—καί οΐμαι τάς υπέρ τούτων χάριτας αυτός ύμΐν όφείλειν, καί εύχομαι τοΐς θεοΐς ικανός γενεσθαι άποτίνειν. πολλού3 μεν γάρ επίσταμαι κάκείνους γενομενους άξιους καί δικαίως απάντων τυχόντας, όμως δε εν άπασιν ύπερεβαλεν
1	After τίμια Arnini adds α.	2 ὥν deleted by Arnim.
3 πολλον Casaubon : πολλούς.
1 The phrase 11 of beaten gold ” shows that Dio is thinking1 of the famous golden statue said to have been dedicated by Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, at Olympia. That statue was
referred to by Plato, Phaednnt 236 u, and by many later writers. According to one account, Cypselus vowed that if he became tyrant of Corinth he would consecrate the wealtli of his subjects for ten years ; and out of the tithes he secured
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shrines.1 For one word spoken out of goodwill and friendship is worth all the gold and crowns and everything else deemed splendid that men possess ; so take my advice and act accordingly.
But if really I must have some such honours also, I have here at Prusa many other honours already—in the first place, those belonging to my father, all those honours bestowed upon him for being a good citizen and for administering the city with uprightness as long as he lived ; then, too, those belonging to my mother, in whose memory you not only set up a statue but also established a shrine 2 ; furthermore, the honours bestowed upon my grandsires 3 and my other ancestors ; and more than that, the honours possessed by my brothers 4 and other kinsmen. For numerous statues and state funerals and funeral frames and many other precious marks of distinction have been accorded them by this city—none of which have I forgotten, nay, I know them all as well as any man could—and I feel that 1 myself owe you the thanks for these honours, and I pray the gods 1 ruay be able to discharge the debt. For though I know they proved themselves very worthy and had a right to all they received, ^till the city was more than gener-
he made a statue of Zeus and set it up in the temple of Hera. The dedicatory inscription ran as follows :
«’μι iyai χρυσοΰς σφυρήλατος, ε'ιμι κολοσσός, όξώλης <=ΐη Κυφΐλιδών γΐπά.
2	Α surprising honour of which nothing further is known.
3	Dio seems to include both grandfathers ; but we get explicit information about the maternal grandfather alone, of whom he says that he was a man of cultivation, public-spirited, generous, and a friend of an earlier emperor (Or. 41. 6, 44. 5, 16. 3-4, and 50. 7).
4	Nothing further is known of these brothers.
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η πόλις, καί γάρ όσα ούκ εδυνηθησαν βουληθεντες διά τύχην τινα, καί τούτων αύτοΐς χάριν άπεδίδου 5 η πατρίς. 6 γοΰν πάππος 6 εμάς, ει ειτι πλεΐον άπώνατο της φιλίας του τότε αντοκράτορος, άλλα μη βραχύς παντελώς εγενετο ό1 χρόνος, διενοεΐτο, ως φασιν, ελευθερίαν τη πόλει λαβεΐν καί ηδη περί τούτου πεποίητο τον λόγον, ου δει δε άπελπίζειν, εως αν αγαθούς και φιλότιμους άνδρας η πόλις φερη οποίους και τούς νυν. εγώ γάρ εν πολλαΐς γεγονώς πόλεσιν ούκ οΐδα βελτίους άνδρας των παρ’ ύμΐν.
’ΈΑεγον δ’ αν επί πλέον καθ' έκαστον, ει μη σχεδόν άπαντας συγγενείς όντας ώκνουν επαινεΐν, καί ώσπερ έρανόν τινα άποδιδούς των εις εμαυτόν β ενεκα τιμών. ηκροασάμην γάρ δη καί τούτων καίτοι σφόδρα αΐδούμένος όμως διά τούς λέγοντας αυτούς, αγόμενος τών άνδρών τό τε άφθονον και την προθυμίαν, ετι δβ την περί τό ειπεΐν δύναμιν, ου δη2 θαυμαστόν, ει εγώ πατρίδα τοιαύτην ουτω σφόδρα ηγάπηκα ώστε οϋτ’ αν ’Αθήνας ούτε ’Άργος ούτε Αακεδαίμονα, αϊπερ εισι πρώτα ι και ενδοξότατοι τών 'Κλληνίδων, είλόμην αν εΐναί μοι πατρίδας προ ταύτης· και τούτο εργω εδηλωσα. πολλών γάρ πολλαχη παρακαλούντων με και μενειν καί προΐστασθαι τών κοινών ου νυν μόνον, αλλά καί πρότερον, ότε η μην φυγάς—καί3 φηφίσματα
1	ό added by Nleiskt*.	2 ου δή Piliiffk : οὰδὲ.
3	After και Arnim adds γάρ.
1	(Τ. § 12.
2	Apparently .speakers who have supported the proposal to honour him.
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ous in each instance. For their fatherland thanked them even for all they wished, but through some tum of fortune proved unable, to accomplish. For example, if my grandfather had enjoyed the friendship of the emperor of that day for a longer period and if the time left to him had not been altogether brief, he had in. mind, as I am told, to obtain independence for Prusa,1 and indeed he had already drafted his plea to that end. Hcmever. there is no need to abandon hope so long as the city continues to bear noble, patriotic men such as those it bears to-day. For though 1 have been in many cities, I do not know better men than the men of Prusa.
Now I might go on to speak at sonic length of individuals, were it not that, since virtually all are my kinsmen, I shrink from the task of praising them, even though I should be making· to each and all a contribution, as it were, due in return for the honours paid to me. l or, indeed, I have listened to these men too 2—though greatly awed cm account of the speakers themselves, admiring their generosity and their devotion, and, what is more, their gift of eloquence. No wonder, then, if 1 myself3 have loved such α fatherland so greatly that I would not have chosen either Athens or Argos or Sparta, the foremost and most distinguished of the Greek cities, as my native land in preference to Prusa ; and I have given practical demonstration of this tuo. For although many people in many lands have invited me both to make my home with them and to take charge of their public affairs, not merely at the present time, but even earlier, at the time when I was an exile—and some went so far as to send the
3	I.e., a& well as his ancestors and relatives.
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επεμφάν τινες προς τον αυτοκράτορα χάριν είδότες της εις εμε τιμής—ουδέ πώποτε άχρι λόγον το τοιοΰτον ύπεσχόμην, αλλ’ ουδ’ οικίαν η χωρίον εκτησάμην παρ’ ετεροις, ώς μηδέν fj μοι σημεΐον αλλαχού πατρίδος.
Και γάρ αν εϊη δεινόν, ει οι άνθρωποι άδικώ-τεροι εσονται των μελιττών. ονδ’εποτε γάρ εκείνων μία καταλιπονσα το αυτής σμήνος εις ετερον μετεστη το μεϊζον η μάλλον εύθενοΰν, άλλα τον ’ίδιον εσμον πληροί τε καί αϋξει, καν φυχρότερον η το χωρίον και αι νομαι χείρους και η δρόσος ελάττων καν δυσκολώτερον τό εργον το περί τα κηρία1 καν ο γεωργός αμελέστερος. ούτως δε άγαν αύτάς φασι φιλεΐν άλληλας και τό ’ίδιον σμήνος εκάστην, ώστε επειδάν εξω2 χειμώνος άπο-ληφθώσι πολλοΰ γενομενου πνεύματος, λίθον εις τούς πόδας έκαστη λαβοΰσα ώσπερ έρμα ούτως πετονται, όπως μη παρενεχθώσιν υπό τοΰ πνεύματος μηδε τοΰ σμήνους διαμαρτωσιν.
"Οταν δε δη και πρόθυμον ούτως και αγαθήν εχη τις πατρίδα, πώς ου χρή πάντα τάλλα περί ελατ-τονος ποιεΐσθαι ταύτης; α εγώ λογιζόμενος χαίρω, όρων καί τον υίεα τον εμαυτοΰ και τον άδελφιδοΰν και τούς άλλους νεανίσκους—πολλούς δε όρώ συν θεώ και άπαντας αγαθών γονέων και τό γε είδος αγαθούς όμοιους—-ούτως διανοουμένους ως φιλο-
1	κηρία Emperitis : χωρία.
2	After ἔξω Rt iske adds ύπο. Wendland would cure the trouble by reading σμήνους for χειμώνος, Sonny by substituting μελιττωνος. Emperitis regards πολλοί . . . πνεύματος as a gloss.
1 If this Discourse has been dated correctly, the Emperor
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Emperor resolutions thanking him for the honour he had done me 1—yet I never accepted such a proposal even by so much as a single word, but I did not even acquire a house or a plot of ground anywhere else, so that I might have nothing to suggest a home-land anywhere but here.
For indeed it would be shocking if human beings are to prove more unjust than bees. For no bee ever abandons its own hive and shifts to another which is larger or more thriving, but it rounds out and strengthens its own swarm, no matter if the district be colder, the pasturage poorer, the nectar scantier, the work connected with the hone}Tcomb more difficult, and thf farmer more neglectful. But, according to report, so groat is their love for one another and of each for its own hive, that when they are caught outside the hive in winter and a great wind springs up, they each seize Avith their feet a pebble as if for ballast before beginning· to fly? so that they may not be borne astray by the gale or miss their hive.2
But when a man has a country Avhich is both so devoted and so fine, why should he not regard all else as of minor importance ? Taking all this into account, I rejoice to see ray own son, my nephew, and the other young men too—and by God’s grace I see many who one and all are both of goodly lineage and, at least in personal appearance, resemble goodly men—I rejoice, I say, to see them aiming
would be Nerva. The honour referred to would no doubt be Dio’s recall from exile, although Nerva also asked him to visit him at Rome.
2 For the ancient belief that cranes carried stones for ballast, see Aristophanes, Birds 1136-1137. Aristotle, Hist. Anhn. 8. 14. 5, calls the belief false.
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νικήσοντας άλλήλοις άνευ φθονου και ζηλοτυπίας και τοΐς άλλοις άνθρώποις υπέρ αρετής και ευ-δοξίας της τε αυτών και της πατριδος και όπως πρωτεύση έκαστος εν τη πατριδι τω δίκαιος τε είναι και φιλόπολις και μη αδύνατος αγαθόν τι 9 ττοιεϊν και αύξειν την πατρίδα, ευ γαρ ιστέ οτι ου μεγίστη των πόλεων ουσα ούδε πλεΐστον χρονον οικουμένη πολλών γνωριμωτερα εστ ι και παρα τοΐς αλλοις άνθρώποις, και σχεδόν τι προς απαντας άγωι’ιουμενους τους "Ελλψ’ας πάλαι παρεχει τούς αυτής πολίτας ούκ εν τοΐς ύστάτοις ουδ’ εν τοΐς τρίτοις η δευτεροις άριθμουμενους. λέγω δε ούχ υπέρ εμαυτοϋ τούτον εγώ τον λόγον, αλλά υπέρ τών άλλων, ών οι μεν άποδημήσαντες καί πλείοσι φανεροί γενόμενοι φανερόν την δόξαν εκτησαντο, οι δε ενθάδε πολιτευόμενοι καί μενοντες ούδεν χεί-ρους εκείνων είσίν ούτε περί τούς λόγους ούτε περί τα έργα.
10 Όρώ δε ου μόνον άπο λόγων, αλλά καί από φιλοσοφίας άνδρας αγαθούς καί άξιολόγους γιγνο-μενους εν τη πόλει" υπέρ ών εγώ και ιδία τούς νέους καί κοινή, όταν η καιρός, ούκ όκνησω παρα-καλεΐν. καί τον δήμον υμάς άξιώ, α μεν εστι παρά τών κρατουντών, ταΰτα ελπίζειν ως εσομενα καί εϋχεσθαι σνμβαίνειν τινά τιμήν ή δόξαν ή ευπορίαν χρημάτων α δε εστι παρ’ αυτών,1 €χειν ευταξία τών άλλων δήμων διαφεροντας, αίδοΐ, τω 1 αυτών Post: αυτών. 1 2 3 4
1 Pliny, Letters Κ). Ί8, speaks of the dignitas of Prusa.
2	He has paid his respects to the qrators in § 6.
3	The imperial government.
4	In § 11 he is more explicit as to Prusan ambitions.
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without envy and jealousy to vie with one another, ;ind with all other men as well, concerning character and good repute both their own and that of their country too, and also striving that eacli may gain first rank in his fatherland for being just and patriotic and not incapable of promoting his country’s welfare. For you may rest assured that, although Prusa is not the largest of our cities and lias not been settled for the longest time, it is more illustrious than many, even in the estimation of the outside world, and that it has long caused its citizens to rank, not last, or even third or second, in competition with virtually all Greeks everywhere.1 And I say this, not for my own sake, but rather for the sake of the others, some of whom through foreign travel and through becoming notable men in a number of countries have gained a notable renown, while others through performing their civic duties here and remaining at home are not inferior to those just mentioned in either speech or action.
But I observe that it is not from the pursuit of eloquence alone 2 but also from the pursuit of wisdom that men of character and distinction are being produced here in Prusa ; and I shall not hesitate to exhort our young men in behalf of these things both in private and in public whenever there is opportunity. And I ask of you the people that, as to privileges wliioli must come from our rulers,3 you cherish the hope of their realization and pray that some measure of honour or fame or affluence may accrue 4; but that, on the other hand, as regards the blessings which must come from yourselves, you possess them by being superior to the other self-governed communities in orderly behaviour, in re-
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πείθεσθαι τοΐς άγαθοΐς άνδράσι, φιλεργία,1 σωφροσύνη τη περί τον καθ’ ημέραν β ιον, τω μήτε των σωμάτων άμελεΐν μήτε της φνχης καθ' δσον εκά-στω σχολήν δίδωσι τα αυτού πράγματα, τω προ-θύμως εκτρεφειν τέκνα καί παιδεύειν, τω παρεχειν ΈΛΑηνικην τω όντι και άθόρυβον καί καθεστώσαν την πάλιν και το δριμύ και το άνδρεΐον της φύσε ως και την σύνεσιν επί τα μείζω και καλλίω τρεπειν, διχοφροσύνης δε και ταραχής και τού προσκρονειν άλληλοις ως οΐόν τε άπεχεσθαι.
11	Έστι γάρ, ώ άνδρες, και δήμου παιδεία και πόλεως ήθος φιλόσοφον καί επιεικες. καί ου μόνον Αακεδαιμονίοις ούδε ’ Αθήναίοις το παλαιόν καί άλλοις τισί συνέβη διά τό κοσμίως πολιτεύεσθαι μεγάλος καί επιφανείς καί1 2 έκ πάνυ μικρών καί ασθενών άποδεΐξαι τάς πόλεις, άλλα καί τών νυν εξεστι τό τοιοΰτον τοΐς βουλομενοις. ταΰτα γάρ υμάς επιτηδεύοντας πλέον όνησει καί τον πλήθους τών βουλευτών καί του παρ’ ύμΐν τα πράγματα άγεσθαι καί τού πρόσοδόν τινα χρημάτων εζωθεν ύμΐν ύπάρζαι καί της ελευθερίας αυτής, εάν άρα
12	καί τούτου τύχητε ποτε, ευ γάρ ιστέ ότι την μεν Αεγομενην ελευθερίαν καί τό όνομα τοΰθ', ο' παρά τών κρατούντων καί δυναμενων γίγνεται, ενίοτε3 ου
1 φιλεργία Reiske : φιλεργίαις.
2 και deleted by Arnini.
3	γίγνεται, ενίοτε Pflugk : ενίοτε γίγνεται.
1	Dio had had experience of Ihe turbulence of the people of Prusa. Note especially Or. 46.
2	Dio did later obtain for Prusa an enlarged Council and
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spec! for others, in obedience to your men of character, in industry, in temperance in your daily lives, in neglecting neither your bodies nor your souls, insofar as each man’s private circumstances grant him leisure, in devotion to the task of rearing and educating your children, in making your city truly Hellenic, free from turmoil, and stable, and in devoting your native shrewdness and courage and intelligence to greater and finer things, while refraining from discord and confusion and conflict with one another so far as possible.1
For, my friends, education can be predicated of a people also and morality of a state, a morality based upon love of learning and fair-dealing. Moreover, not only did the Spartans and the Athenians in ancient days — and certain other peoples too — through orderly behaviour in civic matters have the good fortune to make their cities great and illustrious even out of very small and weak beginnings, but such an achievement as that is possible also for those of to-day who wish it. For if you follow the practices J have mentioned, thry will benefit you more than either the size of your Council, or the right to settle your disputes at home, or the gaining of some revenue from without, or even than independence itself, should you be so fortunate as to obtain that too some day.2 For rest assured that what is called independence, that nominal possession which comes into being at the pleasure of those who have control and authority, is sometimes impossible
the right to hold court at home (Or. 45. 7 and 41. 33). Revenue “ from without ’’ may refer to that which came from court proceedings (Or. 3o. 15). Independence of the kind enjoyed by Apameia, its rival and neighbour, Prusa seems not to have obtained.
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δυνατον κτήσασθαι· την δε άληθη ελευθερίαν καί €ργω περιγιγνομενην τοΐς άνθρώποις καί ανηρ καί ττόλις έκαστη παρ' αυτής λαμβάνει, μεγαλοφρόνως καί μη ταπεινώς μηδε ραθνμως διοικούσα τό καθ' αυτήν. ΐνα δε και άλλαχόθεν είδητε την εμην γνώμην, άναγνώσομαι υμϊν επιστολήν ην τε αυτός επεστειλα τω αυτοκράτορι ότε εκληθην, ότι1 εν εκείνη παρεκάλουν αφεθηναι προς υμάς, καί ην εκείνος άντεγραφεν.
1 οτι Reiskt' : οτε.
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to acquire, hut the true independence, the kind which men actually achieve, both the individual and the state obtain, each from its cnvn self, if they administer their own affairs in a high-minded and not in a servile ami easy-going manner. But that you may know my opinion from another source as well, I will read you a letter which 1 myself sent to the Emperor in answer to his invitation to visit him, because in that letter I begged to be excused in favour of you, and also the letter which he wrote in reply.1
1	See Introduction.
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This Discourse .seems to have been delivered in α.η. 101 or 102 in a meeting of the popular assembly at Prusa (§§ I and 8). We do not know for certain the reason for the meeting, but, ■since Dio concludes his address with a vigorous defence of his programme to enhance the beauty and dignity of his city, that programme may have In-en the main item of business on the agenda.
As suggested by its title, the speech covers Dio's relations with the city of Prusa. It is unusually rich in details, but unfortunately the language employed is sometimes so allusive and vague ns to leave the modern reader in doubt as to the actual facts involved.
Dio begins by referring briefly to the period of his exile, speaking with bitterness of Domitian, who had sent him into exile, and recalling with pride the courage he had displayed in opposing the Emperor. After a brief reference to the friendship which had existed between the speaker and Nerva and to the loss which he and his city had sustained through Nerva’s untimely death, Dio passes to a discussion of a recent visit which he had made at the court of Trajan, from which he had brought back certain concessions which had long been sought after by Prusa. It appears that Dio's enemies had been critical of what he had accomplished, and he takes pains to point out, not only that he had sacrificed his own personal advantage to further the welfare of Prusa, but that the concessions he had won were such as had been granted to only one other city, “ the most illustrious city in all Asia.”
Although Dio does not specify what those concessions were, we may infer that they included a revision of finances (§§ 6 204
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and 10) and either the establishment or the enlargement of the Council at Prusa (§ 7). It would appear that Dio's enemies had accused him of wire-pulling in connexion with the election of the hundred members of this new Council, and he is at some pains to establish his innocence in the matter.
The last topic to be discussed is his programme for municipal improvements. He devotes much space to explaining that, although he was ambitious to make far-reaching improvements and had possibly allowed his enthusiasm to lead him into indiscreet remarks upon that theme, what he was then undertaking was relatively conservative in its seope. His concluding sentences contain a most interesting: recital of the manner in which his project had been ratified—the proconsul had called a meeting of the Assembly without the previous knowledge of Dio and had himself read to the members in attendance either a motion to approve the plan or some statement in support of it : Dio had made an extempore speech advocating its adoption and explaining what it involved ; and, if we may believe his words, not only was the vote in favour of the measure unanimous, but all promised to lend it their financial support.
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45. ΑΠΟΛΟΓΙΣΜΟΣ ΟΠΩΣ ΕΣΧΗΚΕ ΟΡΟΣ ΤΗΝ IIΑΤΤΙΛΑ
1	’Άνδρες πολΐται, βούλομαι ύμΐν άποδοΰναι λόγον της επιδημίας ταύτης, επειδή καί βραχύν ο'ίομαι τον λοιπόν εσεσθαί μοι χρόνον, την μεν γαρ φυγήν όπως διηνεγκα, μη φίλων ερημιάς ήττηθείς, μη χρημάτων απορίας, μη σώματος ασθένειας, προς δε τούτοις άπασιν εχθρόν ανεχόμενος ον τον δείνα ούδε τον δεΐνα των ίσων τινα καί των όμοιων1 ενίοτε φθεγγομενων, άλλα τον ισχυρότατου καί βαρύτατου καί δεσπότην ονομαζόμενου καί θεόν παρά πόσιν "Κλλησι καί βάρβαροις, το δε αληθές όντα δαίμονα πονηρόν, καί ταϋτα ου θωπεύων αυτόν ούδε την εχθραν παραιτούμενος, αλλά ερεθίζω ν άντικρυς καί τοι2 προσόντα κακα, μα Αι , ον μελλων νυν ερειν η γράψειν,3 αλλά είρηκώς ηδη καί γεγραφώς, καί τούτων πανταχη των λόγων καί των γραμμάτων όντων, ονχ υπό μανίας καί άπο-νοίας ταϋτα πράττειν έπαιρόμενο ς, αλλά κρείττονι πεποιθώς δυνάμει καί βοήθεια τη4 παρά των θεών,
1	όμοίων\ ομοίως Γ11Τ. After όμοιων Emperins adds των δεινά.
2	τὰ added hy EinjK*r‘ms.
3	γράφΐΐν ( 'οΐκ-t : γράφειν.	4 ττ) added liy Rciske.
1	Twice in this address Dio refers to the shortness of the time remaining to him at Ρπινη (§§ 1 and 14). He may be 200
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Fellow citizens, I want to render you an aeeount of this sojourn of mine, since I believe that the time remaining to me is going to be very brief.1 Well, how I bore my exile, not sueeunibing to loss of friends or laek of means or physical infirmity ; and, besides all this, bearing up under the hatred, not of this or that one among my equals, or peers as they are sometimes calk'd, but rather of the most powerful, most stern man, who Λν;ΐ8 called by all Greeks and barbarians both master and god,2 but who was in reality an evil demon ; and this too without fawning upon him or trying to avert his hatred by entreaty but challenging him openly, and not putting off until now, God knows, to speak or write about the evils which afflicted us, but having done both already, and that too in speeches and writings broadcast to the world, not being goaded by madness or desperation to do these things, but trusting in a greater power and souree of aid, that which about to go to Rome for the approaching trial of Bassus (Or. 44. 8), hoping to use that opportunity to gain further favours for Prusa (infra § 3).
2 Domitian. Cf. Suetonius,Domitian 13: cum procurato-rum suorum nomine formalem dictaret epistulam, siccoepit: dominus et dens noster hoc fieri inhet.
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ης καταφρονούσα> οι πολλοί και άνωφελη νομίζου-σιν—. το δέ ττερί τούτων καθ’ 'έκαστον Αέγειν ηγούμαι είναι περιττόν παρ’ άλλοις γάρ μάλλον γιγνώσκεται ταύτα και τυγχάνει δόξης και τιμής της προσηκούσης· παρ’ ύμίν δέ αν διεξίω τον της φυγής χρόνοι’, ούκ όδύρεσθαί με φησει τις, πολύ δε μάλλον άλαζονεύεσθαι.
Τελευτησαντος δέ εκείνου και της μεταβολής γενομενης άνηειν μεν προς τον βελτιστον Νέρβαν. υπό δέ νόσου χαλεπής κατασχεθείς ολον εκείνον εζημιώθην τον καιρόν, άφαιρεθείς αύτοκράτορος φιλάνθρωπου κάμέ άγαπώντος και πάλαι φίλου, καί ομνύω τούς θεούς ύμϊν άπαντας, ούκ εφ’ οίς αν εις εμαυτόν η των εμών τινα έλαβον, ούκ επί τούτοις άχθομαι διαμαρτών, άλλ’ εφ’ οίς ύμΐν καί δημοσία τη πόλει παρασχεΐν εδυνάμην, ταύτην εγώ μεγάλην αριθμώ βλάβην καί ζημίαν, ών γάρ νυν ετύχομεν, τότε έξην ταυτα έχε ι ν καί τω παροντι καιρω προς έτέρας κεχρησθαι δωρεάς, έπεί δ’ οΰν υπήρξε παρά τούτου φιλανθρωπία καί σπουδή τοσαύτη1 περί ημάς όσην έπίστανται μέν~ οι παρα-τυχύντες, εγώ δέ αν λέγω νυν, σφόδρα λυπήσω τινάς—ίσως δέ ουδέ φανεΐται πιστός ό λόγος τό
1 τοσαύτη Eniperius : τοιαντη.
2 μιν Eniperius : μόνοι. 1 2 3 4
1	For the principal clause, which is missing in this sufficiently long· sentence, Dio doubtless substituted an eloquent gesture.
2	I.e., better known among liis friends at Rome and in the places which lie had visited in his wanderings.
3	Nerva succeeded Domitian in a.d. 96.
4	Nerva died in January of a.d. 1)8.
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proceeds from the gods, though most men scorn it and deem it useless 1—but to speak of these things in detail I think is superfluous, for these matters are better known among other men 2 and enjoy a renown and honour which is their due, whereas if I narrate iii Prusa the course of my exile, men will say, not that I am lamenting, but far rather that 1 am boasting.
However that may be, when that man had died and the change of administration had been effected,3 I was on the point of going to visit the most noble Nerva ; but, having been prevented by a serious illness, I lost that opportunity completely, being-robbed of an emperor who was humane and fond of me and an old-time friend.4 And 1 swear to you by all the gods, it is not because of what 1 might have obtained for myself or for some member of my family that I am distressed at having· missed it. no, because of what I might have achieved for you and for the state at large : for this I count a great injury and loss. For what we have now obtained5 \vc might have had then, and we might have employed the present opportunity toward obtaining further grants. However that may be. when I had experienced at the hands of the present Emperor a benevolence and an interest in me whose magnitude those who were there 6 know full well, though if I speak of it now I shall greatly annoy certain persons 7—and possibly the statement will not even seem credible,
5	I.e., the Council of One Hundred, revision of finances, and the right to hold court at Prusa.
6	I.e., in Rome in connexion with the mission of a.d. 100 (Or. 40. 15).
7	Perhaps those who had expected of him greater accomplishments, though no doubt there were some who envied him his influence at Rome.
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τηλικαύτης τιμῆς τυγχάνοντα καί συνήθειας καί φιλίας άπαντα ταΰτα εάσαι και παριδείν, επιθυμη-σαντα της ενταύθα ταραχής και της ασχολίας, ίνα μηδέν εϊπω πλέον—όμως δ’ εις ούδεν των ιδίων κατεθεμην τον καιρόν εκείνον ουδέ την του κρα-τοΰντος εύνοιαν ούδε από μέρους, οιον τα της ουσίας επανορθώσας διεφθαρμένης η προσλαβών τινα αρχήν η δύναμιν, άλλ’ άπαν όσον ποτε ην εις ύμας ετρεφα και μόνον είδον το της πόλεως.
4	Ταΰτα δε ει1 -μεν εστι χρήσιμα και1 2 μεγάλα, η3 μη πολλοις ύπάρζαντα ετεροις άλλα4 μια πόλει, και ταύτη σχεδόν τι των ελλογιμωτάτων κατά την ’Ασίαν και τηλικοντον εχούση δίκαιον προς τον αύτοκράτορα, του θεοΰ παρ' ε κείνο ις μαντευσα-μενου καί προειπόντος την ηγεμονίαν αντω καί πρώτου πάντων εκείνου φανερώς αυτόν άποδεί-ζαντος των όλων κύριον ου λέγω τοιοΰτον ουδόν, ότι δ’5 υμείς μάλιστα τούτων6 επεθυμεΐτε,1 καί χρόνος ην πολύς, ον ηλπίζετε, εξηπάτησθε,8 τοΐς ύποσχομενοις μόνον των ιδιωτών9—ου γάρ δη των ηγεμόνων ούδείς ούτε προσεδόκησε πώποτε ούτε ύπεσχετο—τιμάς ύπερβαλλούσας εδίδοτε, προ πολ-
1 δέ ει] δ’ οτι Arnim.	2 καί added by Reiske.
3 ή Ι dflrtcd by Arnim.
4 άλλα Crosby : ὰλλ’ η.	5 δ’ added by Si-lden.
6 τούτων Crosby, τούτου Emperius : τοΰτο.
7 ίττεθυμίΐτΐ Reiskt* : επιθυμείre.
8 εξηπάτησθε Elliperius : εξηπατησθαι.
9 ιδ ιωτών Emperius : ηγεμόνων.
1	In Or. 40. 15 lit: complains of lack of leisure.
2	The allusion is obscure. Possibly Dio is referring to
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that one who met with such esteem and intimacy and friendship should have neglected all these things and have given them scant attention, having formed a longing for the confusion and bustle here at home,1 to put it mildly—for all that, I did not employ that opportunity or the goodwill of the Emperor for any selfish purpose, not even to a limited degree, for example toward restoring my ruined fortunes or securing some office or emolument, but anything that it was possible to obtain I turned in your direction and I had eyes only for tlie welfare of the city.
But the question whether these concessions are useful and important, or whether they have been granted, not to many other cities, but to one only, and that too, I venture to state, one of the most illustrious in all Asia, a city possessing· so great a claim upon the Emperor, inasmuch as the god they worship had prophesied and foretold his leadership to him and had been the first of all openly to proclaim him master of the world 2—I am not speaking of anything like that. But that you desired these concessions 3 most of all, and that there had been a long period during which you were in a state of expectancy, victims of deception, constantly bestowing extravagant honours upon those private persons who merely gave you promises—for of course none of the proconsuls ever either expected or promised these concessions 4—-inasmuch as you went in a body
Smyrna, for in Or. 40. 14 he speaks of a report that Trajan had been astonishingly generous to Smyrna—though Dio himself refutes the report.
3	I.e., the concessions won by Dio (§ 3).
4	The potty agents referred to seem to have luvn negotiating with one or more proconsuls instead of directly with Trajan, as Dio had done, cl. § 5.
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λοΰ της πόλαως απαντώντας1 πανδημαί καί2 παρι-μάνοντας αν ατάραις πόλασι■ τούτο ίσως3 αννοαΐν
5	άξιον. καίτοι σμικρών γανομάνων και ούδει^ό? άζίων, τον αι·δρα τον γανναΐον καί μη φθόνου και βασκανίας ηττονα τότα αχρην λάγαιν ότι, Matνασθα και παρανοαΐτα τοιοντων αξαχόμανοι σφοδρά όντως και θαραπαύοντας ανθρώπους ουτω ταπαινούς απι πράγμασιν ούτα άναγκαίοις οϋτα μαγάλοις καί ταΰτα άδηλοις, άτι και μηδάν άχοντας βάβαιον. άλλ', οιμαι, χαλαπόν μαν η ν αντοΐς καί όπωσοΰν γαΐ’όμανόν τι τούτων. ου μην ομοίως άλυπαι το τον δαΐνα καί τον δαΐνα των ηγαμόνων* αιναι τον ποιησαντα καί παρασχόντα, μη των ηματάρων τινα πολιτών, ατι δα άλπίς νπηαι καί αθαλγαν αυτούς ούδάποτα5 γανομάνων.
Π Καίτοι καί τούτο άκηκοα πολλών άγω λαγόντων, ως 7τρόταρον6 άντιγράφαντος παρί της διοικησαως τών ηγαμόνων τινός και τού πράγματος αποτανχ-θάντος πολλοί καταγάλων της πόλαως—ον τ<ών άστυγαι τόνων, ήττον γαρ αν7 ή ν τό δαινόν, άλλα
1 απαντώντες Seidell : άπαντες.
2	καί adcU'il by Selden, ή Emperius.
3	τοϋτο ἴσαι? Emperius : 701)701? ως.
i τών -ηγεμόνων deleted by Emperius.
' ουδέποτε Crosby, ώς ουδέποτε αν Emperius : ως ούδέποτε. 6 πρότερον Emperius : πραότεροι' or πραώτερον.
7 αν added by Pflugk.
1	The personal pronoun contained in the last three sentences, though plural, seems to refer to the “ high-minded ” citizen, who had failed to protest against relying upon the worthless agents who for some ftme had fed Prusa on false
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far from Prusa to meet the men of whom I speak, and waited for them in other cities—this perhaps is a matter worth bearing· in mind. And yet, seeing that only trifling, yes worthless, concessions were effected by them, the high-minded man, the man who was not the slave of envy and malice, should have said at the time, “ You are crazy and deluded in clinging so tenaciously to men like that and in cultivating such low fellows in order to gain favours that are neither essential nor important, to say nothing· of their being vague and of your having- no assurance.” But. I suspect, any of these things, no matter how it was brought to pass, was to them difficult. Yet surely the people were not equally distressed that it was this or that proconsul who had effected the concession and presented it to them instead of one of *our own citizens. Besides, they had a lurking hope which cheered them regarding concessions that never came to pass.1
And yet this too I have heard from many sources, that when one of the proconsuls on a previous occasion had sent a rescript regarding the administration of our finances 2 and the project came to naught, many ridiculed the city—I don’t mean many of our nri»h-' hours, for the outrage would have been less in that
hopes, but who was critical of Dio's own achievements. He contrasts ironically favours due to the intervention of a pro-consul with those secured bv a citizen of Prusa (himself). It is not easy to see why either type of favour should have been “ distressing ” ; but cf. Or. 10. 10, where Dio suggests that his enemies were reluctant to witness the development of their city.
2 The word διοίκησις recurs frequently in the Bithynian speeches. Pliny's correspondence with Trajan shows how-keen an interest Rome felt in the financial well-beinjr of the province.
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τών πολιτών—ως μειζόνων η καθ' αύτην εφιεμενης και διαφερούσης ούδεν κατά την άφροσύνην των παίδων των βασιλέων, και ταΰτα λεγοντες ούκ ησχύνοντο διασύροντας την αυτών πατρίδα καί καθαιροΰντες εν τοΐς λόγοις ούτως1 άνοητως. είτε γάρ είσι2 τών πρωτευόντων εν αυτή η τιμωμένων, αυτούς καθαιροΰσιν ασθενούς καί άδόζου πόλεως προεστηκότες· είτε τών άπερριμμενων εισί και τών υστάτων, ετι μείζω καί χαλεπωτεραν ποιοϋσι την ατιμίαν αύτοΐς, ει της έσχατης πόλεως έσχατοι τυγχάνουσιν όντες.
"Ινα δε μη διά τούς εμπίπτοντας λόγους τού προτεθεντος εκκρουσθώ, τούτων όπως δήποτε λη-φθεντων καί κομισθεντων ενταύθα, σκοπείτε3 ει τω βαρύς γεγονα τών πολιτών η κατ' ιδίαν υπέρ εμαυτοΰ λεγων η κοινή προφερων καί ονειδίζω ν χάριτας η προαγαγών τινας ών εβουλόμην η τουναντίον ούκ ελαττον4 εκατόν βουλευτών κατα-λεγεντων ετεροι μεν εισηγαγον φίλους αυτών καί παρεσκεύασαν όπως εζουσι τούς συναγωνιζομένους καί βοηθοΰντας οΐς αν ποτε εθελωσιν, εγώ δε οϋτ' εποίησα τοιοΰτον ούδεν ούτε διελεχθην τοιοΰτον, ως εμοί μάλλον αν προσθεμενων,5 ει εβουλόμην, η άλλω τινι. μάλιστα μεν γάρ ηξίουν μηδε ετερον
1	οΰτως] αυτού? Arniin.
2	ΐΐσι Keiske : in Ι UM, omitted by I?.
3	kou κομισθεντων ενταύθα, σκοπείτε Emperius :	ένταθθα,
σκοπείτε και κομισθεντων.
4	ούκ ελαττον Keiske : ελαττον ούχ or ελαττών ούχ.
5	μάλλον αν προσθεμενων Hciske, προσθεμενων άν PHil^k : προσθεμενων.
1 Α minority of the Prusans seem to have had full citizenship.
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case, but many of our own fellow citizens—alleging that the city was aiming at tilings beyond its reach and in point of folly proving in no wise superior to the sons of kings. And in saying those things they were not ashamed to be disparaging· their own country and discrediting it νο thoughtlessly by their words. For if they are among the foremost in it or among those held in honour, they are discrediting themselves, having been the outstanding· men of a weak and ignoble city ; while if they are among the outcast and lowest group,1 they are making their own. disgrace still greater and more grievous, if they happen to occupy the lowest station in a city of the lowest grade.
But, not to be diverted from my theme by these incidental reflections, now that these favours have been obtained in whatever way they were, and brought to Prusa,2 consider whether I have made myself obnoxious to any of our citizens, either privately by speaking to my own interest, or publicly by parading and casting in your teeth favours conferred, or by having given preferment to certain men of my ehoiee; or whether, on the contrary, though no fewer than a hundred councillors were enrolled, while others had put in friends of their own and had schemed to have in the Council persons to aid them and to give their support to whatever they might wish to accomplish, I neither did anything of the kind nor discussed such a tiling, in the belief that they3 would have sided with me rather than with somebody else had I so desired. No, I held that, if possible, no other man should introduce such a
I.e., by Dio. Cf. § 3 and note. 3 I.e., the electors.
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μηδενα τοιοϋτον έθος είσάγειν μηδε καθ' εταιρείας πολιτεύεσθαι μηδ' εις μέρη διασπάν την πάλιν ει δ’ οΰν, αντος άπεχεσθαι των τοιουτων αμαρτημάτων, ει και πάντων ελαττον ίσχύειν εμελλον και μηδενός άξιοΰσθαι λόγον.
Τι our ήμαρτον εν τούτοις καί τί παρελείφθη μοι; δίκαιός είμι προς υμάς όμολογεΐν ότι μήτε αυτός μηδέν επραττον άδικον και παράνομον μήτε τούς άλλους εκώλυον,1 εξόν εν ι ρήματι κωλΰσαι καί καταστάντα1 2 μήνυσα ι το γιγνόμενον, καίπερ3 είδό-σιν, ύμιν καί τοϊς ήγεμόσιν. ει δε μήτε υμείς προσείχετε4 μήτε των ήγεμόνων τό πράγμα ήπτετο, 9 ου χαλεπόν ήν επιστεϊλαά τω αύτοκράτορι. τούτο ούν ήν τό ποίησαν εμε την ησυχίαν άγειν, ΐνα μή δοκώ κατηγορεΐν τινων μηδε διαβάλλειν την πάλιν μηδ’ oAojs- λυπηρότερος ώ των ενθάδε μηδενί. τό μεν δη τής βουλής οϋτω διωκήθη, τα y*6 άλλα όρθώς· ούτε γάρ φαύλους ούτε αναξίους άνδρας εχειροτονήσατε- πλήν ότι πάντες τής ίσης τνχόντες τιμής, καίτοι δικαίως τυγχάνοντες καί δι’ αυτούς, όμως καθάπερ οι μυούμενοι μυσταγωγών εδεήθη-σαν. εγώ δε ουδέ φήφον ήξίωσα διενεγκεΐν υπέρ ούδενός μόνος, μή ροπήν τινα δοκή τό τοιοϋτον παρεχειν καί μαρτυρίαν καί των άλλων τινες όκ-
1 εκώλυον\ εκελευον Naber.
2 καταστάντα Wyttenbach : καταστάντας καί.
3 καίπερ Arnim : και παρ'.
4 προσείχετε Morel : προείχετε.
5 επιστεϊλαι Reiske : επιτελεσαι.	6 γ’ Reiske : S’.
1	Political clubs were influential at Athens as early as the fifth century is.c. Trajan warns Pliny against the danger of their formation in Bithynia (Pliny, Letters 10. 34).
2	At the Elcusinian Mysteries these officials instructed
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practice or conduct state affairs by means of political clubs 1 or split, the city into factions, but if they did, that 1 at any rate should abstain from such misdeeds, even if it meant that I should have much less influence than any of the others and be considered of no importance at all.
Then what error have 1 committed in the matters under consideration, or in what have I been found remiss ?	1 have the right to admit to you that I
was neither doing anything unjust and illegal myself nor trying to prevent the others from so doing, although by a single word I could have prevented and, by presenting myself, have disclosed to you and the proconsuls what was going on. though you knew it already. And, in case you paid no heed and the matter did not impress the proconsuls either, it would not have been difficult to send word to the Emperor. It was this, therefore, that made me keep quiet, that I might not be suspected of accusing certain persons or of maligning the city and, in general, that I might not be too irritating to anyone at Prusa. Now then, the matter of the Council was managed as follows, correctly for the most part, for you elected men who were neither mediocre nor undeserving; however, since they all received the same rank—even though they obtained it justly and through their own merits—they nevertheless, like those who are being initiated into the mysteries, required mystagogoir Yet 1 did not see fit even to vote no on a single candidate, yes. 1 alone, lest sueh action on my part might seem to lend some weight and testimony, and lest some of the others
candidates for initiation regarding the proper procedure and acted as their sponsors.
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νησωσιν εμοί τάναντία γράφειν καί άποφαίνεσθαι. 10 τί ουν; επί δύο ημέρας η τρεις γενομενης1 της χειροτονίας έζηλθον ούδ' έμέλλον' τταρατνχών τοΐς γεγονόσιν ονδε'να εχειΐ’3 χρεώστην ουδέ συνωμότην ουδέ εμοί χάριν όφείλοντα τον πράγματος. υμίν γάρ, ούκ εμαυτώ, τους βονλεντάς ητησάμην.
Και τοίνυν διοικήσεως νυν πρώτον είσαχθεισης πολλά V7το πολλών ηδικη μένος—ώσπερ είκός έστι τον έλθόντα μετά τοσαΰτα έτη φυγής—και προς ενίονς ουδέ δικών μοι δέον,° αλλά μάλλον6 είπεΐν και μνησθηναι περί τών κατεχομενών, προς ούδενα ουτ’ εμνήσθην ούτε λόγον εποιησάμην ονδε'να, τοσουτων μεν εις ελευθερίαν άφεστηκότων οίκε-τών, τοσούτων δε χρήματα άπεστερηκότων, τοσου-tojv δε χωρία κατεχόντων, άτε μηδενος οντος του Π κωλύσοντος. ον γάρ δη τω μεν Όδυσσεΐ πατέρα οίκοι καταλιπόντι και γυναίκα αγαθήν καί φίλους συνέβη καταφρονηθηναι διά την αποδημίαν ούτως ώστε1 την οικίαν α ύτοΰ καταλαβόντας8 ενίονς εστιάσθαι καί πίνειν καθ' εκάστην την ημέραν τον οίνον άντλονντας καί τά βοσκήματα άποκτινννντας, καί μηδε της γυναικος άπεχεσθαι τελευτώντας, άλλ’ ακόυσαν βιάζεσθαι γημαι καί καταλιπεΐν τον άνδρα καί την οικίαν, εμέ δε ούκ ην είκός υπό
1 γΐνομόνης] γιγνομόνης Keiskc.
2 οόδ’ έμελλοΓ I’mpcrillS : οόδε μάλλον.
3 εχειν I'.mperius : ἔχων.	4 είσαχθΐίσης Capps : άχθίίσης.
5	δέον Emperiiis : δὲιν.
6	μάλλον] μόνον Pilugk.	7 ὥστε Rciske : re.
8	καταλαβόντας Empcrius : καταλιπόντας or καταλίττόντος.
1 Candidates for the Council seem to have been subject to a “ scrutiny," in the course of which written testimony might be presented. Dio's reluctance to take part testifies to his 218
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might be reluctant to write and declare themselves in opposition to me.1 What then ? When the voting had been in progress for two or three days 1 left Prusa and did not intend by being present at the proceedings to have any one as my debtor or confederate or owing me thanks because of the affair. For it was for you. not for myself, that I had asked for the councillors.
And again, when now for the first time the question of financial administration 2 had been brought up. though I had been wronged by many men in many matters—as indeed it was to be expected that a man should be who had come home after so many years of exile—and although with regard to some I did not even need to go to law, but rather to speak to them and remind them of what was being held in their possession, nevertheless I did not mention these matters to any 011c or make any statement, although so many slaves had run away and obtained freedom, so many persons had defrauded me of money, so many were occupying lands of mine, since there was no one to prevent such doings. For if Odysseus, who had left at home ;i father, a faithful wife, and friends, had the misfortune to be so despised because of his absence from home that some took possession of his house and feasted and drank there every day, draining his wine casks and killing off his cattle, and finally did not even keep their hands off his fife, but tried to make her marry again against her will and to abandon her husband and her home, was it not to Ik: expected that I should have suffered
influence at Prusa. He may well have wished to avoid incurring enmity and thus endangering his success in greater matters.	2 Gf. § 6 and note.
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πολλών πολλά τοιαΰτα πεπονθεναι, πάντων άπ-εγνωκότων με καί μηδενός ετι σωθήσεσθαι προσ-δοκώντος;
12	Άλλα περί ταΰτα μεν ’ίσως ούχ όμοιος ετεροις γεγονα, λέγω δε ον των Ιδιωτών μόνον, άλλα πολλών καί φιλοσόφων καλούμενων σωφρονεστε-ρος■ ελνπησα δε εν τοΐς εργοις την πάλιν, περί δε τούτων, ως εγενετο, πολλάκις άκηκόατε· δει δε και νυν ίσως άναμνησαι. εγώ γάρ, αι ώρες, το μεν βουλεσθαι την πάλιν κοσμεΐν καί κατασκενάζειν μη μόνον στοαΐς καί υδασιν, αλλά, ει δυνατόν, ην,
13	καί τείχεσι καί λιμεσι καί νεωρίοις ομολογώ, καί τούτον τον έρωτα, ούτως1 είτε παιδικόν φησει τις είτε άνόητον, ούκ εζαρνός ειμι, το καί συνοικίζειν εθελειν την πάλιν καί πλήθος ανθρώπων εις αυτήν δσον δύναμαι συναγαγεΐν, καί ου μόνον των επιχωρίων, άλλ\ ει δυνατόν ην, και ετερας πόλεις συνελθεΐν άναγκάσαντα, ώσπερ ’Επαμεινώνδας ποτε την Βοιωτίαν εις τάς Θήβας συνώκισε καί θησεύς την ’Αττικήν εις τάς ’Αθήνας, καί Μυτι-ληναΐοί1 2 ποτε λέγονται της Αίολίδος κατασχόντες καί τών περί τον Τόλλησποντον καί Τρωάδα τόπων την Αεσβον άπασαν εις μίαν την αυτών3 4 συναγαγειν πάλιν.
II Οι) μην ἀλλ’ επιστάμενός γε τάς διανοίας τών
1 οότω?] όντως Emperius, όλω? Arnim, deleted by Keiske.
2 ΛΙυτιλ^ναΐοι C. Fr. Hermann : μειλήσιοι or μιλησιοι.
3 αυτών Emperius : αυτών.
1 Cf. Or. 40. 2.	2 C'f. Or. 40. 8-12.
3	These operations form the central theme of Or. 47 and
are referred to incidentally in Or. 40 and 48. No doubt he had spoken on the same topic on many occasions.
4	Mytilene controlled much of Aeolis in the time of Pitta-220
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many such wrongs at the hands of many men, since all had come to despair of me and no one any longer expected me to return in safety ?1
However, though possibly I have not been like others in regard to such matters—J mean that, as compared not only with laymen but even with many who are known as philosophers, 1 may have acted with more self-restraint—still I have offended the city in the matter of the public improvements.8 Concerning these, how they came about, you have often heard me speak3; yet perhaps 1 should take this occasion also to refresh your memory. For, gentlemen, that I wished in the first place to beautify the city and equip it with, not merely colonnades and fountains, but also, if that were possible, fortifications and harbours and shipyards, I freely admit. And also that 1 have had another passionate desire —call it either so childish or so foolish as you will— I do not deny. I mean my desire to make our city the head of a federation of cities and to bring together in it as great a multitude of inhabitants as I can, and not merely dwellers in this district either, but even, if possible, compelling other cities too to join together with ns. just as Epaminondas once brought Boeotia into union with Thebes, and-as Theseus brought Attica into union with Athens, and as the people of Mytilene once, according to report, having become masters of Aeolis and of the regions about the Hellespont and the Troad, gathered all Lesbos into their own state as a unit.4
However, being acquainted with the views of some
cus, whose rule lasted from ,589 to .579 b.c., but we have no other record of this undertaking. Synoecism did not entail change of residence but merely change of political allegiance.
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ενθάδε ανθρώπων εν ίων καί την έμαυτοΰ δύναμιν και τάς ασχολίας καί τον χρόνον τής επιδημίας, ότι μοι βραχύς εστι παντελώς, ούτε ήπτόμην ον-δενός μείζονος ούτε ήλπιζον, μόνον δέ τήν διάνοιαν ον κ έδυνάμην τήν έμαυτοΰ κατέχειν, α,λλ’ ώσπερ οι ερώντες αυτοί1 περι των τοιουτων2 διεζίασιν ο'ίων καί έπιθυμοΰσι, κάγώ πολλάκις έμεμνήμην ών3 καί ένόμιζον συμφέρει ν γενέσθαι τή πόλει κατασκευής ένεκα καί συνοικισμού καί προσόδων If, καί μνρίων άλλων, α ει ποτε γένοιτο καιρός επι-τελεσθήναι καί θεών τις ποιήσειε, τότε όφεσθε τήν υπερβολήν τής τινων έχθρας καί τοΰ4 προς εμέ μίσους, ΐνα μή λέγω τοΰ προς υμάς, ως ονκέτι άμφιβόλως ουδέ πράως εροΰσι καί λοιδορήσονται, φανερώς δέ καί άντικρνς, κέίν μή κωλνσαι δυνη-θώσιν, άπάγζονται πρότερον ή τήν πάλιν ίδεΐν οΐαν αυτήν βουλομένων θεών ούκ α δυνατόν γενέσθαι. τότε δ’ ουν τοΰ ήγεμόνος δεζαμένου τό πράγμα— τυχόν μέν δι’ υμάς, ίσως 8e καί δι’ εμέ—καί συναγαγόντος5 έκκλΐ]σίαν, ου προειδότος εμοΰ, καί περί τούτων άναγιγνώσκοντος, ούκ εδυνήθην τήν ήσυχίαν άγειν^ α,λλ’ άνέστην καί συνεβοόλευσα καί lti ένεδειζάμην τοϊς άγνοοΰσι τό πράγμα. καί μετά ταΰτα ούχ ό μέν δήμος υμείς έπεθυμησατε τών έργων, τών δέ εν τέλει τις άντεΐπεν, ουδέ αντείπε μέν ούδείς, ου μήν π ροθυμουμενος εύρέθη καί
1 ούτοι ] αει Γκ·ρ], αει τι Jacobs, αει -ποτε Wilamowitz.
2 Afh-r τοιούτων Knske deletes τοιαϋτα.
3 on· added by Seldcn.
4 τον UHske : tovto.
5	συναγαγόντος Pilugk : συΐ'άγοντος.
2 If. Or. 40. 8-11.
3 C'f. Or. 40. (J.
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of the people here, as well as with my own limitations and responsibilities and the duration of my sojourn in Prusa—for the time at my disposal is altogether brief1—I neither undertook anything too ambitious nor entertained any such expectations, only I could not control my own thoughts, but, just as lovers when alone together expatiate on such things as they most desire, so I too would often mention those things which I did believe it would profit the city to have for its equipment and its establishment of a federation and its revenues and countless other things. And if the opportunity should over arise for the fulfilment of these projects and some god should bring-them to pass, then you will see tlu· extravagance of the hostility of certain persons and of their hatred of me—to say nothing of their hatred of you—since they will no longer be ambiguous and mild in their speech and their abuse, but open and outspoken, and if they prove unable to block proceedings, they will hang themselves sooner than see the city become such a city as. God willing, it is not impossible for it to come to be.2 At that time, at anv rate, when the proconsul accepted the proposal “—possibly through your efforts, but perhaps through mine as well—and convened an assembly, though 1 had had no previous warning, and began to read a statement about these matters, I could not keep quiet, but took the floor and gave the measure my support and explained the project for those who lacked information on the subject. And as to what happened after that, it is not that you the Assembly desired the improvements but a certain one of the officials opposed them, nor yet that, while no one opposed them, none was found enthusiastically in favour of
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συμπράττων, άλλα πάντως ως επ αγαθοΐς ονσι και σνμφέρονσιν ον λόγω μόνον1 συμπράττοντας και συνεισφέροντας- και τό -πράγμα ως καλόν και μεγαλοπρεπές και ττ} πόλει συμφέρον όντως εγένετο.2
1 After μόνον Heiskc* adds άλλα και ἔργω ΐΰρίθησαν.
2	Arnim rrpircls the sentence as incomplete.
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them and ready to co-operate ; on the contrary, one and all, believing that the undertaking was fine and for the city’s good, were ready not only to vote for it but also to contribute to it ; and thus the proposal was carried, as being fine and magnificent and beneficial to the city.
VOL. IV
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THE FORTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE : DELIVERED IN HIS NATIVE CITY PRIOR TO HIS PHILOSOPHICAL CAREER
The title of this Discourse, though doubtless truthful, affords no information as to either tlit- contents or the occasion. Such a title must have been given by a person who was interested in the chronology of the speeches. It is the only title of the sort preserved in our mss., though Synesius found several of that type in his copy of Dio.
Relying on internal evidence, Arnini dates the speech shortly prior to Dio’s exile. Although the dues when taken separately may not he conclusive on that point, their combined witness supports that dating. The speaker is conscious of his powers as an orator (§ 7) and has appeared as an advocate in court (§ S) ; lie has been in possession of his inheritance for some time, though lie has not yet collected all the debts due the estate ; lie has excited the envy of the masses by his reputed wealth (§§ ό-β) ; he appears to have only one infant child (S 13) : he has recently built a pretentious villa and some workshops (§ 9). Furthermore, he rests his claim to respect upon the· reputation of his forebears rather than upon any merits of his own (§§ 2-4), and his failure to appeal for sympathy on the score of having been an exile is in marked contrast with his behaviour in the speeches whirh are demonstrably subsequent to that exile.
The occasion for the address is briefly as follows. As a result of the rising pritv of grain at Prusa a broad riot has taken place. The excited inoli rushed to attack the properties of Dio and ;ui unnamed neighbour, either because they wen- suspected of having manipulated the grain market 226
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or because it was felt that they should be doing· .something toward the relief of the masses or breanse of pure hatred ot' the poor for the rich. Having reached a narrow lane near Dio's estate, the mob suddenly was seized with panic and withdrew. The following morning the local authorities call a town meeting to discuss wavs and means of casing· the situation. In this meeting of citizens Dio rises to protest against his maltreatment by the mob. The gathering· is hostile, and he appeals for a f;iir hearing both in the beginning of his remarks and later when he speaks of the priei* of grain : but he shows himself a man of fearless courage both in defending himself and in upbraiding his fellow townsmen. The address is interesting, not only.as presumably the spontaneous eloquence of a distinguished speaker, but also as portraying in vivid colours the social and economic unrest that must have characterized more than one community in Bithynia.
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46. ΠΡΟ TOT ΦΙΛΟΣΟΦΕΙΝ ΕΝ Till ΠΑΤΡΙΔΙ
Έγώ ούχ ούτως εκπέπληγμαι έφ' οίς ποιείτε, ω άνδρες, τοιούτοις οΰσιν, *άλλ’ επεί ούδεμίαν αΙτίαν όρώ της ύμετέρας οργής προς εμε, τούτο έστι το εις απορίαν άγον. οργήν μέν γαρ δικαιαν εστι παραιτήσασθαι ανθρώπων, μίσος δε άδικον τις αν θεραπεύσαι; αζιώ δε υμάς άκοΰσαι μου λέγοντος ου κ εμού ένεκα μάλλον η υμών αυτών, ει μεν γαρ ούδέν αδικώ, ουδέ υμείς βούλεσθε δηπου άναιτίως μισεΐν τινα τών ύμετέρων πολιτών ει δέ άδικα), κατ εμοΰ ο λόγος εσται, ούχ υπέρ εμοϋ' και ούτως γε μείζω ύμΐν ύφέξω τιμωρίαν η αυτοί ζητείτε. τό γαρ έξελεγχθηναι πονηρόν όντα τω παντί δεινότερου του λευσθηναι η καταφλεγηναι. καί πρώτον μεν μάθετε ότι α δοκεΐ ύμΐν φοβερά, οι λίθοι καί τό πυρ, ούδενί φοβερά εστιν, οόδ’ έστε γε τούτοις Ισχυροί, άλλα πάντων ασθενέστατοι, εκτός ει μη τις ηρίθμει2 την τών ληστών καί τών μαινομένων δύναμιν, πόλεως δέ καί δήμου ισχύς εν ετέροις ἐστί, καί πρώτον γε εν τω φρονεΐν3 και τα δίκαια ποιεΐν.
1 α added by C'asaubon.	2 ηρίθμει] αριθμεί Emperius.
3 φρονεΐν\ σωφρονεΐν Emperius ex inarg. Morel. 1
1 Cf. § 10.
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I am not so astounded at your conduct, gentlemen, shocking as it is, but since I cannot see any justification for your anger against me. I am in a quandary. For while justifiable anger can be avMiajjed by entreaty, hatred that is unjust who could heal ? However, I ask you to give me a hearing,1 since I speak as much on your account as on my own. For if [ am guilty of no wrong, neither do you. I presume, \vish to hate without a cause one of your own citizens : while if I am guilty, my words will be harmful instead of helpful to me : and thus I shall undergo at your hands a punishment greater than you yourselves arc seeking. For it is in every way more dreadful to be proved a scoundrel than to be stoned to death or consumed by fire.3 And you must recognize first of all that the things which seem terrible to you—stones and fire—are not terrible to anybody, and that you are not really strong because of these things, but weakest of all—unless one were to take into account the strength of brigands and madmen. But as for a city and a government by the people, strength lies in other things, and first and foremost in wisdom and fair dealing.
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Wepi μέν γάρ τού πατρός ούδέν έμέ Set λόγβιν el αγαθής ην. ael γάρ €υφημ€Ϊτ€ αυτόν και KOtvfj καί καθ' έκαστον, οπού αν μνησθήτ€, ως ου φαύλον
3	πολίτην. Set μέντοι elSevai υμάς οτι ούδέν 6φeλoς eKeivio έστί τούτων των επαίνων άλλ' όταν ημάς τούς έξ αυτού άποδόχησ0€, τότε KaKeivov μόμνησθ€. και ττερι του παππού δέ του ημ€τόρου ούκ αν exπο ι ονδ€ΐς οϋτ€ ως κατησχνν€ την πάλιν ovTe ως ούδέν avaXojaev €κ των έαυτοΰ. την γάρ ουσίαν ην €ίχ€ πατρώαν και παππωαν απασαν οις φιλοτιμίαν άναλώσας, ώστ€ μηδέν 0χ€ΐν λοιπόν, έτόραν έκτησατο από παιδεία? και παρά των
4	αύτοκρατόρων. καί τοίνυν εις αυτόν ούδ€μίαν φαίν€ται χάριν α'ιτησάμ€νος ev τοιαύτη φιλία και σπουδή, φυλάττων δέ καί ταμ^υόμ€νος την του αύτοκράτορος προθυμίαν €ΐς υμάς, el δό τω δοκ€ϊ φλυαρία το πολιτών ύμeτepωv άναμιμvησκeιv υμάς ζύνοίας καί άρ€τής, ουτος ούκ οΐδ' όπως eo πα0€Ϊν αυτός υπό του βουλ€ται. έκ τοιούτων δη οντες ημ€Ϊς, el καί σφόδρα πονηροί ημ€ν, αλλά τοι δι' €Κ€ίνονς έντροπης τινος άξιοι ημ€ν, ούχί λ€υσθηναι ύφ' υμών ουδέ κaτaφλeχθήvaι.
5	Έκoπeΐτe δέ καί τούμόν, ώ άvδpeς) μη άγνω-μόνως. ημΐν γάρ 6 πατήρ ουσίαν κατόλιπε1 τη μέν δόξη μeγάληv, δυνάμει δέ μικρόν καί πολλώ έλάττω έτόρων· ου μ€ΐον γάρ η TeTTapaKovTa μυρι-άδβς ησαν χpeώv καί πράγματα τοιαύτα έξωθ€ν,
1 κατίλιπΐ Kciske : άπςλιπε. 1 2
1	We know next to nothing of Dio’s father ; even his name, Pasicrates, is recorded only by Photius.
2	His maternal grandfather. Cf. Or. 41. 6 and 44. 5.
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Now with reference to my father, there is no need for me to tell whether he was a good citizen, for you are always singing his praises, both collectively and individually, whenever you refer to him, as being no ordinary citizen.1 You should know, however, that these words of praise of yours are of no use to him ; on the other hand, when you give your approval to me, his son, then you have been mindful of him too. Again, no one could say of mv grandfather -either that lie disgraced the city or that he spent nothing on it out of his own means. For he spent on public benefactions all that he had from his father and his grandfather, so that he had nothing; left at all, and then he acquired a second fortune by his learning 3 and from imperial favour. Moreover, it is plain that he asked for no favour for himself, though held in such great friendship and esteem, but rather that he guarded and husbanded for you the goodwill of the Emperor.4 But if anyone thinks it foolishness to remind you of goodwill and nobility on the part of your own citizens, I do not know how such a man can wish to be treated well himself. Being descended, then, from such forebears, even if I were an utter knave myself, yet surely on their account I should merit some consideration instead of being stoned or burned to death by you.
But consider my own claims too, gentlemen, not unsympathetically. For my father left us an estate which, while reputed to be large, was small in value, yes, much less than that of others ; for no less than four hundred thousand drachmas were in bills receivable, besides foreign business ventures of such nature
3 We do not know what branch of learning.
4	Possibly the Emperor Claudius.
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ιοστε πολύ των χρεών είναι ταΰτα χαλεπώτερα. ούδε γάρ ασφάλεια, ως ειπεΐν, θύννος ημΐν των οντων ύπήρχεν, άλλα rfj αυτού1 δυνάμει ττι στάνών εκείνος άπαντα εκεκτητο, ως ουδενός άμφισβητη-
G σοντος. εν δε τοϊς τοιοντοις άπολειφθείς ούδεπω μεν και νυν τό επιβάλλον αύτώ μέρος των χρεών διαλελυμαι, λελειτούργηκα δε ύμΐν τάς μεγίστας λειτουργίας και ούδεις εμού πλείους των εν τη πόλει. πλουσιωτερονς δε εμού πολλούς όντας επίστασθε και αυτοί, τί ουν εστιν εφ' οτω εμοι όργίζεσθε και άτιμον εζ απάντων εμε κάι τον δείνα προβεβλησθε και λίθους καί πυρ εφ' ημάς φερετε; καί μηδείς υπέρ εκείνου με φη λέγειν ίσως μεν γάρ επ' ούδενα ούδε των άδικούντων ούτως εδει παροξύνεσθαι· πλην εμοιγε άπόχρη τα2 κατ' εμαυτόν.
7	Και σκοπείτε καί τα άλλα οποιός είμι πολίτης εγώ, προς οντινα βούλεσθε παραβάλλοντες τοσού-των3 οΰς ον κατακάετε. εστι μεν γάρ χωρία μοι καί πάντα ταΰτα εν τη ύμετερα γη· των δε εμοί γειτνιώντων ούδεν πώποτε ούδεις ούτε πλούσιος ούτε πενης—πολλοί δε καί των τοιοντων μοι γειτ-νιίυσιν—ητιάσατο εμε ως άφαιρούμενός τινος η εκβαλλόμενος, ούτε δικαίως ούτε αδίκως, είμί δε αυτός ούτε' νπερδεινος είπεΐν ούτε4 ίσως άπάν-
8	των ύστατος εν τω λέγειν. εστιν ουν οντινα εν τω5 λόγω ελύπησα, πράγμα επαγαγών τινι των
1	αυτού Emperius : αύτοΰ.
2	άπόχρη τὰ t'asaubon : αύτο χρη Μ, χρη UB.
3	παραβά?ιλοντ€ς τοσούτων ΛπΐίΐΙΙ, παραβάλλοντΐς τούτων Reiskc : παραβάλλοιτ’ ένοσοόντων Μ, παραβάλοιθ’ όνος τούτων
ΓΗ.
4	οντΐ Emperius : οΰδε.	5 τω] deleted by Arnim.
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that they were far more troublesome than the hills. For we had no security, I miirht say. for any part of our assets, but my father had acquired all his wealth through trusting· to his own influence, believing- that no one would contest bis claims. Yet, left as I was in such a situation, while I have not even now succeeded in securing a settlement of that part of the loans which fell to me,1 I have performed for you the greatest liturgies, in fact no one in the city has more of them to his credit than I have. Yet you yourselves know that many are wealthier than I am. What is it. then, that makes you angry with me, and why of all the citizens have you singled out for dishonour me and what’s-his-name, and whv do you threaten us with stoning· and burning r And let no one say that I am speaking in behalf of that man. For though perhaps you should not be so exasperated at any one, even nmonp· the wrongdoers, still my own troubles are enough for me.2
And pray consider what sort of citizen I am in other respects also, comparing me with whom you please— of all whom you do not consign to the flames. For example, though I have real estate, all in your territory too, yet none of my neighbours, whether rich or poor—and many of the latter class are my neighbours too—has ever lodged complaint against me, either justly or unjustly, alleging that he was being deprived of something or being evicted. Nor am I either over-clever as a speaker or. if I may say so. poorest of all in that art. Well then, is there any one whom I have injured by my w ords, by causing trouble for any one
1	Dio had at least two brothers. Cf. Or. 44. 4.
2	One may infer from Dio's language and from his failure to name his' neighbour that they were not on good terms, possibly political rivals.
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άττ pay μόνων ή κατασκευάσας επήρειαν; ή περί τής ουσίας εποίησα κινδυνεΰσαί τινα, ως Καίσαρι προσηκούσης, ἡ εν συνηγορία προύδωκα;
Και μήν τής γε νυν απορίας ούδείς μάλλον εμού αναίτιος. πότερον γάρ σίτον απάντων πλεϊστον γεωργών κατακεκλεικα τούτον, ανξων την1 τιμήν; άλλ' επίστασθε αυτοί την δύναμιν των εμών χωρίων, οτι σπάνιον ε'ί ποτε άπεδόμην σίτον καί τοϋθ' όταν ύπερβάλη τω πλήθει, εν δε τοΐς τοσού-τοις2 ετεσιν ουδέ τον άρκοΰντα εχω, άλλ' εστι μοι ή πάσα επικαρπία εξ οίνου και βοσκημάτων, άλλ' άργύριον δανείζων ου βούλομαι παρεχειν εις τήν του σίτου ώνήν. οϋκουν3 ουδέ περί τούτου ούδεν με δει λέγειν ο’ίδατε γάρ υμείς καί τούς δανείζοντας εν ττ) πόλει καί τούς δανειζόμενους.
9	Τί ουν εστιν δ γε εγώ ποίησαι δυνάμενος, ώστε άπαλλάξαι υμάς τής άπορίας, ου βούλομαι, ή διότι προς εμε ούτως εχετε; δτι νη Δια τα? στοάς επί των θερμών ωκοδόμηκα καί εργαστήρια■ τούτο γάρ εστιν δ φασιν ενιοι άδικεϊσθαι υπ' εμού τήν πάλιν, καί τινα πώποτε ή υμείς ή άλλος τις άνθρώπων εμεμφατο εν άγρώ αυτού4 οικίαν οίκοδομούντα; ή παρά τούθ' ό σίτος πλείονός εστι;5 καίτοι πέντε μυριάδων εώνημαι το χωρίον, τω παντί πλείονος τιμής τής άξίας. άλλ' εγώ αίσχύνομαι νη τον Δία
1 τήν added by Koiske.	2 τοσοΰτοις] τοιουτοις Reiske.
3	οϋκουν Emperius : οϋκουν.
4	έν άγρω αυτού Emperius : η αγρόν αυτού.
5	παρά τούθ' 6 σίτος πλεονός εστι Casaubon :	παρά τούτο
σίτος πλέονός εστι Μ, οτι παρά τούτω σίτος πλείων εστι UB.
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who loves peace and cjuiet or by contriving some outrage against him ? Or have I placed anyone in jeopardy touching his estate, pretending that it belongs to Caesar, οι· have I as advocate played false to any one ?
Again, no man is more blameless than I am in connexion with" the present shortage. Have I produced the most grain of all and then put it under lock and key, raising the price ? Why, vou yourselves know the productive capacity of my farms—that I rarely, if ever, have sold grain, even when the harvest is unusually productive, and that in all these years I have not had even enough for my own needs, but that the income from my land is derived exclusively from wine and cattle. Nay but, some one may claim, though I lend money, I am unwilling to supply it for the purchase of grain. There is no need for me to say anything on that score either, for you know both those who lend moipy in our city and those -who borrow.1
What is it, then, Avhieh I might do to relieve you from your distress but "which I refuse to do, or what is it that makes you feel toward me as you do ? It is because, by Heaven, I have built the colonnades near the hot springs, and workshops too ; for this is the injury some claim the city is suffering at my hands ! Yet whom have either you or any other person ever taken to task for building a house on his own farm ? Or is it that which makes grain dearer ? Why, I bought the land at fifty thousand drachmas, a price altogether higher than its worth ! 2 Nay, I am
1	Dio seems to disclaim the charge of money-lending. In those times the money-lender was not in good repute.
2	He offers this to show that he is not of a grasping disposition.
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και τους θζούς, el τις των πολιτών, οι) yap δη ye η πόλις, οντω μοχθηρός,1 ojOTe λυπ€ΐσθαι και φθον€Ϊν όάν τινα Ιδη στοάν η όργαστηριον ωκο-δομηκότα.
10	Και μην το ye πράγμα όφ' ω παρωξύνθητ€ BeiTai μόν τινος eπιμeλeίaς αληθώς, ου μόντοι avqKeoTOv όστιν ουδό ώστε τοιαΰτα πoieiv. η γάρ τιμή του σίτου της μόν συνηθ€ΐας παρ’ ημΐν πλ€ΐων yeyovev, ου μην ώστ€ άπ€ΐπ€Ϊν. άλλ’ elai πόλ€ΐς iv αΐς del τοσουτου όστιν όταν άριστα όχη. πάλιν αυ θopυβeΐτe, ώσπ€ρ όμοΰ λόγοντος ότι και παρ’ ύμΐν αυτόν τοσουτου προσηκ€ΐ elvai και μηδόποτ€ ηττονος. όγώ δό φημι deiv πpoσeχeιν μόν όπως όλά,ττονος όσται, μη μόντοι πικρώς ούτως eyeiv όπι τω συμβ€βηκότι μηδό ό^στάναι- ως τά ye γ€νόμ€να νυν ονχ'ι τοιαϋτά όστιν οΐα όπι τοιουτω πράγματι, txAA’ el τα τόκνα υμών και τ ας γυναίκας άνηρηκοιμει», ουδόν αν2 elycTe ποίησαι χαλ€πώ-
11	Tepov. το γάρ πολίταις όαυτών όργιζο μόνους—el μόν αδίκως η δικαίως όώ, πολίταις δ’ οΰν και τουτοις όπιτίμοις και μηδevός yeipooι3—μη δούναι λόγον μηδό λaβeΐv, άλλ’ €υθύς λιθάζ€ΐν και κατα-Kaieiv τάς οικίας, ΐνα, el όδυνασθ€, μετά τών παίδων αυτούς και τών γυναικών συμφλόζητο, τίνων όστιν ανθρώπων; όμοι μόν, νη τον Δία και τούς 0€ους, el και4 χαλ€πώς άκοόσοσθ€, ου δοκ€Ϊ τά τοιαΰτα elvai τών ίνδβω? πραττόντων ουδό τών
1 μοχθηρός Casaubon : μοχθηρά.
2 αν added by Hertlein.	3 χείροσι Morel : χείρον,
4 καί added by Reiske.
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ashamed, by all that’s holy, if any of the citizens—for of course it is not the city itself—is so depraved as to feel hurt and jealous if he ^ees that somebody has built a colonnade or a workshop !
Besides, though the matter over which you have become incensed truly does require some attention, still it is not beyond repair or such as to make you act as you are acting. For while the cost of grain has risen higher than what is customary here, it is not so high as to make you desperate. Why. there are cities in which it always is at that price, when conditions are best ! There you go, making a tumult once more,1 as if I were saying it ought to be that price at Prusa too, and never lower. But the point I am making is that, while it is necessary to take steps to make it cheaper, still it is not necessary to feel so bitter over what has happened or to lose your senses ; for the way you have acted just now is not the conduct befitting such a matter, nay, if I had murdered your children and your wives yon could not have behaved with greater savagery. For to be enraged at one’s own fellow citizens—I care not whether justly or unjustly, but at all events at fellow citizens, citizens in good standing, yes, as good as anybody —and not to let them explain or to make an explanation to them, but without more ado to try to stone them and burn their houses, with a view to consuming in one conflagration, if possible, them and their children and their wives—what kind of human beings act that way ? In my opinion, I swear by all that’s holy, no matter if you will be angry to hear it, such conduct is not that of men in needy circum-
1 Dio seems to have been greeted with an uproar when he first rose to speak. Cf, § 1.
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ονκ εχόντων τα αναγκαία, η γάρ ενδεια σωφροσύνην ποιεί.
Και ταΰτα ει μη δοκεΐτε υπερ υμών λεγεσθαι,
12	πλεΐστον αμαρτάνετε. el γάρ τοιούτοι εσεσθε καν όργισθητε τω—πολλά δε είκος ως εν πόλει σνμ-βηναι καί δίκαια και άδικα—ττηλικαύτην άζιώ-aeT€ τιμωρίαν λαμβάνειν ώστ ευθύς μετά των παίδων κατακάειν καί τινας1 των γυναικών, ανθρώπων ελεύθερων, άναγκάζειν ύμΐν όράσθαι περιερρηγμενας και ίκετευούσας υμάς ώσπερ εν πολεμώ, τις ούτως ανόητος και άτυχης άνθρωπός εστιν, δστις εν τοιαύτη πόλει ζην αίρησεται μίαν ημέραν; πολύ γάρ κρεΐττον φυγάδα είναι και παροικειν επι ζενης η τοιαΰτα πάσχει ν. επεί και νυν η πρόφασις η λεγάμενη1 2 δι’ ην υμάς άποτρα-πηναί φασι της οικίας της εμης, ύπιδομενους του
13	στενωπού το βάθος, όράτε ο ιόν εστιν. ει γάρ εμε τούτο εσωσε, καιρός ηδη το λοιπόν ως εν στρατόπεδα) τη πόλει τάς δυσχωρίας καταλαμβάνειν και τα ύφηλά η απότομα, καίτοι μά τούς θεούς ούδε εν τοΐς στρατοπεδοις ζητούσιν άλλος άλλου άσφαλεστερον σκηνοΰν, άλλά προς τούς πολεμίους αύτοΐς ή φυλακή εστιν.
Τη μεν οΰν τύχη χάρις δι’ ην άπετράπετε, είτε τούτο νοησαντες είτε άλλο ότιοΰν, ου μέντοι αληθώς ύπείδεσθε. ου γάρ αν εγωγε ήμυνάμην υμάς,
1 καί τινας Selden : τινα καί.
2 ή λΐγομίν-η] έλόττο/xev η Μ, ή πλαττομενη Arnim.
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stances or lacking the necessaries of life. For need develops self-control.
And if you do not suppose these remarks of mine are being offered for your good, you are very much mistaken. For if you are going to be like this and, in case you become angry with any one—and many things «ire likely to happen in a city, both right and wrong—you are going to see fit to exact so extreme a punishment as forthwith to try to consume with fire the victim of your rage along with his children and to force some of the women, free citizens as they arc, to appear before you with garments rent, supplicating you as if in time of war, what mortal is so foolish, so unfortunate, that he will choose to live in such a city a single day ? The fact is, it is far better to be an exile and a sojourner on foreign soil than to be subjected to such outrage. Why, even now the alleged reason which, they say, made you turn back from my * house—having become suspicious, forsooth, at the depth of the lane 1-—see how flimsy it is ! For if that is what saved me, it is high time from now on, as if the city were an armed camp, to occupy the difficult terrain and the lofty or precipitous positions ! And yet, God knows, not even in armed camps does one soldier seek a safer spot than his neighbour in which to piteh his tent ; no, their precautions are aimed at the men with whom they are at war.
So, although my thanks are due to the lucky chance -which made you turn back, whether this was your motive or anything else at all; still you had no real reason to be suspicious. For I should not have warded you off, no, so far as that is concerned, you
1 The lane seems to have become so eroded because of traffic and rain that they could not see over its sides.
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αλλά τούτου γε ενεκα πολλή υμΐν ασφάλεια εστιν όταν βούλησθε κατακαίειν την οικίαν, ήρκει δε μοι την γυναίκα και το π σίδιον λαβόντα άποχωρεΐν.
14	Και μη δεις νομίση ώς εγώ υπέρ εμαυτοΰ αγανακτούν ταΰτα εΐρηκα μάλλον η υπέρ υμών δεδιώς μηποτε άρα διαβληθήτε ως βίαιοι και παράνομοι, ου γάρ λανθάνει των εν ταΐς πόλεσιν ούδεν τούς ηγεμόνας—λέγω	τούς μείζους ηγεμόνας των
ενθάδε—άλλ’ ώσπερ των παιδιών των άτακτο-τερων οίκοι προς τούς διδασκάλους κατηγορούσα' οι προσήκοντες, ούτωσι και τα των δήμων αμαρτήματα προς εκείνους απαγγέλλεται, ταΰτα μεν οΰν ούτε καλώς ούτε συμφερόντως αυτούς πράτ-τοιτε1 αν, τό δέ άξιοΰν επιμελεΐσθαι τής αγοράς και τούς δυναμενους χειροτονε ΐν και1 2 μη λε-λειτουργηκότας, ει δε μή γε, οΰς αν βουλησθε, σωφρονούντων τε3 ανθρώπων εστι και προς γε ταΰτα ούδεις ύμΐν εναντιώσεται.
1 πράττοιτε Emperius : πράττετε.
2 After καί Capps deletes τούς.	3 τε Reiske : δέ
1	C'f. § 8, where Dio seems to refer to the activity of informers.
2	It is not clear whether this proposal for the election of
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are absolutely safe in burning down my house any time you please, and I was content to take my wife and baby and leave.
And let no one imagine that it is in anger over my own position that I have said these things rather than in fear for yours, lest possibly you may some day he accused of being- violent ami lawless. For nothing which takes place in the cities escapes the attention of the proconsuls—I mean the more important ones in these parts : on the contrary, just as relatives denounce to the teachers the children who are too disorderly at home, so also the misdeeds of tin* communities are reported to the proconsuls.1 Now while such conduct as yours would not he honourable or advantageous for yourselves, to demand that there should be supervision of your market and that those men should be elected who are financially able and have not performed liturgies, but if that cannot be, that then the choice of supi-rvisors should rest Λλϋΐι you, this. I say, is the course of sensible human beings and in thi^ no one will oppose you/2
supervisors of the market is Oio's own contribution to the discussion or whether he is merely seconding the proposal of another.
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The theme of this Discourse is Dio's pet project of embellishing his native city. ] le seems to have conceived the idea soon after his return from exile (a.ij. 96). We learn both from the present address and from Or. 40. 11 that the people of Smyrna, Ephesus, Tarsus, and Antioch, not to mention lesser communities in that quarter of the Homan world, were taking energetic measures to beautify their respective cities, and Dio was concerned that Prusa should not lag behind. The full magnitude of his ambitious scheme is suggested by Or. 15. 12-11, where he says he had dreamed of constructing not merely colonnades and fountains but also fortifications, harbours, and shipyards and of increasing the population of Prusa by attracting immigration from all directions and even by incorporating with Prusa whole communities, “ as Epaminondas once brought Boeotia into union with Thebes and as Theseus had brought Attica into union with Athens.”
The opening paragraphs of Or. 40 form a valuable supplement to our present Discourse, which it seems to have preceded by not more than a few months. By combining both sources of information we gather that thus far Dio's operations have been confined to the construction of one or more colonnades ; that the project had been sponsored by one or more proconsuls, as well as by Trajan himself; and that it had been welcomed by the people of Prusa, who on more than one occasion had heard the plan explained and had repeatedly expressed enthusiastic approval and guaranteed financial support by private subscription. However, the work involved the demolition of older structures and the removal of certain landmarks, both sacred and profane, and
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I)io soon found himself the target for hostile criticism. He seems to have been attacked on the charge of impiety and lack of local patriotism and as being chiefly concerned to serve his personal pride and ambition. Tt was no doubt by means of such charges that lli<“ small but energetic group of opponents tried to discourage payment of subscriptions to the bwildmn fund and thus to block proceedings. In the concluding paragraphs of the present address Dio deals ironically with the criticisms of one enemy in particular, whose gossipy remarks art' treated as if they were intended for Dio's own good lint who seems to have likened him to a tyrant.
Dio lolls us, no doubt truthfully, that his active opponents are relatively few ; yet his lonjr exile had made him seem to hi* an outsider, his social and financial status undoubtedly raised him above the* general level at Prusa, and his intimacy with Trajan and other influential Romans, while on occasion it was capitalized to the advantage of his people, laid him open to popular suspicion mul jenlousy. Again, it is human nature for men to he carried away by enthusiasm when plans arc first proposed but to find their ardour cooling when work is in progress and subscriptions are falling· due. Whatever may have been the ciuise, it is apparent that affairs have reached such a stage that Dio feds lie must abandon his earlier intention of making· no more public appeals in support of the work. The speech which he proceeds to deliver is notably sarcastic· and bitter, but the justice of hi.s case is made so manifest and his threat to wash his hands of" Prusa is so disturbing that hi* hearers seem to have burst forth into shouts calling for the work to )>e carried forward. That it was carried forward to completion and acclaimed as a success may reasonably be inferred from the close of Or. 45, which Arnim dates in λ.υ. 101 or 102, at most but a few months later than the present Discourse.
We find welcome testimony regarding conditions in Bi-thynia in the tenth book of Pliny’s Letters. Immediately following Pliny’s entry into that province, a.d. 110 or 111, he reports (17 a and u) that finances are in bad shape, that on various pretexts private individuals are in possession of public funds, that public grants have been made for illegal purposes, but that substantial sums may be recoverable from certain contractors at Prusa. Letter and Trajan’s reply con-
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cern a project to “ repair an ancient and ruinous bath " at Prusa. A sequel is found in TO, in which Pliny proposes to abandon the original structure, once a private residence of some pretensions but now " a hideous ruin,” and to build afresh in a district now “ exceedingly deformed/' More interesting still for oilr present purpose i> *1, in which it is reported that Coccei/ums Dio had been ra^rer to have the Council of Prusa accept for the city “ a public edifiev which had been erected under his charge.*' Λ certain Flavius Archippus, acting through his attorney Eumolpus, had demanded that Dio first render an account of expenditures, charging that the work had not been carried out according to specifications and adding· that Dio had been guilty of a grave offence in setting up a statue of Trajan in the .same -edifice in which were buried Dio's wife and son. Dio had been prompt in presenting to ttie proconsul the required statement and was urging a speedy hearing, but his opponents continued to create delays. \Ve do not know the outcome of the squabble, hut Trajan's reply (8J). while recommending an inspection of Dio's account.-., as a matter of public interest, exhibits slight concern over the charges laic) against him.
Thus we are led to infer that the popular support achieved by Or. 47 sustained Dio in the years that followed the completion of the colonnade and encouraged him to undertake with renewed zeal some of the projects associated with the ambitious program spoken of in Or. !A. 12-1 l·. It is equally dear that he .still had to contend with the opposition of .some of his fellow citizens.
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Πρώτον μεν, to άνδρες, όταν άναστώ, μη πάντως ήγεισθε λόγων άκουσεσθαι θαυμαστών μηδε επισήμων λόγω δε οϊον προς ηδονήν τινα ή κά?ώος. ή σοφίαν ειργασμενων. ίσως μεν γάρ ονδ’ αν1 άλλως ήμεν ικανοί προς τό τοιοντον, άλλα τύχη τινι τό πλήθος καί τάς πόλεις πάσας εξηπατή-σαμεν ει δ’ οΰν, άλλα νυν πολλήν απορίαν καί λήθην είκός ή μιν γεγονέναι τών τοιουτων λόγων, όποια γάρ αν πράττη τις καί εν όποίοις αν η πράγμασιν, ανάγκη καί τούς λόγους είναι παραπλήσιους■ ημείς δέ πολύν ήδη χρόνον σμικρά καί άδοξα πράττομεν.
Και τοΰτο Ίσως3 άναγκαΐόν εστιν ως εγώ πρότερον μεν εθαυμαζον τών φιλοσόφων τούς καταλιπόντας μεν τάς αυτών πατρίδας ούδενός άναγκάζοντος, παρ’ άλλοις δε ζην ελομόνους, καί ταΰτα άποφαινομόνους αυτούς δτι δει την πατρίδα τιμάν καί περί πλείστου ποιεΐσθαι καί ότι πραττειν τα κοινά καί πολιτευεσθαι τω άνθρώ πω κατά
1 οόδ’ αν Crosby : οόδέ.
2 τοΰτο ίσως Emperius : tovtois ω?.
1	Dio speaks bitterly of the pettiness of the opposition to his favourite project of embellishing Prusa. Cf. § 8.
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In the.first place, my friends, do not by any means suppose when I rise to speak that you are about to hear a discourse that is extraordinary or remarkable ; I mean, for example, one composed to produce a kind of pleasure or to exhibit beauty or wisdom. For possibly I should not in any event have been equal to that .sort of thing, but it may be that by good luck I have deceived the public and all the cities ; yet be that as it may, it stands to reason that now at all events I have experienced a great lack, indeed a complete forgetfulness, of that sort of eloquence. For a man’s words must needs be coloured by the nature of what he is doing and in which he is engrossed ; and in my case I have long been engaged in petty and inglorious affairs.1
Now perhaps this experience of mine is a matter of necessity, for previously I used to be surprised at those philosophers who abandoned their own countries under no compulsion and chose to dwell among other peoples, and what is more, despite their own claim that a man should honour his fatherland and regard it as of supreme importance, and that activity in public affairs and playing one’s part as a citizen is
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φύσιν εστίν. λέγω δε τον Ζήνωνα, τον Αρύσιππον, τον Κλεάνθην, ών ούδείς οίκοι εμεινε ταΰτα λεγόν-των. ούκ άρα εφρόνουν α ελεγον; πάντων μα-
3	λίστα, ως εμοί δοκούσιν. άλλα καλόν μεν ηγούντο και τω όντι μακάριον και πρεπον άνδράσι σοφοΐς1 πράγμα τής εαυτού πόλεως επιμέλειαν1 2· τάς δε ενούσας δυσκολίας και τάς χαλεπότητας ύφεωρώντο και των μεν άγνοιαν, των δε φθόνον, των δέ αγνωμοσύνην—ει μη3 * τις σοφός ών άμα δύναιτο την του ' \ \ ρακλεους εχειν ισχύ ν και δύναμιν· τούτο δε αδύνατον ηγούντο.
4	Καίτοι τον Ήρακλεα αυτόν άκούομεν τής μεν Αίγύπτου κρατήσαι και τής Λιβύης, ετι δε των περί τον Eνξεινον ΥΙόντον οίκούντων, και Θρακών και Σκυθών, καί τό ’Ίλιον ελεϊν μικρώ στόλο) παραβαλόντα καί πάντων άρξαντα των εθνών τούτων καί* καταστήσαι βασιλέα αυτόν οπότε δε εις Άργος άφίκοιτο, την Αύγεου κάπρον μεταφερειν ή τούς όφεις Θήραν ή τάς όρνιθας διώκειν, ΐνα μη ενοχλώσι τούς εν Στυμφάλω γεωργούς, ή άλλα τοιαύτα ποιειν φαύλα καί ταπεινά προσταττό-μενον5· τελενταΐον δε εις "Αιδού φασι πεμφθήναι αυτόν ούτω σφόδρα επιεικώς8 αύτώ χρήσθαι τον πολίτην, τούς δε Άργείους καί Θηβαίους επαι-
1	After σοφοΐς Arnini deletes τὰ.
2	έπιμέλειαν Casaubon : Ιτημίλοα.
3	/ιή Casaubon : δέ. ’	1 κ·αι deleted by Reiske.
5	προσταττόμΐνον ('asaiibon : προσταττόμΐνος.
° έπι€ικ·ὥ?] αι·επιεικως Sonny.
1	Din believed, as a good Stoic, that the philosopher should take part in public affairs (cf. Or. 41). .Ὁ, but sail experience made him begin to distrust the doctrine.
2	Cf. Iliad 5. 638-651. According to tradition he made
Priain king.
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the natural duty of a human being.1 I am referring to Zeno, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes, not one of whom .stayed at home, despite these brave words. 1 )id they not, then, mean whut they said ? They above all others did, to my way of thinking. Why, they regarded concern for a man’s own city as a noble and truly blessed and appropriate function for men of wisdom : on the other hand, they used to view with distrust the difficulties and vexations it involved—-not only ignorance on the part of some, but malice on the. part of others, and sheer heedlessness on the part of still others—unless ;i man of wisdom could at the same time possess the strength and power of a Heracles : however, they considered this impossible.
And yet we hear of Heracles himself that, though he made himself master of Egypt and Libya, and aho of the people who dwelt about the Euxine Sea, both Thracians and Scythians, and though he captured Ilium, having crossed over with a small army, and though, after gaining control over all these peoples, lie actually set himself up as king 2 ; still when he arrived in Argos 3 lit* busied himself with removing the dung from tlie stables of Augeas or hunting serpents 4 or chasing birds, to keep them from troubling the farmers in Stymphahis, or -with performing other such menial and humble tasks at the bidding of another ; and finally, they say, he was sent to Hades,5 \nth sueh exceeding fairness did his fellow townsman 6 treat him ! But we hear that, though the
3	Having been maddened by Hera, Heracles slew His own children. By way of expiation he was made subject to his cousin, Eurystheus, king of Argos, who imposed upon him the Twelve Labours, some of which are here referred to.
4	The Lernaean Hydra.
5	To fetch Cerberus.	6 Eurystheus.
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νεΐν μεν καί αγαπάν τον 'IIρακλόα, περιοράν δε ύβριζόμενον.
"Α μοι δοκεί διαι 'οηθείς "O μηρός, ου μόνον ποιητής αγαθός tor, αλλά καί τω τρόπω φιλόσοφος, τον άπαντα άποδημεϊν χρόνον, ώστε μηδενα γνώναι την πατρώα αυτόν, καί μάλλον, ως εοικεν, αίρεϊ-σθαι πόντε καί είκοσι δραχμάς προσαιτών λαμβά-νειν, και ταντα ως μαινόμενος, ή οίκοι διάγειν. τοιγαρουν άπαντες ύστερον ήμφεσβήτησαν υπέρ αύτοΰ. καί το μεν εκείνον όνομα παρά πάσιν 'Έλλησι καί βάρβαροις γιγνώσκεται, την δε ”Ιον ούδε άκηκόασιν οι πολλοί σχεδόν, είπερ ήν ’Ιήτης, καί τής Χίον1 ου πολύς εστι λόγος ούδε Κολοφόυνος· καίτοι ποιητήν ον -χείρονα Όμηρον παρέχεται, τον Απόλλωνα. Πυθαγόρας δε εκ Σάμου μεν εφυγεν εκών τυράννου μόνης, παρά δε τοϊς άλλοις άπασιν άνθρώποις, μάλιστα δε οιμαι περί τήν ’Ιταλίαν, ετιμάτο ως θεός.
Τι ουν; πάλαι τις ήδη κάθηται λόγων, σύ προς "Ομηρον καί Π νθαγόραν καί Άήνωνα παραβάλλεις αυτόν; Μά Δι’ ούκ εγωγε, πλήν ότι πάσι τοϊς φιλοσόφοις εδοξε χαλεπός εν τίη πατρίδι ο βίος, επεί τί ο’ίεσθε; ονχί φιλεΐν1 2 3 τάς πατρίδας, άλλα
1 After Χίου Reiske deletes της πόλεως.
2 ούχΐ φιλεΐν Emperius : ούκ εφίλουν.
1	Heracles was born at Thebes, and many of his earlier exploits are associated with that city.
2	Cf. Or. II. l.j-16.
3	Λ well-known epigram runs as follows :
Επτά πόλεις διερίζονσιν περί ρίζαν Όμηρου,
Σμύρνα, Ῥόδο?, Κολοφών, Σαλαμίς, Ίο?, “Αργος, ’Λθήναι.
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Argives and Thet)ans 1 praised «ind admired Heracles, still they shut their eves to his mistreatment.
It was the thought of this, it seems to me, which made Homer, who was not only a fine poet but also in his way a philosopher, spend all his time abroad— so much so that no one could determine his country—· and prefer to get twenty-five drachmas by begging,-and that too in the rule of a madman, Hither than live at home. And so it was that in later days nil men claimed him as their countryman.3 Again, while Homer’s name is well known among all Greeks and barbarians,4 most men, it is safe to say, have not even heard of I os 5—if he really was born there—and there is not much talk of Chios or of Colophon either ; and yet Colophon ean show a poet not inferior to Homer, namely Apollo.6 Again, Pythagoras of his own volition fled from Samos when it was under the tyrant,7 and yet among all oilier peoples, and especially, I believe, about the shores of Italy, he was honoured as a god.8
“ What of it,” some one in this audience has been saying long since, “ are you comparing yourself with Homer and Pythagoras and Zeno ? ” Nay, by Heaven, not I. except that it was the opinion of all the philosophers that life in their own native land was hard. For what think you ? That they did not love
But we hear of many other claimants ; Suidas includes in his long list even Rome itself!
4	Cf. Or. 30. 9-10 and 53. 6-7.
5	An island north of Thera which played an inconspicuous part in Greek history.
6	Apollo’s oracle at darns in Asia Minor was “ in the land of Colophon ” (Pausanias 7. 5. 4).
7	Polycrates.
8	Pythagoras established at Croton a mystic community in which he was revered, if not “ honoured as a god.”
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τον ’Όμηρον υπέρ μεν Όδυσσεως όδύρεσθαι καί φάσκειν αυτόν εθελειν τον καπνόν ίδόντα τον εκ της Ιθάκης παραχρημα άποθανεΐν, αυτόν δε μη στεργειν την αυτού πάλιν, άλλ’ ου τον οίκεΐον έρωτα καί την επιθυμίαν όμολογεΐν, ην είχε της
7	πατρίδος, επ' όνόματι του Όδυσσεως; ος δε πάντα τον χρόνον εμεινεν εν τη πατρίδι, πράττων ο τι δοκοίη τοΐς πολίταις και τοις νόμοις, ει μεν τι μέγα ώνησε τούς 'Αθηναίους, ούκ εχω είπεΐν την δε βλάβην επίσταμαι την γενομενην αύτοΐς. ετι γάρ νυν ονειδίζονται περί λίωκράτους, ως ούτε δικαίως ούτε όσίως τω άνδρ'ι προσενεχθεντες, και πάντων αύτοΐς των ύστερον γενομενων κακών ταύτην φασι συμβηναι την αιτίαν.
8	Ταΰτα μεν άκηκόατε άλλως παρά ανθρώπου πλά-νητος καί άδολεσχου. ο δ' ουν εφην, παραιτούμαι υμάς μηδενα άπαιτειν εν τω παρόντι παρ' εμού λόγον μεγαλάφρονα και σοφόν, άλλ’ ιδιωτικόν καί φαΰλον, όποια καί τα πράγματά εστιν. εύ δ' ίστε, ώσπερ προειλόμην σιγάν άφ' ου νυν ηκον, ούκ αν εφθεγζάμην, ει μη τι άναγκαϊον συμβεβηκει.1 εγώ γάρ ηφάμην πράγματος, δ μοι πολλών τω οντι πραγμάτων αίτιον γ άγονε καί θαυμαστής αηδίας, ώστε πρότερον μεν ούκ ηδειν το τών Θετταλίδων1 2
1	συμβεβηκει· Emprrius : σνμβεβηκεν.
2	Θετταλίδων Hcrwerden : Θετταλὥν.
1	Cf. Odyssey 1. 57-59 :
αύτάρ Όδνσσεύς ίεμενος και καπνόν άποθρωσκοντα νόησα ι ή? γαίης, θανεειν ίμείρεται.
2	Socrates. Cf. Plato, Crito 52 α-η.
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their home-lands, but that Homer, while he lamented over Odysseus and declared that Odysseus was willing to die forthwith if only he could see the smoke rising from Ithaca,1 did not himself cherisli his own city, but, on the contrary, that he was not confessing under the name of Odysseus his own love and longing for his native heath ? On the other hand, while I cannot say whether the man who always remained in his fatherland, doing whatever seemed best to his fellow citizens and the laws,2 benefited the Athenians to any great extent, 1 do know the loss which they sustained in his death. For even now they still are reproached concerning Socrates for not having behaved toward him either justly or piously, and it is said that this conduct of theirs occasioned all the evils which befell them later.
Now this is merely idle talk which you have heard from a “ vagabond ” and a “ chatterbox.” 3 But as I was saying,4 I beg you not to expect from me at present any high-minded, sage address, but rather one which is amateurish and commonplace, just as are the matters of which it treats. But let me assure you, just as from the moment of my arrival this time 5 I had purposed to maintain a discreet silence, I should not have said a single word had not something urgent taken place. For 1 have taken in hand a problem which has caused me many real problems fi and amazing unpleasantness. Consequently, although formerly 1 did not understand what in the world was meant by the saying that the Thessalian witches
3	Presumably Dio is quoting epithets that have bet-n applied to him by his critics.	4 Cf. § 1.
5	On his return from his mission to Rome, a.d. 100.
8	Dio here puns on the conventional meanings of πράγμα and πράγματα.
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τί ποτε εστι τ 6 εφ' αύτάς τη ν σελήνην κατάγειν, 9 νυν δε επιεικώς1 εγνωκα. και τον ’Αριστοτελην ενίοτε εμακάριζον, όστις Σ,ταγειρίτης ω ν—τα δε Σ,τάγειρα κώμη της Όλυνθίας η ν—άλούσης δε Όλννθου συγγενόμενος ’Αλεξάνδρω καί Φιλίππω διεπράξατο οίκισθήναι πάλιν το χωρίον, καί μόνον αυτόν εφασκον εύτυχήσαι την ευτυχίαν ταυτην, ώστε της πατρίδος οικιστήν γενεσθαι. μεταξύ 8e πρώην ενετυχον επιστολή τινι εν η εστι μετανοών και όδυρόμενος καί λέγω ν ότι τούτων τινες και τον βασιλέα και τούς άφικνουμενους σατράπας δια-φθείρουσιν, ώστε μηδέν αγαθόν γενεσθαι μηδε όλως κατοικισθηναι την πάλιν.
10	*Όπου δε2 και τούτο ελύπει3 τινός, ει φυγάδες
οντες και άπόλιδες πατρίδα εξουσι και πολιτεύ-σονται κατά νόμους εν ελευθερία, μάλλον δ’4 ηρούντο διοικεΐσθαά κατά κώμας τοΐς βάρβαροις ομοίως η σχήμα πόλεως και όνομα όχειν, ήπου προσήκε6 θανμάζειν και ει άλλο τι λυπεί τινας; ο7 δ’ συν ’Αριστοτέλης επιστελλων γεγραφεν ως τοΐς πράγμασιν άπειρηκώς—φησι γάρ αίρειν τούς δακτύλους—κάμε νομίζετε και τούς ίδιους δακτύλους
1 επιεικώς Capps : επιμελώς.
2	After δέ I’fhifik deletes τό κατοικισθηναι τοΐς εκπεσοΰσι.
3	ελύπει Keiskc : λυπεί.	4 δ’ added by Emperius.
5 διοικεϊσθαι] διωκίσθαι Reiske. f; προσηκε] προσήκει Selden.	7 ο Emperius : ό.
1	Thessaly was noted for the practice of magic. Aristophanes, Clouds 74!)-762, makes comic reference to Thessalian women drawing down the moon. Dio appears to interpret the tradition with reference to attempting the impossible. 254
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draw down to themselves the moon,1 now I have come to understand it fairly well. And I used to envy Aristotle at times because, being a native of Stageira— Stageira was a village in the territory of Olynthus— and having become the teacher of Alexander and an acquaintance of Philip’s after the capture of Olynthus, he brought it about that Stageira was resettled,2 and they used to say that he alone had had the good fortune to become founder of his fatherland. But meanwhile, quite recently, I came upon a letter in Avhich he exhibits a change of heart and laments, saying that sonic of these settlers are trying to corrupt, not only the king, but also the satraps who came there, so as to thw art any good outcome and to prevent entirely the resettlement of the city.
But when some persons, exiles and homeless as they were, were actually annoyed by the prospect of having a fatherland and enjoying constitutional government in independence, but preferred to be scattered in villages like barbarians rather than to have the form and name of a city, would it be proper, I ask you, to feel surprise no matter what else annoys certain persons ? Accordingly, just as Aristotle has written in his letter as one who has become sick and tired of his troubles—for lie says he is holding up his fingers3—you may consider that I too am holding up my own fingers, as well as any other fingers there
2	Roth Stageira and Olynthus were destroyed by Philip in 348 b.c. Though Olynthus was never rebuilt, Aristotle prevailed upon Alexander to restore Stageira. Cf. Plutarch, Alexander 7 and Vita Aristotelia Marc. J76 b.
3	Greek athletes “ held up their fingers ” to signify acceptance of defeat; cf. Theocritus 22. 128-130. Dio’s extravagant phrasing of the formula as applied to himself betrays his extreme exasperation.
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11	αΐρειν1 και ει τινες εισiv ετεροι. καί γαρ δη πλεΐον ϊσχνσ€ν ή των ανθρώπων εκείνων κακοδαιμονία της του Άριστοτελους σπουδής, ώστε ούκ βίασαν προβήναι τό κωμών εις αξίωμα πόλεως, καί νυν ’ότι άοίκητόν εστιν. άΛΛ’ δπως μή και τοϋτό μου διαβάλη τις, ως βγω Στάγειρα και κώμην καλώ την πάλιν ταύτην δύναμαι yap όμόσας ειπεΐν μη-δ€μίαν άλλην πάλιν εμο'ι κρείττω πεφηνεναι, καν el μάνον είχε το χαλκεΐον τό τοΰ δ€Ϊνος, ο άγω κατ-άλυσα ο τάς πόλεις πορθών και τάς άκροπόλεις.2
12	"Ινα δ’ ουν μή επιλάθωμαι ου χάριν άνεστην, αμάρτημα ίσως ήμαρτον ανθρώπινον, νυν οΰν τινα με βου λeσθe ύποσχείν ζημίαν άντι τούτου του αμαρτήματος ή τί ποιεΐν; άξιώ συμβούλους υμάς γενεσθαι· πότερον κάθελεΐν με τό εργον ταΐς εμαυ-τοΰ δαπάναις τό γεγονός και ποίησαι πάντα οποία.
13	ήν πρότερον; αλλά Ισως ου δυνήσομαι. ή τί προς Θεών; είπατε μοι. εγώ μεν γάρ ωμήν ορών τα τοιαύτα πόλεις άλλας φιλοτιμουμενας, ου μόνον τάς κατά την Ασίαν λέγω και 'Συρίαν και Κιλικίαν, άλλά ταύτας τάς άστυγείτονας και πλησίον, την των Νικομηδεων, την των Νικαε'ων, τούς Καισαρεία τούτους, εύγενεΐς μεν ανθρώπους καί σφόδρα "Ελληνας, πολύ δε μικροτεραν τής ήμετερας οι-
1	κάμε νομίζετε καί τούς ίδιους δακτύλους αΐρειν Crosby : τούς Ίδαίους κάμε νομίζατε UB, του? ’Ιδαίου? κάμε νομίζετε καί τούς ίδαίους δακτύλους αΐρειν Μ.
2	άκροπόλεις] νεκροπόλεις Wilamowitz.
1	Here Dio seems to contradict not only what he had said at the beginning of § 9 but also the express testimony of Plutarch and the author of the Vita Jristotelis previously cited. Dio may have inferred from the tone of Aristotle’s 256
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are. For in truth the infatuation of those fellows proved more than ;i match for the exertions of Aristotle, so that they did not permit the petty village to grow to the rank of a city, and to this day the spot is uninhabited.1 But let no one charge me with calling this city of ours a Stageira and a village ; for I can declare on oath that no other city lias appeared to me more excellent! even were it to possess only the smithy of So-and-so,2 which I, the “ saeker of cities and citadels,” 3 tore down.
However, that 1 may not forget the reason why I took the floor, perhaps f have been guilty of a human error.4 Well then, what penalty do you want me to suffer now in payment, for this error, or what do you Λνΐsi) me to do ? I ask yon to give me your advice. Should I tear down at my own expense the work thus far accomplished and make everything· just as it was before ? But perhaps I shall not be able to do so. Or wliat shall I do, in Heaven’s name ? Do tell me ! Fur I thought as 1 perceived that other cities were ambitious in· such matters—not merely the cities in Asia c and Syria and Cilicia, but these neighbouring cities so close at hand. Nicomedia, Nicaea, and Caesarea G yonder, well-born folk and very Greek, yet occupying· a city much smaller than our own ;—and
letter that after negotiations had gone far enough to warrant the phrase “founder of his fatherland” the project came to naught.
2	Dio lias a good deal to say on the subject of this smithy in Or. 40. 8-9.
3	Quoting his detractors.
4	Presumably the error of not leaving his fatherland as did the philosophers named in §§ 2-3.
5	The Roman province of Asia.
G Little is known of this Caesarea. Its very location is a matter of dispute.
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κοΰντας πόλη·, καί τους πολιτευόμενους παρ' εκά-στοις, εάν και περί των άλλων διαφερωνται,1 τά γε τοιαΰτα όμοφρονοϋντας, και τον αύτοκράτορα τοιαΰτα επιστελλοντα τύχη τινι, ότι βούλεται πάντα τρόπον αύξεσθαι την πάλιν υμών—επιτρεφατε 8ε άναγνώναι την επιστολήν, επειδή την του Άριστο-14 τέλους μακράν ήν και περίεργον—ωμήν καί παρ ύμΐν ταΰτα εσεσθαι, καί μηδενα λυπησεσθαι της πο-λεως κατασκευαζομενης. καί τούτο γε άπεβη τοι-οϋτον καί γάρ εδοζεν ύμΐν ταΰτα καί πολλά2 και πολλάκις συνεισεφερετε αυτοί καί προεθυμεΐσθε.
Τί ουν βούλεσθε; εγώ γάρ όμνυμι τούς θεούς ύμΐν άπαντας, η μην αντί του λυπεΐν υμάς η τινας υμών η δοκεΐΐ’ βαρύς ούκ αν ελοίμην ΐ8ιά μοι γενεσθαι τα. Δα ρείου βασίλεια3 η τά Κ ρο ίσου η την οικίαν την πατρωαν την εμην χρυσήν τω οντι, άλλα μη ώσπερ όνόματι μόνον την τού Νερωνος Ι Γ) καλοΰσιν. ούδε γάρ όφελος ούδεν οικίας χρυσής, ου μάλλον η χύτρας χρυσής ή τής πλατάνου τής εν Υίερσαις. πόλεως δε όφελος1 ευπρεπούς γιγνο-μενης, άερα πλείονα° λαμβανούσης, ευρυχωρίαν 3 τού μεν θέρους σκιάν, τού δε χειμώνος ήλιον υπό
1 Ειαφέρωνται Kinperius : Εισφέρονται.
2	και πολλά deleted by Arnim.
3	βασίλεια Ueiske : βασίλειος.
4	After οφελος Kinperius deletes ovEev.
5	πλείονα] ήδίονα Xaber.
6	evρυχωρίαν] δι’ ευρυχωρίαν Casaubon.
1	The letter here refer red to may well be the same as the one mentioned in Or. 10. 5. From that passage we gather that the proconsuls of Bithynin had been corresponding with Trajan with a view to improving conditions in Prusa. The nature of such correspondence may !><■ inferred from Pliny’s interchange of lettrrs with Trajnn (set· Introduction). In the 258
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that those who enjoyed the rights of citizenship in each of these cities, no matter if they differed concerning other matters, agreed on such matters as these ; and that the Emperor, as hick would have it, was sending written instructions to this effect, stating that he wishes your city to be developed in every way1—but just let me read von his letter, since it would take too long to read the letter of Aristotle and it would not be worth the trouble—I thought, as I was saying, that it would be this way with you people too, and that no one would be vexed because the city was beiii# embellished. And so far as that is concerned it turned out as I had expected; for you approved these plans, and you yourselves made ninny ;md frequent contributions and showed yourselves enthusiastic.
What, then, do you wish ? For I swear to you bv all the gods, if it meant paining you, or any among1 you, ον being thought a nuisance, I should not choose to have for my very own the palace of Dareius or of Croesus, or to have my own ancestral dwelling golden in very truth instead of in name alone like the house of Nero.2 For there is no advantage in a golden house any mure than there is in a golden pot or in the Persian plane tree.3 On the other hand, there is advantage when a city becomes good-looking·, when it gets more air, open space, shade in summer and in present instance the letter from the Emperor must have been brief or Dio would hardly have resumed his sentence after having read it.
2	Nero’s damns aurea was a stupendous complex, which he started to build after the great lire of a.υ. (U but never completed. It did not long survive his death. The Colosseum occupies a portion of the ground which it enclosed.
3	Commonly called golden. Cf. Or. β. 37, 57. 12 and Herodotus 7. 27.
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στέγη, αντί φαύλων και ταπεινών ερειπίων οικήματα ύφηλά και μεγάλης πόλεως άξια· ϊνα ώσπερ €7τί των ενγενών πώλοjv και των σκυλάκων το εσόμενον μεγεθος είκάζουσιν οι όρώντες, εάν η τα κώ λα ύφηλά και μεγάλα, εάν δε ταπεινά και άναυξή, φασ'ιν αει ποτε μενεΐν τοιαΰτα, ούτως εχη και περί την ημετεράν πάλιν.
16	ΆΑλά τί μοι περί τούτων νυν λέγειν; καλώς με τις άηδόνα εφη τών σοφιστώ)}’, λοιδορήσαι βουλό-μενος■ διά τούτο, εμοι δοκεΐν, δτι και την άηδόνα γλώσσαργόν φασιν οι ποιηταί. ίσως δ’ αν όμοιος εΐην τοΐς τεττιξι’ και γάρ εκείνοι προς τον ήλιον διφώντες αδουσιν ύπό άνοιας ουδέ ν ωφελούμενοι.1 πλην τοσοΰτό γε μόνον ούκ άξιον ίσως παραλιπεΐν περί τών μνημάτων2 και τών ιερών, ότι τους Άντιοχεας ούκ ει κας εστιν ούδενός άφασθαι τοι-ούτου· πολύ γάρ πλείω3 τόπον εποίουν του παρ’ ημϊν, ών η πόλις εξ και τριάκοντα σταδίων εστί το μήκος καί στοάς εκατέρωθεν πεποιήκασιν ούδε τούς Τ άρσεις ούδε μην4 λίικομηδεΐς, οι εφηφίσαντο
17	τα μνήματα μεταίρειν. ό δε Μακρινός, ον εύερ-γετην άνεγράφατε τής πόλεως, το ΙΙρουσίου του βασιλεως μνημεΐον μετήνεγκεν εκ τής άγοράς καί τον άνδριάντα. ούδείς γάρ εστι παρ> εκείνοις
1 (Υ. Rock, CAF. III. Ailrspota ΙΟΑ
2	μνημάτων Sl‘l(k‘l) : υπομνημάτων.
3	πλείω liciskr : ελάττω.	4 μήν Sonny : νυν.
1	Aristotle. Hint. Anhn. .)00 1>	50] it, notes that the youn#
of tin· lower animal ilcvi-lop in proportion to their legs.
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Avinter smisliine beneath tile shelter of a rnof. and when, in place of cheap, squat wrecks of houses, it gains stately edifices that are worthy of a "Tent city, the purpose being that, just as with well-bred cult-, and puppies, thosr who sec· them can forecast their fut urc height if the legs ;»rc lony; and sturdy, w hereas if they m e >-hort and stunted men say they will always remain so.1 thus it may be ako with our city.
But what use is there in my speaking1 of tlu"n-things now ? One of the sophists did well to call me a nightingale, though lie intended it ;is an insult : his reason, no doubt, was that the poets call the nightingale a tiresome chatterer. Hut perhaps I mav he like the cieadae : for wlicn parched with thirst from exposure to the sun. they sing out of sheer folly, sinci* they are in no wise bc-m-fitc-d thereby. Yet perhaps I should not fail to add this much at least on tin* subject of the tombs mid shrines, namely, that it is not likely that the people of Antioch did not lay hands upon anything of tlm kind : the reason is that they wi ve providing much more sjkh-i1 than wc are, for their city is thirty-six stadrs in length and they have constructed colonnades on both sides2; nor is it likely that the people of Tarsus did not either : nor indeed the people of Xicomcdia. who passed a resolution to transfer their tombs. And Macrinus. whom yon have recorded as a benefactor of the city, removed from the market-place the tomb of King Prnsias,3 and his statue as well. The explanation is that the cities
2	The extensive colonnades of Antioch on the Orontes, third city in the Empire, were doubtless of recent construction (cf. Or. 40. 11) and may well have necessitated the removal of tombs and shrines. Tarsus too had recently been active in building· (lor. riff.
3	Founder of Prusa.
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φιλόπολις άνηρ ούδε1 επιμελής περί τους θεούς" άλλα παρά γε ημιν η σαν πολλοί.
Πλἡι' ταΰτα μεν όπως ποτε δοκεϊ.1 2 * τί γάρ εμοί της ενθάδε στοάς; ώσπερ ονκ εχοντά με οποί βούλομαι περιπατεΐν, την Υλοικίλην Άθήνησι, την ΥΙερσικην εν Λακεδαίμονι, τάς εν τη 'Υ*ωμη τάς χρυσός, εν ταΐς των ’Αντιοχεων, των Υαρσεων, μετά πλείονος τιμής, η μόνοι> εξιόντα με και περιπατη-σοντα, των δε άλλων ουδέ να πολιτών. άλλ’ ουτε γυμνάσιου εν πόλει μόνος ονδείς εχει γυμναζόμενος ον'τε στοάν ούτε βαλανεΐον ούτε άλλο των δημοσίου ουδέ ν. η εγώΆ τετύφωμαι και άνοητος ειμι.
1S	Ι Ιλήν1 ο γε ηξίωσα, συμβουλεύσατε μοι. ως εγώ βουλόμενος υ μιν άρεσκειν πάντα τρόπον απορώ, νυν γάρ εάν άπτωμαι του πράγματος και σπουδάζω γίγνεσθαι το εργον, τύραννεΐν με φασι τινες καί κατασκάπτειν την πάλιν καί τα Ιερά πάντα, δηλον γάρ ότι ενεπρησα' τον νεώ του Αιός. καίτοι5 τούς ανδριάντας6 εκ τον μύκωνος7 ερρυσάμην, καί νυν εν τω φανερωτάτορ κείνται της πόλεως. εάν δε την ησυχίαν άγω, μη βουλόμενος μηδ εν α στενε ινΗ μηδε προσκρούειν μηδενί, βοάτε υμείς, Γιγνεσθω
1 άνηρ ουδέ Kmpcriiis : ουδέ άνηρ.
2 δοκζΐ Emperills : έδόκΐΐ.
3 After έγὥ Λ mill) mills μόνος οντω.
1 ενΐττρησα Hciskf : ένέπρησαν.
5	Αιός. καίτοι Crosby : Αιός καί.
° After ανδριάντας Reiskc suspected a lacuna.
7 μύκωνος Capps, μυλώνος Casaubon : μυδώνος or μύδωνος.
H στόνΐΐν] OTeiveiv Emperius.
1	So named for its murals, the work of most famous artists. It was the nice·ting-place of the Stoics, who owed their name to that fact.
2	According to Pausanias (‘Λ. 11. IJ), it was built from the
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I	have named have no one who is public-spirited or scrupulous in religious matters : but >re had many such !
However, just suit yourselves in tlie.se matters. For what concern of mine is the colonnade in this eitv ? As if 1 could not pro Jena cl e in any place I please—in the Painted Poreh at Athens,1 in the Persian Poreh at Sparta.2 in the golden colonnades in Rome,3 in those of Antioch and Tarsus—attended by marks of greater respect, or as if I expected that I alone should sally forth and promenade but no other citizen ! 4 Why, no one lias either a municipal gymnasium all to himself where he exercises or a colonnade or a bath or any other public structure. Or else I have beeomc demented and feeble-minded.
However, as 1 have requested.5 ”ive me vour advice. For though it my desire to please you in every wav possible, 1 am at a los^. For as things are now. if l take the business in hand and try to get the work done, some persons ^ay I am acting the tyrant5 and tearing down the city and all its shrines. For of course it was I who set fire to the temple of Zeus ! Yet I saved the statues from the scrap-pile, and now they arc placed in the most conspicuous spot in the city. But if. on the contrary. 1 hold my peace, not wishing to make any one groan or to give offence to any one, you cry out. “ Let the work proceed, or else
spoils of the Persian War and was the moist striking ornament of the market-place.
3	Plainer, Topoyraphy and Monuments nf Ancient Rome, lists some thirty-three colonnades at Home.
4	Dio’s enemies may have suggested that his operations were for his own gratification. See Introduction.
5	Cf. § 14.	ΰ Cf. § 23.
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το εργον η καθαιρείσθω το γεγονός- ώσπερ εμοί
19	τούτο προφεροντες και όνειδίζοντες. τί ούν βού-λεσθε με1 ποιεΖν; ο γάρ αν είπητε, τούτο ποιήσω και περί των άλλων απάντων ούδεν άντερώ,1 2 ουδέ αν η τις εργον πεποιηκώς υπέρ ου λόγον μη δεδω-κεν, ουδ’ αν ετι3 ποιων και χρήματα λαμβάνων αει παρά των κατ' έτος αρχόντων, ό)σπερ εις τον άπληστοι’ πίθον τάδε ληφόμεΐ’ος, ούδε αν άλλο τι γίγνηται· τί γάρ εμοί τούτων; διά μεν γάρ της στοάς ου διελεύσομαι,4 σαφώς ίστε. άλλα ποιειν5 και προσιεναι καί παρακαλεΐν τον ανθύπατον, όπως 7τράω? καί προς δύναμιν είσπράττη τους υπεσχημένους; καί τούτο έτοιμος ποιειν ον μόνοι', άλλα καί αυτός συμβάλλεσθαι μέρος της ύποσχεσεως,
20	ώστε6 κονφίζεσθαι τους άλλους, μόνον εν τι προστάζατε- ει δε μη, την ησυχίαν εζυι βοώντων υμών, μάλλον δε άπειμι. ου γάρ ώσττερ η άλώπηξ κατα-φαγούσα τα κ pea7 ούκ εδύνατο εζελθεΐν εκ της δρυός διά τό εμπλησθηναι, κάμοί εζελθεΐν διά τούτο χαλεπόν πολύ γόιρ γεγονα λεπτότερος η οτε είσηλθον.
Και π ρος θεών μη μοι νομίζετε χαρίζεσθαι περί
1 βοΰλεσθε με] βονλεσθε; μή Emperius.
2	οΰδο· άντερώ added by Hei.ske.
3 ετι Emperius : ότι or ὥτι.
4	After διελενσομαι Heiske adds μόνος.
5 ποιεΐν] πονεΐν Gcel.
6	ώστε Emperius : τε or και.	7 κρεα] κηρία Geel.
1	I)io himself w as later to In* taken to task for not having rendered an account of expenditures (IMiny, Letters 10. 81). Possibly, however, Dio here is thinking· rather of work that has reached completion in contrast with work still in progress.
2	The active interest of the proconsul in the financial
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let what has hern accomplished to date hr torn down! ”—as if by this you were tmmtiiu»· and reproaching me. Well, what do you wish me to do ? For I will do whateve r you sav, and as to everythin^!; else [ will raise no objection, no matter ii’ some one has done a job for which lie Ins rendered no accounting,1 no matter if he is still at work .ind receiving funds regularly from the annual officials, just as if lui were destined to continue rcceivinif these funds for the jar that never fill·, no matter what else may take place— for what have I to do with these matters ? For I shall not go walking through your colonnade, you may be sure. But do yon wish me to go ahead with the work, and to visit the proconsul and beg him to collect the subscriptions.2 gently and with regard to ability to pay, from those who have promised them ἴ I am ready to do even this ; not only so, but even to contribute a portion of what has been subscribed myself, so as to lighten the burden of the rest. Only do give me sowe instructions : otherwise I shall hold my pence and let you shout—or rather I shall go away. For unlike the fox ή ho ate the meat and could not get out of the oak In-cause she had stuffed herself,3 I shall find no difficulty in getting out on that score, for I have grown much thinner than I was when 1 came in.4
And in Hea\ren’s name don’t imagine you are showing me kindness when you shout about the
soundness of his province is shown by the letters of Pliny (e.g. 10. AS).
3	Aesop :>1.
4	Dio had not only contributed generously (of. § 21 : καί
μη στοάν οικοδομάν μηδέ άναλίσκΐιν, κτλ.) but also had neglected his own affairs because of concern for public interests (Or. 40. 2).
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τής στοάς επιβοώντες. εμοί γάρ εις ανηρ εστιν ο χαριζόμενος εν τη πόλει σχεδόν, ως εγω ακούω, καί μάλιστα ττρονοών των εμοί συμφερόντων και ούτε φίλος ούτε συγγενής ούτως ούδείς εμού κη-δεται. σκοπείτε δε ει δόξει καλώ? ύμΐν υπέρ εμού λογίζεσθαι καί με αγαπάν, ος πρώτον ο'ίεταί με δεΐν πολλά κινδυνευσαντα καί πονήσαντα την ησυχίαν ενθάδε άγειν1 καί τοΐς εμαυτου προσεχειν και μήτε ηγεμόνας θεραπεύει μήτε άλλην ασχολίαν μηδεμίαν εχειν επειτα σ μικρόν τι μέρος εύρηκότα τής ουσίας, καί προς ταΐς πρότερον βλάβαις ετι καί τής αδελφής άποθανούσης ώφε ληθεντα μεν μηδέν, άπολεσαντα δε πάντα οσα των εμών είχε, δανεισάμενόν τε ώστε τα χωρία πρίασθαι, τούτο άποδοΰναι τό χρέος καί τα πρότερον όφειλόμενα, καί μή στοάν οίκοδομείν μηδε άναλίσκειν παρά δύναμιν επειτα συνήθειας οϋσης μοι προς τον αύ-τοκράτορα, ’ίσως δε καί φιλίας, καί προς άλλους πολλούς τούς δυΐ’ατωτάτους σχεδόν τι *Ρωμαίων, εκείνοι ς συνεΐναι τιμώμενον καί θαύμα ζόμενον, άλλα μή παρ' ύμΐν προς τον δείνα ή τον δεΐνα εξεταζόμενοι’1 2· ει δε άρα αποδήμων ήδομαι, τάς μεγίστας πόλεις επιεναι μετά πολλοΰ ζήλου καί φιλοτιμίας παραπεμπόμενον, χάριν είδότων μοι
1	άγαν EinperillS : αγαγειν.
2	όλλὰ μη .. . Εξεταζόμενοι· deleted by Emperius because of resemblance to προς δε τον δείνα, κτλ. (§ 23).
1	The crowd must have shouted its approval of his project.
2	From this point on Dio ironically presents as friendly advice what must have bten hostile criticism on the part of his unnamed “ adviser.”
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colonnade.1 for there is, I may say, only one man in the city, so 1 hear, who is showing· me kindness and taking .special thought for mv welfare ; moreover, no one, whether friend or kinsman, shows concern fur me in that way.2 But consider whethrr you will think he reasons well in my behalf and is devoted to me. seeing that, in the first plain·, he believes that after all my perils and hardships I should live here quietly and devote myself to my private affairs and neither cultivate proconsuls 3 4 nor have any other occupation ; also, since I have recovered only a small part of my property, and since, on top of my earlier losses, when my sister died I not only derived no profit from her estate but even lost everythin»; of mine that she controlled 1 and luid to nuskc a loan for the purchase of my farm, he argues that I should repay this obligation, as well as the earlier debts, and not hr building· a colonnade or incurring expenses beyond my ability to carry ; furthermore, since 1 am on terms of acquaintance, perhaps even of intimacy, with the Emperor, as well as with many others who may be called the most influential among the Romans, he suggests that I should associate with them, enjoying their esteem and admiration,5 instead of being taken to task in your city before this or that individual ; again, if I really like foreign travel, I should, he says, visit the greatest cities, escorted with much enthusiasm and eclat, the recipients of mv visits be-
3	Dio's unofficial dealings with the proconsul doubtless aroused resentment. There is a sting in depwreveiv.
4	She probably had held some of his property for him during his exile.
5	Dio seems to have been indiscreet in referring too frequently to his influential friends at Rome. His provincial neighbours held it against him.
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παρ’ ονς oil·’ άφίκωμαι και δεόμενων λεγειν καί συμβούλευαν καί περί' της εμάς Ουράς ιόντων2 εξ εωθινού, μηδέν άναλώσαντα μη δε προστιθεντα, ώστε θαύμαζαν άπαντας και τυχόν αν είπεΐν τινας, ω 7707706, ως όδε πάσι φίλος και τίμιος εστιν άνθρώποις, δτεών κε3 πάλιν και δήμον ΐκηταν
23	άλλα μή δαπανάν μεν εξ ολίγων υπαρχόντων, άσχολεΐσθαι δε ασχολίας ανωφελείς, το δε σώμα, θεραπείας δεόμενου και πολλής προσοχής, κατα-φθείρειν άμελοΰντα, την δε ψυχήν τοσοΰτον χρόνον εάν άγευστου1 φιλοσοφίας και των τοιουτων μαθημάτων, προς δε τον δείνα εξετάζεσθαι ή τον δείνα καί κακώς άκουειν ενίοτε καί δάκνεσθαι.
Προ? θεών ο ταΰτα υπέρ εμού φροντίζων καί διαλεγόμενος ούχ οντος εστιν ανθρώπων απάντων εύνούστατος εμοί καί μάλιστα υπό εμού φιλεΐσθαι δίκαιος; όταν δε okovoj λέγειν τινα ως περί τυράννου, παράδοξον εμοί φαίνεται καί γελοΐον.
24	όγώ γάρ επίσταμαι τών τυράννων έργα τοιαΰτα, μοιχεύειν γυναίκας άλλοτρίας καί διαφθείρειν παΐ-δας, ανθρώπους ελεύθερους τύπτειν καί5 αίκίζεσθαι πάντων όρώντων, τούς δε καί στρεβλοΰν, οίον εις ζέοντα λέβητα καθιεντας, άλλους δε καταπιττοΰν6· ών ούδεν εγώ ποιώ· ετεραν δε γυναίκα τύραννον Σ,εμίραμιν, οτι πρεσβυτέρα την ηλικίαν ουσα καί μάχλος ήνάγκαζε συγγίγνεσθαί τινας εαυτή. . τών
1	περί] προς Iiciske, επί Dindorf.
2 ιόντων] όντων Emperius.	3 κε Arnini : καί.
4 άγευστοι· Iiciske : τών.	5 καί added by Iiciske.
β καταπιττοΰν] καταπιττοΰντας Wilailiowitz.
1 This sounds like a malicious echo of what Dio may have reported regarding his recent sojourn in Home.
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ing grateful for iny presence Ind begging· me to address tliem and advise tliem and Hocking about my doors from early dawn/ all without my having incurred any expense or having made any contribution, with tiie result that all would admire me and perhaps some would exclaim.
Ye gods ! how dear and honoured is this man
To whatsoever town and folk he comas 2 ;
but 1 should not spend money out of slender resources, be busied with unprofitable ventures, destroy with neglect my body, which calls for treatment and much attention, allow my soul to go So long· without a taste of philosophy and kindred subjects, and be called to account before this or that man and be subjected to abuse at times and made to smart.
]>y Heaven, is not the man who frets and reasons thus in my behalf most well disposed toward me of all and most deserving of my love ? However, when I hear that a certain person is talking· about me as if I wore a tyrant, it seems to me to be amazing, yes, ridiculous. Vor according to my understanding tyrant’s acts are like the following: seduction of married women and ruining <,f hoys, beating and maltreating free men in the si^ht of nil, sometimes even .subjectin'*· men to torture, as, for example, plunging tliem into a .seething cauldron, and at other times administering a coat of tar ; but I do naught of this. Furthermore, I know regarding· a female tyrant, Semiramis,3 that, being advanced in years and lustful, she used to force men to lie with
2	Odyssey 10. .‘18-39.
3	Assyrian queen, best known as a ibuilcler. The scandalous gossip here reported is found nowhere else.
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Be τυράννων τον Bel ν α1 άκήκοα ταύτά2 ποιοΰντα,3 ττ pea β υτην θρασύν.
τί ττ ρος lp.e ύστιν; η ὅτι την οικίαν οίκο-Βομώ πολντ€λώς, άλλ’ ούκ άώ πίπτζίν; η οτι πορφύραν αντος ημφι€σμαι, άλλ’ ον φαΰλον τριβώ-νιον; άλλ’ οτι κομώ και yeveia 'άγω; τοντο δ’ ίσως ον τνραννικόν ύστιν, άλλα βα,σιλικόν. άφη Β’ ονν τις οτι και το κακώς aKOveiv καλώς ποιοΰντα4 και τοΰτο βασιλικόν άστιν.
1	τον Selva Einpcrins, eva Wilamowitz : ovSeva.
2	ταύτά Crosby : ταντα.
3	After ποιοΰντα Ueiske adds el μη Ύιβύριον, retaining ovSeva.
4	ποιοΰντα L pton : ποιοΰντας.
1	Wilaniowitz conjectures that Tiberius is the anonymous
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her. And of male tyrants I have heard it said that so-and-so did the same thing, outrageous old sinner!1
But what has all this to do with me ? Is it because I build my house in costly style 2 instead of letting it tumble down r Or because I myself wear purple instead of a miserable ray· of a chink ? Can it be because I wear long hair and have a beard : 3 But. possibly thi^ is not the mark of a tyrant but rather ot a king·. However that may be. some one4 lias said that being roundly abused, though doing· kindly deeds, is also a mark of royalty.
offender. Tacitus and others hint at his indulgence in unnatural vices.
2	This suggestion and the one which follows were doubtless made in irony. They do not accord with what is known of Dio in his philosophic period.
3	On his addiction to lon<r hair, cf. Or. 35. 2.
4	Alexander the Oreat, according to I’hitmvh: Antis-thenes, according· to Marcus Aurelius.
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DRESS IN ASSEMBLY
This address, like the one preceding, is closely related to Dio's project for embellishing Pmsa. of which \vc are tifhear no more. The immediate occasion is the presence in Prnsa of Varenus Hufiis, newly appointed proconsul of Bithynia. lit* lias just arrived in the province and plans on the morrow to leave I’rnsa on a tour of inspection. The populace of Prnsa, exeruisinfr its newly regained right of public assembly, has gathered for the purpose of greeting- the new governor. Dio pleads with them not to treat the occasion as an opportunity to air their local frriev;mces against certain fellow townsmen, but to present a united front and postpone to a later date such diaries as may require attention. These charfres appear to involve members of the upper class at Prusa, some of whom have been tardy in paying their pledges to the building project (§ 11), while others arc accused of having· state money in their possession (§>5 8 and 9), presumably obtained in connexion with that saint* enterprise. Dio nrg-es patience and a sympathetic treatment of the points at issue, defending tin- character of the persons involved and extolling· the blessings of concord.
If the date of the- proeonsiilship of Varenus were known, the dating of this Discourse would present no problem. By close reasoning from internal evidence Arnim arrives at the Murmur of a.i>. U>3 es the date of the address. Of importance for his argument is the turmoil in Bithynia, so prominent in this speech, a turmoil which Arnim connects with the maladministration of tin* province by Julius Bassus, the
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immediate predecessor of Yarenus. Although Dio is at great pains to minimize the manifestations of unrest at Prusa and to attribute them to infection from without, the space devoted to that effort is in itself fair proof that conditions at Prusa must have been bad
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48. ΠΟΛΙΤΙΚΟΣ ΕΝ ΕΚΚΛΗΣΙΑΙ
1	Πρώτον μεν, ώ άνδρες, τω κρατίστω Ουαρηνώ δει χάριν ημάς είδεναι καί διά την άλλήν προθυμίαν ην επιδεδεικται προς την πάλιν, και οτ ι βουλομενοις ημΐν εκκλησιάσαι πάλιν εφηκεν ου μόνον ετοίμως, άλλα και ηδεως. τούτο γάρ ην πιστεύοντος ύμΐν και ξιδάτος οτι προς ούδεν άτο-7τον χρησεσθε τη εξουσία, ούτε γάρ ξυλά χλωρά δηπουθεν ούδείς συντίθησιν ώστε κάεσθαι, προ-αδώς· οτι ανάγκη γενεσθαι καπνόν πολύν και άτοπον, οϋτε τεταραγμενον δήμον εις ταύτό συνάγει νουν εχων ηγεμών, αλλά αν μη τις μείζων
2	ανάγκη καταλάβη. νυν οΰν υμετερον εργον εστί μη φεύσασθαι αύτοΰ την διάνοιαν, ἀλλ’ επιδεΐξαι σωφράνως και καλώς αύτούς εκκλησιάζοντας, καί πρώτον, εμοι δοκεΐ, καλλωπίσασθαι τη φιλία τη προς άλλήλους καί άμονοία, καν δεύρο άφίκηται παρακληθείς, περί μεν τών άλλων ών εβοάτε ύπερ-θεσθαι· ζητησει γάρ αυτός τα δημόσια, καν υμείς κωλυειν θελητε. το δε νυν ευχαριστήσατε καί δεξιώσασθε καί μετ' ευφημίας καί τιμής ύποδεξα- 1 2
1	The riprht of assembly had been abrogated, probably because of riots.
2	I.e., to visit the Assembly. Cf. § 15.
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lx the first place, my friends, we ought to feel grateful to the most noble Varenus, not only for the general goodwill he has displayed toward our city, but also because, when we wished to hold an assembly once more, lie gave his permission, not only readily but even gladly.1 For this was the act of one who trusts you and knows you will not use the privilege for any disagreeable purpose. For just as no one, I assume, collects green logs to build a fire, knowing in advance that there is bound to be much disagreeable smoke, so no proconsul of good judgement convenes a meeting of a community which is in a state of turmoil, unless some major emergency overtakes him. On the present occasion, therefore, it your duty not to prove false to his conception of you, but rather to show yourselves temperate and well-behaved in assembly, and first and foremost, I believe, to adorn yourselves with mutual friendship and concord, and if he comes in answer to our invitation.2 to defer the other matters about which you were so vociferous : for he will inquire into the public problems himself, even if you wish to prevent him. But for the present express your appreciation of his goodness, greet him with applause, and welcome him with auspicious
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σθε, h'a μη ώσπερ Ιατρός προς νοσοΰντας υπ-όπτως καί άηΒίος θεραπείας ένεκεν, αλ/Υ ως προς
3	ύγιαίνοντας ηΒέως καί τ[ροθύμως παρη. καί γαρ Βη νυν μβν άπεισι μετά. την τημερον Ίσως ημέραν, άφικνεΐται Βέ ολίγον ύστερον καί τότε, αν μη πρότερον αυτοί πείσωμεν υμάς,1 ε\ τις αρα των Βημοσίων έχει τι, καί Βικασταΐς καί Βιαιτηταΐς άλληλοις χρησάμενοι, τότε έξέσται καί λέγειν καί καταβοάν. τό γε μην προεζανίστασθαι2 μη σφόΒρα άγνωμον η. που γαρ άπεπειράθητε η πότε ηζιώ-σατέ τι3 παρ αυτών; η τις ύμΐν ούχ ύπηκουσε;
Και την ευφημίαν την εις εμέ, εγώ δίομαι, τρέφατε είς απαντας. ώσπερ γαρ εν εστιάσει πάνυ αισχρόν έστιν ένα των κατακειμένων πίνειν, καί διά τούτο μη μόνον τω οίνοχόω Βυσκολαίνομεν* άλλα καί τω πίνοντι, τό αυτό τοΰτο εν τοις πολιτι-
4	κοΐς έπαινοις έστίν. καί ταΰτα ποιοΰντες αυτούς κοσμήσετε, ως έστι κόσμος πόλεως μέγιστος ό των πολιτών έπαινος. επί τινι γαρ άλλω μέγα φρονείτε; ου μεγέθει μεν έτεραι Βιαφέρουσι πόλεις
' καί νη Αία πλουτω καί περιουσία καί τοΐς Βημο-σίοις οίκοΒομημασιν; έν Βέ τοΰτό έστιν ώ φιλοτι-μονμεθα σχεΒόν προς απαντας ανθρώπους, τό έχειν άνΒρας ικανούς καί πράξαι καί είπειν, και το μέγιστον, αγαπώντας την πατρίΒα. έάν Βέ τις 1 Ιήια?,] ημάς Reiskc*.
2	προεξανίστασθαι] προεπανίστασθαι Wilamowitz.
3	τι added by Einperius, άκοΰΐΐν Reiske.
4	δυσκολαίιομΐν Kinprrius : Βυσκολαίveiv.
1	Dio and his associates. Cf. § 10.
2	Cf. § 9.
3	Dio is referring to those charged with possessing state funds.
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words and honour, to the end that he may visit vou, not ns a physician visits the sick, with apprehension and worry over their treatment, but rather as one visits the well, with joy and eagerness. For though now, indeed, he will possibly leave here to-morrow, he will return a little later: and then, unless in the meantime we ourselves 1 can win you to our view, in case someone really has something belon^im»· to the commonwenlth.2 by lining one another ns both judges and arbitrators, then. I say. you will have the opportunity not only to speak but a No to ihout others down. At all events 1 suspect it is very senseless tn start a riot prematurely. For who vt· have you put the matter to the test, or when have you made any demand upon them.3 or who lias refused to listen to you ?
Furthermore, I do entreat you, address to all the praise you are offering me.4 For just as at a banquet it is very disgraceful for only one of the guests to be drinking, and for this reason we take umbrage, not merely at the cupbearer, but also at the man who is drinking, this same principle obtains in regard to tin-official resolutions of commendation. Besides, if you do this, you will be bringing honour upon yourselves, since the greatest honour a city has is the praise its citizens receive. On what else do you base your pride ? Do not other cities excel you in point of size, and also, God knows, in wealth and plenty and their public edifices ? However, this is the one particular in which we rival practically all the world, namely, our having men competent both to act and to speak, and. what is the most important of all, men who love their country. But if any one takes this from you, to
4	Praise for the achievements referred to in § 11.
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υμών τοΰτο αφελήται, ποιας πόλεως καί τής βραχύτατης δόξετε άμείνους; νυν γάρ, εάν διενεχθήτε πρός τινα πάλιν, ο μηδείς ποιήσειε θεών, επειτα δ’1 εκείνοι τούς ήμετερους πολίτας λοιδορώσι λ άγοντες οτι εισιν αρπαγές, άπιστοι, πα>ς οΐσετε; ούχ2 εζετε χαλεπώς; ούκ ευθύς βοήσετε, λοιδορήσεσθε, εις χεΐρας τυχόν ελεύσεσθε, ο γέγονε πολλάκις δ πρότερον; εΐθ’ α λεγόντων ετερων ούκ άνεχεσθε άκουοντες, ταΰτα ερειτε αυτοί καθ' εαυτών; εαν ποτε γενηται διαφορά, κάκεΐνοι προφερωσιν ύμΐν τό πονηρούς ε,χειν πολίτας,3 το στασιάζειν, ούκ αισχύνεσθε; ως εγωγε τούς θεούς ύμΐν ομνύω πάντας, ή μήν σφόδρα ήχθεσθην είπόντος μοι τινος, Αιάλλαξον την πάλιν, καί πρός αυτόν ήγανάκτησα. μη γάρ ΐδοιμι την ημέραν εκείνην εν ή διαλλαγών υμείς δεήσεσθε, αλλ’ εις εχθρών, φασι, κεφαλάς τα τοιαΰτα τρεποιτο, τοΰτ εστιν εις τούς καταράτους Γάτας, εις μηδενα δε τών άλλων τών ομοεθνών.
6	Τί γάρ αν εΐη τής ήμετερας επιδημίας οφελος, ει μή πρός τα τοιαΰτα πειθομενους υμάς άγοιμεν, λόγων αει συναγωγών1 όμονοίας και φιλίας συναρά-μενοι, καθ' όσον οΐοί τε εσμεν, εχθραν δε και εριν καί φιλονεικίαν άλογον καί άνόητον εξαιρουντες πάντα τρόπον; καλόν γάρ δη καί συμφέρον ομοίως άπασι πάλιν όμογνώμονα όρΆσθαι καί φίλην αυτή
1 δ’ added by Capps.	2 ούχ Arnim : πως.
3 τό πονηρούς όχΐΐν πολίτας deleted by Arnim.
4 λόγων ael συναγωγών Emperius : λόγον aei συναγωγόν.
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what city, even the humblest, will you be deemed superior ? For now, in case you have a quarrel with any city—Avliieh may none of the o-ods brine to pass !
-—and the people of that city consequently revile our citizens, saying they are rapacious, untrustworthy, in what temper will you take it ? Will you not be angry ? λΥίΙΙ you not straightway shout, be abusive, possibly come to blows, as has often happened in the past ? Then what you d<> not tolerate from the lips of others will you yourselves say against yourselves t If over a quarrel arises and your adversaries taunt you with having wicked citizens, with dAeminn, are you not put to shame ? As for myself. I swear to you by all the gods, I was indeed violently an<jry when a certain person 1 said to nit·. “ Bring reconciliation to the city,” and I was vexed with him. For may I never see the day when you need reconciliation, but, as the saying e;oes, may such things be diverted to the heads of our enemies, that is, to the accursed (u*tac, but not to any others, members of our own race.
Why, what would be the good of my presence here, if I should fail to lead you to such a policy by persuasion, having; constantly engaged with you in discussions conducive to concord and amity, so far as I am able, and trying in every way to eradicate unreasonable and foolish enmity and strife and contention ? For truly it is a fine thing and profitable for one and all alike to have a city show itself of one mind, on terms of friendship with itself and one
1	Does he mean Trajan ? If so, we can the better understand the reference to the Getae in the next sentence, for they were at this time making trouble for Trajan, and we know of no reason why Prusa should have been especially hostile toward the Getae. The “reconciliation” presumably concerned Prusa's dealings with her neighbours.
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καί συμπαθή,1 φόγον τε καί 'έπαινον επί ταύτο φέροντας, τοΐς τε άγαθοΐς.καί τοΐς φαύλοις πίστην
7	έκατέροις μαρτυρίαν. καλόν γάρ, ώσπερ εν χορώ τεταγμένω, συνάδειν έν καί ταύτο μέλος, άλλα μη πονηρού τρόπον οργάνου διαφέρεσθαι διπλούς φθόγγους τε καί ήχους άποφαίνοντας1 2 3 4 5 6 από διπλώΐ’ καί ποικίλων ηθών;' εν ω σχεδόν η τε καταφρόνησις καί δυστυχία καί το μηδέν ίσχύειν μήτε παρ' έαυτοΐς μήτε παρόι τοΐς ήγεμόσιν.' ούτε γάρ των άσυμ-φώνων χορών ονδείς ακούει ραδίως ο τι λέγουσιν ούτε των διαφερομένων πόλεων, ώσπερ γάρ:1 έν μια νη ϊ πλέοντας ου δυνατόν, οίμαι, χωρίς έκαστον σωτηρίας τυγχάνειν, άλλ’ άμα παντας, ούτως ουδέ
8	τούς συμπολιτευομένους. πρέπει δέ ύμΐν παιδεία διαφέροντας καί φύσει καί τω όντι καθαρώς όντας "Ελληνας έν αύτώ τούτευ την γενναιότητα έπι-δεικνύναι.
ΙΙοΛΑα δ’ αν, οίμαι, περί τούτων έλεγον καί προς τό μέγεθος τής ύποθέσεως, ει μη τό τε σώμα κομιδή φαύλως εΐχον, υμάς τε, οπερ εφην, έώρων ούΆ δια μένοντας.7 ουδέ γάρ γέγονεν ούδέν ουδέ8 φύεται παρ' ύμΐν τούτο τό νόσημα, άλλα ίσως βραχεΐά τις ύποφία, ής9 καθάπερ οφθαλμίας παρά.
1	After συμπαθή Emperius deletes κάλλιστον θεαμάτων ευόαιμονέστατον δὲ απάντων κτημάτων μία γνώμη περί πάντων φαινομίνη, a manifest gloss. Arnim suspects also πάλιν όμογνώμονα . . . συμπαθή.
2	άποφαίνοντας Reiske : άποφαίνοντος.
3	ηθών Selden : ήχων. Ια the mss. there follows : τρόπον ανλοΰ κατεαγότος διπλά? φωνάς. which Reiske deletes.
4	μήτε παρ' εαυτοΐς μήτε παρά τοΐς ήγεμόσιν Emperius : μήτε παρ' εαυτοΐς ήγεμόσιν Μ, μήτε παρά τοΐς ήγεμόσιν UB.
5	After γάρ Arnim adds του ς.
6	έώρων ου Capps: ούχ έώρων.
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in feeling, united in conferring both eensun· and praise, bearing for both classes, the "ood and the bad. «a testimony in which each can have confidence, ι cs, it is a fine thing, just as it is with a Mell-tniim'il chorus, for men to sing togretlu·]· one and the same tum·, and not, like a had musical instrument, to be discordant, emitting two kinds of noti-s and sounds as a result of twofold and varied natures.1 for in such discord, I venture to s;iv, there is found not only fontomjB and misfortune but aKo utter impotence both among themselves and in tlu-ir dealing! the proconsuls, For no one can readily hear what is being .said eitlier when choruses arc discordant nr when cities are at variBice.2 Agjh’n. just as it is nor possible, I fancy, for persons sailing in out· sliip each to obtain safety separately, but rather all together, so it is also with men who are members of one state. And it becomes you. since you excel in cultivation and in natural gifts ;uul are in fact pirn* Hellenes, to display your nobility in tliiv very tiling.3
I	might go on to say a great (lenl on these topics, 1 believe, and things commensurate with the- importance of the subject before us, were it not that I am in quite poor health,4 and ;ilso. as ϊ was saving,5 if I did not observe that your condition is not permanent. For no incident has yet happened, nor does this malady6 thrive among you, but it is possibly a slight attack of distrust, which, like sure eves, we have
1 Cf. Or. 32. 2.	2 Cf. Or. 89. 4.
3 I.e., concord.	4 Cf. Or. 39. ? and 40. 2.
5 In § 5.	15 I.e., discord. 7 8 9
7	διαμένοντα^Ι διενεχθέντα? Arnim.
8 οΰδε Emperius : οντΐ.
9	ή? added by Casaubon.
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των εγγύς άπελαύσαμεν. ε’ίωθε he τούτο συμβαί-veLv καί ττ) θαλάττη πολλάκις■ τον βυθού κλυ-σθεντος1 Ισχνρώς καί χειμώνος εξω γενομενου πολλάκις άδήλως επεσημηνε και τοΐς λιμεσιν. it Οϊεσθε αγοράς και θεάτρου και γυμνασίων και στοών και χρημάτων είναι τι όφελος τοΐς στασιάσου σ ιν; ου τ αυτά εστι τα ποιοΰντα πάλιν καλιάν, άλλα σωφροσύνη, φιλία, το πιστενειν άλλήλοις. όταν δε την βουλήν φεγητε, τούς προεστώτας, τούς εξειλεγ μένους, ούχ αυτούς φεγετε; ει γάρ οι βελ-τίους υμών είσι πονηροί, τί δει περί τών άλλων ύπολαβεϊν;	“ ημείς άρα τα αύταιν1 2 άπολεσωμεν; ”
ούθείς φησιν «λλ’ eu ΐστε ότι εν πάσαις ταις πόλε-σίν εστι χρήματα δημόσια, και ταΰτα εχουσιν ενιοι, τινες μεν δι' άγνοιαν, τινες δε άλλως· και δει προ-νοεΐν και σωζειν, ου μέντοι μετά εχθρας ουδέ μετά διαφοράς.
10	Oυτοι φιλοτιμούνται, πολλάκις ύμϊν παρ' αυτών3 είσενηνόχασιν. πείθετε αυτούς, παρακαλεΐτε- αν άντιτείνωσι, δικαιολογεΐσθε προς μόνους μηθενός παρόντος εξωθεν. ούχ υμείς εστε οι πολλάκις επαινονντες ημάς δι' όλης της ημέρας, τούς μεν άριστεΐς λεγοντες, τούς δε *Ολύμπιους, τούς δε σωτηρας, τούς δε τροφίας; είτα προς Αιος και θειον παρ' αύτοΐς φευδομαρτυριών άλώσεσθε, και4
•	1 κλυσθίντος Keiskc : πλησθεντος.
2	αυτών limp<*rins : αυτών.
3	αυτών Einpcrius : αυτών.
4 After και Arnim adds άδηλον ἔσται.
1	See Introduction.
2	Did is probably referring to the groups mentioned in the
preceding section,'wealthier persons likely to be found in oflu-e.
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c .night from our neighbours. But this is a tiling which often befall*- the sea too—when the depths have been violently disturbed and there has been a storm at son, often tli^re are f;imt signs of the disturbance in the harbours also.1
Do you imagine there is any advantage in market or theatre or gymnasia or colonnades or wealth tor men who nre at variance :	These ;irc not the tilings
which make a citv beautiful, but ratlirr sc‘lt-e<mtvol, friendship, mutual tru^t. But when you find fault Avitli the Council, with the leaders of the government, with the duly elected officials, are you not findinir fault with yourselves ? For if the better nu n amon£ you are	w hat should one assume regarding1 the
others ?	“ Shall we. then, lose what brlniiff-s to us :
some oni' retorts. No one ·-utiιur tliat : on the contrary, you may rest assured that in ;ill our eities there nre public funds, and ;i few pcMins have these funds in their pos^fsMnn, mine through i^norauee and some otherwise :	and it is neer^ary to take
precautions and try to recover tlu'-e funiK. yet not with hatred or λν ran μή inn·.
These men 3 are fjenernus : they have often made contributions to you out of their own resource s. I sc* persuasion on them, appeal to them :	it they arc
stubborn, urye the justiee of your claims heforo them privatelv. with no outsider present.3 Κ it not you who often praise us all day long, palling some of us nobles, some Olympiaijj. some saviours, some foster-parents ? Then, by all that’s holy, are you iioincf to he convicted of false witness in your own household,
3	Doubtless lie has Yarenus particularly in mind :	it
would be unfortunate to lay bare domestic difficulties unnecessarily.
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πότερον νυν τ aura όργιζόμενοι Λ άγετε ή τότε εκείνα κολακεύοντες, καί νυν άπατώμενοι μάλλον ή rore εξαπατώντες; ου παύσεσθε τής ταραχής καί γνώ-σεσθε οτι πάνυ χαρίεντας εχετε πολίτας και πάλιν δυναμάνην εΐναι μακαρίαν;	άγω1 πολλά δύναμαι
συν τοΐς θεοίς αγαθά ποίησαι, τούτους εχων συν-αγωνιζο μένους, λάγω δε1 2 το τής παροιμίας, εις άνήρ ούδείς άνι/ρ.
’ΑΛΑ’ ίσως εδυσχεράνατε οτι ου κ άγ άνετο το εργον. γίγνεται και σφοδρά εσται ταχάως, μάλιστα τούτων π ροθυμουμενων και σπονδαζόντων, εάν εκοντι διδώσιν ούδε γάρ άκοντες ύμΐν ύπεσχοντο. διά τί δε παρά τούτων μεν απαιτείτε παρ' εμού δε ούκ απαιτείτε; οτι δοκώ παρεσχηκεναι ύμΐν; επειτα οίεσθ' εμε3 τούτο εμποιεΐν ει την εμαυτού πατρίδα τιμιωτεραν εποίησα, χρημάτων τινά αφορμήν παρασχών ώσπερ από των βουλευτικών και νη Αία από των προσόδων ηύζημενων διά την διοίκησιν; αλλά ταΰτα μεν ομοιά εστιν ώσπερ αν ει ηυξάιμην υπέρ υμών, οι θεοί δε εποίησαν.
Καν πάλιν δυνηθιυ, ποιήσω πάλιν. δυνήσομαι δε ευθυμών,1 φίλους εχων τούς ενθάδε, και ούδεν ύμΐν λογιοΰμαι τών τοιούτων. ούδε γάρ οι γονείς τοΐς τεκνοις αντί τών άναλωμάτων τάς εύχάς Αογί-
1 Before έγὥ Ι ϊ <*iske inserts ην.
2 λέγω 8e Selden : λίγων.
3 οϊεσθ’ £με Crosby : οιεσθε με.
-4 ευθυμών] μεθ’υμών Heiskc.
1	Λ familiar proverb.
2	Tlie Councillor paid a fee when admitted to office.
3	This was another result of Dio’s mission to Koine, a.d.
100. Cf. Or. 4·5. 10. It would seem that because of the 284.
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and is it anger which now prompts vour words, or was it flatten- then ; and is it that you art* the victims of deception now. or were you guilty of deception then ? Will you not cense your turbulence and recognize that you have fellow citizens of refinement and a city that can be prosperous? I can accomplish many tilings, if Ht aven wills, with thrsr men as my helpers ; however. I cite the proverb, one man is no man.1
But possibly you were displeased that the work has not been completed. It is o-oino· forward, and it will be completed very speedily, especially with the enthusiastic and earnest interest of these men. provided they μ'ίνο willingly ; for you know they were not unwilling when they yavr their promise. Hut why do you demand payment from these men and not from me :	Because I am supposed to have made
payment to you already ? Then do you regard it as mi/ doing, if I have made iny own fatherland more highly esteemed bv providing1 some working· capital, as it wore, from the Council fee4;,2 and. bv Zeus, from increase in income brought about through tile revision of our finances ? 3 Why. these matters are if I had pravecl in your behalf, while the gods did the work.
Aye. and if I am able to do it ημ·;πη I will do it again.4 And I shall be able to do so with confidence, provided I have the friendship of the people of Prma, and I shall nut charge you anything for such efforts. For neither do parents charge to thr account of their children the prayers offered in their behalf. Do you success of that mission his fellow citizens were not pressing him for thr payment of his subscription, but were honouring him with a vote of thanks. Cf. § 3.
4	I.e., he will “ pray ” again to the Emperor.
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ζονται. οϊεσθε ότι περί στοάς ην αν εμοί λόγος η άλλου τίνος, ει έώρων υμάς δια φε ρο μένους; άλλα τοΰτό ye όμοιον ην ώσπερ αν el τις άνθρωπον νοσοΰντα καί φρενίτιδι εχόμενον, Se'ov, οΐμαι, κατα-πλάσαι κατακλίναντα, ό δε άλείφοι μύρω καί προσφεροι στέφανον ταΰτα1 εκ περιουσίας εστι τοΐς ύγια ίνουσι, τοι ς μηδέν εχουσι κακόν, ούκ οΐεσθε τούς ^ Αθηναίους, οτ’ εστασίαζον και τούς πολεμίους επηγάγοντο2 καί προεδίδοσαν άλλήλους οι ταλαίπωροι, και τα Προπύλαια εχειν καί τον Παρ-θενώνα και τάς στοάς καί τον Ιίειραιά; άΑΑά οίμώζουσιν αύτοίς μεΐζον επηχει τα ΥΙροπύλαια καί τα νεώρια καί ο Μειραιεύς αυτός.
13 Καίτοι μεγάλη καί πολυάνθρωπος πόλις στασιά-ζουσα καί κακώς φρονούσα δυναται χρόνον τινα ενεγκειν την δυστυχίαν άλλ’ όμως καί ταΰτα όράτε όποια εστιν. ου κατηγοροΰσιν άλληλων, ούκ εξ-ελαύνουσιν, ου τούς μεν εις την βουλήν είσάγουσιν καί ετερους εζάγουσιν; ούχ ώσπερ εν σεισμώ πάντα κινείται καί πάντα μετεωρά εστι καί ούθεν βέβαιον; εις3 τούτο ηκουσιν ώστε μη άρκεΐσθαι τοΐς αυτών ηγεμόσιν, άλλ’ ώσπερ εν τοΐς ανιατοις νοσημασι, δέονται ζε'νων ιατρών, καί τούτο δη το tow χαλεπών ίππων γιγνόμενόν εστιν όταν ο χαλινος μη κάτισχνη, φάλιον4 αύτοίς εξωθεν εμβάλλεται.
1 After ταΰτα Einperius adds α.
2 ΐπηγάγοιτο] επηγοντο Wilamowitz.
3 Before eh Casaubon inserts ονκ.
4 φάλιον V;ilesiu.s : φίλων.
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imagine I should hi* speaking of a colonnade or anything else, if I saw you wranylinii' ? Why, that Mould be just as if, when a man is ill and suffering from brain fever, though the proper treatment, no doubt, would be to put him to bed and apply a poultice, one were to rub him with perfume and administer a garland ! These things are a luxury for the well, for those who have no affliction. Do not you suppose that at the time when the Athenians were in the i"Tip of civil war and had brought upon t henisel» the enemy and were betraying· one another—poor devils !—they had both the Propylaea and the Parthenon and the colonnades and Peiraeu'. ? Aye, lmt the Propylaea and the dockyards and the PeirtitR itself only echoed the more loudly to their cries.
And yet a μ-reat and populous city sufterinji from civil war and folly can for a time endure its misfortune ; still you can see how terrible even such tilings are. Do not the Athenian^ accuse one another, do the Λ’ not drive men into exile, do they not put one party into the Council and drive out the other ? l··; not everythin»: subject to upheaval in an earthquake, everything unsettled, ‘nothing stable? They have reached the point of not beiu£ satisfied v.ith their own leaders, but, just as in the case of incurable diseases, require physicians from abroad. Then comes what happens with intractable horses—when the bit fails to hold them in check, a curb is put upon them from without.1
1	This whole passage relates to the unhappy situation of Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian λλ ar. The " physician from abroad ” was the Spartan Lysander and the “ curb " was his troops of occupation. Dio’s choice of such an illustration and his earnestness in depicting Athenian sufferings suggest that conditions at Trusa wen- pretty bad.
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l-t Έμοι1 μέλει μεν καί του καθ’ υμάς, μέλει δε και του κατ εμαυτόν. ει γάρ φιλόσοφος πολιτείας άφάμενος ούκ εδυνήθη παρεχειν ομονοούσαν πάλιν, τούτο δεινόν ηδη καί άφυκτον, ώσπερ ει ναυπηγός1 2 3 εν νηί πλεωνΆ μη παρεχοι την ναΰν πλεουσαν, καί ει κυβερνήτης φάσκων είναι προς αυτό τό κύμα απο-κλίνοι, η λαβών οικίαν οικοδόμος, όρων πίπτου-σαν, ο δε τούτου μεν αμελών,4 κονιών δε καί γριών οίοιτό τι ποιεΐν.
Ει μοι προεκειτο νυν υπέρ όμονοίας λέγειν, εΐπον αν πολλά καί περί τών ανθρωπίνων καί περί τών ουρανίων παθημάτων, ότι τα Θεία ταΰτα καί μεγάλα όμονοίας τυγχάνει δεόμενα καί φιλίας· ει δή μη, κίνδυνος άπολεσθαι καί φθαρηναι τω καλώ τουτω 15 δημιουργηματι τω κόσμω. ἀλλ’ Ισως μακρολογώ, δέον βαδίζειν καί παρακαλεΐν τον ηγεμόνα, τοσοΰ-τον δη μόνον ερώ· ούκ αισχρόν εστιν, ει μελιτται μεν όμονοοΰσι, καί ούδείς ουδέποτε εώρακεν εσμόν στασιάζοντα καί μαχόμενον αύτώ· συνεργάζονται δε καί ζώσιν άμα, καί παρόχουσαι την τροφήν αύταϊς καί χρώμεναι; τί ούν; ούχί κάκέΐ γίγνον-ται κηφηνες τινες λεγόμενοι χαλεποί καί κατ-εσθίοντες τό μέλι; νη Αία, γίγνονται μεν όμως καί τούτους πρλλάκις εώσιν οι γεωργοί, μη βουλόμενοι ταράττειν τον εσμόν, καί βελτιον νομί-ζουσι παραναλίσκειν του μέλι τος η πάσας θορυβη-
1 έμοι] καί €μ°'ι Emperiiis, έμοι δέ Arnim.
2 ναυπηγός} ναύκληρος Sonny.
3 έ ν νηι πλέιον wrongly suspected by llerwerden.
4 ά/χελών| άμΐλοΐ Arnim.
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My concern is partly indeed for you, but partly also for myself. For if, when a philosopher has taken a government in hand, he proves unable to produce a united city, this is indeed a shocking state of affairs, one admitting no escape, just as if a shipwright while sailing in a .ship should fail to render the ship seaworthy, or as if a man who claimed to be a pilot should swerve toward the wave itself, or as if a builder should obtain a house and. seeing that it was falling to decay, should disregard this fact but. giving it a coat of stucco and a wash of colour, should imagine that he is achieving something.
If my purpose on this occasion were to speak in behalf of concord. I should have had a good deal to sav about not only human experiences but celestial also, to the effect that these divine and o rand creations, as it happens, require concord and trii ndship ; otherwise there is danger of ruin and destruction for this beautiful work of the creator, the universe.1 But perhaps I am talking too long, when I should instead £>o and call the proconsul to our meeting. Accordingly I shall say only this much more—is it not disgraceful that bees are of one mind and no one has ever seen a swarm that is factious and fights against itself, but. on the contrary, they both work and live together, providing^food for one another and using it as well? “ What ! ,Msome one objects, “do we not find there too bees that are called drones, annoying creatures which devour the honey ? ” Yes. by Heaven, we do indeed : but still the farmers often tolerate even them, not wishing? to disturb the hive, and believe it better to waste some of the honey rather than to
1 Λ favourite theme with Dio. Cf. Or. 3<>. 22, 30, and the “ myth of the Magi ” with which he concludes.
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16	σαι τάς μελίττας. ου μέντοι παρ' ημίν τυχόν ούδείς εστι κηφην αργόςή βομβών σαθρόν, γευόμενος του μέλιτος. και μέντοι και μυρμηκας πάνυ ήδεαις ίδεΐν εστιν, όπως μεν οικοΰσι μετ' άλλήλων ευκόλως, όπως δε εξίασιν, όπως δε τα βάρη μεταλαμ-βάνουσιν, όπως δε παραχωροΰσιν άλλήλοις των όδίον. οϋκουν αισχρόν άΐ’θριυπους όντας άφρονε-στερους είναι θηρίων ου τω σ μικρών και αφρόνων;
Υαΰτα μεν ούν άλλως ερρηθη τρόπον τινα. στάσιν δε ουδέ3 όνομάζειν άξιον παρ' ημϊν μήτε
17	Αεγετω μηδείς. αλλά μοι δοκεΐ περικαθηραντας την πάλιν—μη σκίλλη μηδε ὅδα τι,3 πολύ δε καθα-ρωτερω χρηματι τω λόγοι—κοινή πράττειν τα λοιπά, κα,ι περί τω ν άγορανόμων και τών άλλων φροντίζειν και την βουλήν παρακαλεΐν προς ταΰτα, ΐνα, ώσπερ εϊωθε,4 προνοη της πόλεως· εσται γάρ ύμΐν πάνυ ράδια. τούτο δε άζιον υ μιν σπουδάσαι και διά τον άρχοντα ον πεποιηκατε, Ϊνα μη λα-βόντες άπειρον άνθρωπον επειτα εν κλάδων ι και σάλιο εάτε.
1 αργός Jacobs : άγριος.	2 ονδέ] οΐττε Emperilis.
3 όδατι] δαδἴ Bagtiri, χρί/ιατι Naher.
4 εϊωθε Kinpcrins : εΐώθει. 1 2
1	Dio often um's bees ami ants as illustrations ;	e.g.,
Or. K). -lo.
2	Athens employed such officials as early as 425 b.c. Cf. Aristophanes, Acliornian.t 72.‘!-T'k Aristotle, Ath. Pol. •Ή. I, says there were five for Athens proper and five for the IViraeus, anil that it was their duty to inspect all goods for
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throw all the bees into confusion. But at Prusa. it may be, there are no lazy drones, buzzing in impotence, sipping the honey, Abilin, it is a ^reat delight to observe the ants, how contentedly they dwell together, how they go forth from the nest, how they aid one another with their loads, and how they yield the trails to one another. Is it not disgraceful, then, as I was saying, that human beings should be more unintelligent than >vild creatures which are so tiny and unintelligent ? 1
Now this which I have bren saying is in a wav just idle talk. And civil strife does not deserve even to be named anion# ns, and let no man mention it. However, I propose that after purifying the city—-not with squill nor yet with water, but with what is far more pure, namely, reason—we negotiate in public meeting what yet remains, not only concerning ourselves with our clerks of the market 2 and so forth, but also calling the attention of the Council to these matters, so that it may make provision for the city, as is its practice ; for these things will he quite easy for you to do. Besides, this deserves your serious attention also on account of the arehon whom you have created, in order that, having· taken a man of inexperience, you may not later abandon him in wave and tempest.3
sale in order to insure cleanliness and freedom from adulteration.
3	Arnim suggests with much plausibility that Dio is here referring to his son, now grown to manhood. That the son followed family tradition by holding public office is apparent from Or. 50. Λ-6, 10. and 51. G.
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THE FORTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: A REFUSAL OF THE OFFICE OF ARCHON DELIVERED BEFORE THE COUNCIL·
The major portion of this Discourse is devoted to a consideration of the importance of the philosopher in Hie administration of jift'airs of .state· and of his duty to accept office for Hit- good of the state. It appears that Dio, without his previous consent, had been set up as a candidate for election to the archon.ship, the highest office in the government. That i-lfftion to this office was a function of the Council is dear, not only from the fact that Dio’s excuses are offered to that body, Hut especially from the natural interpetation of
I t-to. Furthermore, we learn from § 15 that the Council had once before elected him to that office by acclamation. Amiin argues with much cleverness that the election just referred to took place the year preceding our Discourse, λ.η. 102, that Dio declined to serve on that occasion, and that he used his influence to brinji about the substitution of his son to fill his place (cf. Or. IS. 17 and Bote). On the occasion referred to Dio, in support of liis request to be excused, urged the imminence of his departure from Prusa. Not vet having made μ·ΟΓκΙ that announcement, lie now feels callt-d upon to assert his good faith and to declare that this time he is really about to leave I Λ).
For what reason was Lg to take his departure ? In the initial sentence of Or. IA (a.d. 101 or ΚὉ) he says he believes lie has not much longer to stay in Prusa. One infers from his use of the verb οϊομαι that his departure is not wholly a matter of personal choice. In that same speech (§ 3) and in Or. 17 he suggests that lie might reasonably look to Trajan 292
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for some preferment. Arnim concludes that sonu- such offer of preferment had been made prior to Ur. t-5 and that Din's earlier uncertainty as to the precise moment of his departure was due to the F.mpcror's absence from Koine in connexion with his campaign in Dacia. That campaign is now over and Dio is due to begin his journey to Rome.
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4·9· ΙΙΑΡΛ1ΤΗΣ1Σ ΑΡΧΗΣ ΕΝ ΒΟΤΛΗΙ
Ι οι ς επιεικεσιν άνθρώποις καί πεπαιδευμενοις ούτε αηδές το άρχειν ούτε χαλεπόν, ηδονται μεν γάρ ουδει·ι μάλλον η τω εύ ποιειν τω δε άρχοντι πόλεως η έθνους η καί πλεξάνων ανθρώπων ου μόνον εξουσία πλείστη του εύεργετείν εστιν, αλλά καί ανάγκη σχεδόν ει δε μη, ούκ ανέχονται τον βλαβερόν άρχοιπα ούχ όπως άνθρωποι, ο δη δοκεΐ πάντων δριμότατον είναι,1 αλλ’ ουδέ των θηρίων τα άφρονεστατα. ούτε γάρ βόες ραδίως ύπομενου-σι βουκόλων αμέλειαν ούτε αίπόλια καί ποϊμναι τούς φθείροντα\ νομέας. τα μεν γάρ αποφεύγει καί ου πείθεται, τα δε καί αμύνεται τούς πονηρούς προστάτας. οι δ’ ίπποι τούς αμαθείς ηνιόχους άποβάλλοντες πολύ κάκιον κολάζουσιν η εκείνοι1 2 τη μάστιγι παίοντες. τούτων δε απάντων άνθρωπος δεινότατοι· εστι καί πλείστην εχον3 4 σύνεσιν ώστε κακω μεν ηγεμόνι πάντων εχθρότατον, τω δε άγαθω πάντων εύνούστατον.1 ηδύ μεν ούτως τοΐς επισταμενοις το άρχειν χαλεπόν δε ούκ αν
1	5 δή . . . εἶναι deleted by Km]>erius.
2	After εκείνοι Herwerden adds tovtovs.
:i ίχον Hciske : ίχων.
4 eννοΰστατον Rriskc : ΐύνούστεροί’.
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To reasonable and cultivated men the holding of office is neither distasteful nor difficult. For they enjov nothing· more than doin<x g’ltod · and the vuler of a city, or of a tribe, or of still larger a£r"re"Jitions of mankind, not only has the fullest opportunity for doing good, but also is practically bound to do so ; but if he fails in that respect, the ruler who does harm is not tolerated, I do not say by human beings, reputed to be the most petulant of all creatures, but not even by the stupidest of the beasts. For example, neither do cattle willingly submit to neglect on the part of the herdsmen nor do flocks of goats and sheep submit to keepers who ruin them. For some run away and do not obey, and others even retaliate against their wicked guardians. In fact horses inflict much worse punishment on ignorant drivers by throwing them off than the drivers inflict by striking them with the whip. But of all these creatures man is the most clever and has the most intelligence ; accordingly man is must hostile of all toward a bad ruler, though most kindly of all toward one who is good. Thus being a ruler is pleasant for those who know the art—though no pursuit could be difficult
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εϊη πράγμα ούδέν τω μελετήσαντι εξ αρχής κ αι παρεσκενασμένω προς αυτό.
•3 Ό δή τω οΐ'τι φιλόσοφος ούκ άλλο τι φανησεται διαπονούμένος1 ή τό πως2 άρχειν καλώς δυνησεται και αυτού και οικίας και πόλεως της μεγίστης και συλλι'ιβδην απάντων ανθρώπων, αν επιτρέπωσι, και αυτός μεν ου προσδεήσεται ούδενός άρχοντος αλλ η του λόγου και του θεοΰ, των δέ άλλων ανθρώπων έπιμελεισθαι και φρόντιζε ιν ικανός εσται. καί τούτο ουδέ τούς βασιλέας αυτούς λεληθεν ουδέ των εν ταΐς δυναστείαις όσοι μη τελεο)ς άφρονες, των γάρ πεπαιδευμένων εν τοΐς μεγι-στοις δέονται συμβούλους σφίσι γίγνεσθαι, και τοΐς άλλοις προσταττοντες αυτοί παρ εκείνων προστ<ίγματα λαμβάνουσι ν α δει πράττειν και τίνων άπέχεσθαι.
4 "ίϊσπερ τον Άγαμέμνονα "Ομηρός φησιν αει3 προσδεΐσθαι της γνώμης του λέέστορος j<αι οσάκις αυτί?) συμβουλευοντι μη επείσθη, όδύρεσθαι καί παραχρήμα μετανοειν. Φίλιππος δέ, ος δοκεΐ δεινότατος γενέσθαι tow βασιλέων, ’Αριστοτέλην έπη γάγετο τω υιεϊ ’Λλ εξάνδρω διδάσκαλον καί άρχοντα, ώς αυτός ούχ Ικανός ών παιδεΰσαι την βασιλικήν επιστήμην αλλά των μεν άλλων Μακε-δυνων καί Θρακών καί Ιλλυριών καί τών Ελλήνων απάντων ήξίου άρχειν, τον δέ υιόν έτέρω παρεδίδου άρχθησόμενονί καί τοσαύταις μυριάσι προστάττων
1	όιαπονονμενος Rl'iske, διανοηΰμενος Casaubon:	Βιακονού-
μενος.
2	τό πώς\ όπως Arnim.	3 αει Selden : α δὲι.
4 αρχθησόμενον lieiske : άχθησόμενον.
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for the man who had practised it from the start and had equipped himself for it.
But he who is really a philosopher λ\ ϊ 11 be found to be devoting himself to no other task than that of learning how he will be able to rule well, whether it be ruling himself or a household or the greatest state or, in short, all mankind, provided they permit it, and, while himself needing no ruler other than reason and God, he will be competent to care for and give heed to the rest of mankind. Moreover, this fact has not escaped the notice even of kind’s themselves, or of any men in power who are not utterly bereft of judgement. For they entreat men of cultivation to become their counsellors in their most important problems, and, while giving· orders to everybody else, they themselves accept orders from those counsellors as to what to do and what not to do.
Take Agamemnon for example—Homer says that Agamemnon always sought the opinion of Nestor especially, and that every time he did not follow Nestor’s advice he bewailed the fact and promptly repented.1 Again, Philip, who is reputed to have bet-n the cleverest of kilims, engaged Aristotle as teacher and ruler for his son Alexander, believing that he himself was not competent to give instruction in the science of kingship ; nay, while he thought himself fit to rule the other Macedonians and Thracians and Illyrians and all the Greeks, he handed his son over to another to be ruled, and while lie gave orders to so many myriads, lie did not dare give orders to
1	Dio refers, not to a statement made by Homer, but to the prominence which he gives Nestor as Agamemnon's counsellor.
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ένί εκείνου προστάττειν ονχ ύπέμενεν. ου γαρ ’ίσον ηγείτο κίνδυνον είναι αύτω1 ci περί τους άλλους έξαμαρτάνοι η ει τι περί τον υιόν.
5	Καίτοι πρότερον αυτός εν θήβαις όμηρευων Πελοπίδα τε συνην, άνδρϊ πεπαιδευμένου, ώστε και εραστήν εφασαν αύτοΰ τον Πελοπίδαν γενέσθαι, καί Έπαμεινώΐ’δου τα τε έργα έώρα και των λόγων δέ 'ηκονεν,~ ος ονκ από ταύτομάτου τοσοντον ίσχυσεν εν τοΐς 'Κλλησι καί ποσαύτην μεταβολήν εποιησεν, ώστε καταλνσαι Λακεδαιμονίους τοσοντον χρονον άρχοντας, άλλα Αύσιόι όμιλήσας τω Π υθαγόρου μαθητη. οθεν οίμαι πολύ διηνεγκεν ο Φίλιππος των πρότερον εν λίακεδονία βασιλευσάντων. άλλ’ όμως τοιαντης παιδείας επιτύχουν ούκ εθάρρει τον ’Αλέξανδρον αντος3 δίδασκειν.
6	Κόροι δ’ αν τις σπανίους μεν φιλοσόφους άρζαντος εν τοΐς άνθρώποις—λέγω δέ τάς ώνομασμενας άρχάς, στρατηγούς η σατράπης η βασιλέας καθ-ισταμένονς—πλεΐστα δέ καί μέγιστα άπολαύσαν-τας αυτών αγαθοί τούς άρχομένους' Σολωνος μεν Αθηναίους καί Άριστείδον καί Uepi/cAeou? που ’Αι>αζαγόρον μαθητου, Θηβαίους δε Κπαμεινων-δον, 'Κώμαίους δέ Νομα, ον φασι τινες της ΪΙυθα-γόρου σοφίας μετασχεΐν Ίταλιώτας δβ συμπαντας των ΙΙυθαγορικών, τοσοντον χρόνον εύδαιμοι/ησαν-
1	αύτω Emperius : αύτω.
2	ηκοικν Emperius : ήκουσεν.
3	αντος Iieiskc : οντος or ούτως.
1	\t the battle of Leuctra, M7 I n.c.
2	Lysis, n native of Tarentum, migrated to Thebes when the TMhnfjoBi community was dissolved. For his influence on Epaminondas, see Nepos, Kpmn. 2.
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that one man. The reason is that he did not feel his own risk to be as <rreat if he should err where it concerned any one else as it would be if he should commit some error in connexion with his son.
And yet previously Philip himself, while a hostage at Thebes, not only was associated with Pclopidas, a man of cultivation—in consequence of which it was even said that Pclopidas had been his lover—but he also witnessed the deeds of Epaminondas and listened to his words ; and it was not mere accident that Epaminondas had acquired such power among the Greeks and had wrought so great a change in Greece as to overthrow the Spartans,1 despite their lono·-continued rule, but because he had conversed with Lysis,2 the disciple of Pythagoras. This, I fancy, explains why Philip was far superior to those who previously had become kings in Macedonia. Yet for ill] that, though he had had the good fortune to obtain so good an education, lie did not have the courage to instruct Alexander himself.
However, while one would find that philosophers have rarely become rulers among men- -] mean holding positions termed “ offices,” serving as gencnils or satraps or kin^s—on the other hand, those Avhoni they ruled have derived from them most numerous and most important benefits—the Athenians from Solon, from Aristeides, and from Pericles, the disciple of Anaxagoras ; the Thebans from Epaminondas ; the Romans from Numa, who, as some say, had some acquaintance with the philosophy of Pythagoras 3 ; and the Italian Greeks in general from the Pythagoreans, for these Greeks prospered and conducted
3	The traditional date of Numa makes him too early to have known Pythagoreanism.
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τας καί μετά πλείστης όμονοίας καί ειρήνης πο-λιτευσαμένους, όσον εκείνοι χρόνον τάς πόλεις διεΐςτοι'.
7	Και κοινή δε rei ισχυρότατα των εθνών, επειδή ου δύνανται αει βασιλεύεσθαι υπό tow φιλοσόφων, επιστάτας τοΐς βασιλεΰσι και άρχοντας τούτους άπ έδειξαν Ν ερσαι μεν, οίμαι, τους καλούμενους παρ’ αύτοΐς μάγους, ότι1 της φύσεως ήσαν έμπειροι και τους θεούς ήδεσαν ως δει θεραπεύειν Αιγύπτιοι δε τούς ιερέας, οΐ την αυτήν επιστήμην εΐχον τοΐς μάγοι ς, των θεών επιμελούμενοι και τα ξύμπαντα γιγνώσκοντες όπη2 τε και όπως εχοι· Ίΐ'δοί δε Έραχμάνας, εγκράτεια και δικαιοσύνη διαφέροντας και τη προς το θειον φιλία, όθεν μάλλον ϊσασι τα μέλλοντα ή οι άλλοι έίνθρο^ποι τα παρόντα αύτοΐς1
8	Κάλτοι δε οΰς όνομάζουσι Αρυΐδας, και τούτους περί μαντικήν όντας καί την άλλην σοφίαν ών άνευ τοΐς βασιλεΰσιν ουδεί' έξην πράττειν ουδέ βονλεύεσθαι, έυστε το μεν αληθές εκείνους άρχειν, τούς δε βασιλέας αυτών ύπηρέτας καί διακόνους γίγνεσθαι τής γνοήιης εν θρόνοις χρυσοΐς καθ-17μένους καί οικίας μεγάλος οίκοΰντας καί πολυ-τελώς3 εύωχουμένους.
Και γάρ δη τούτον εικός εστι πάσαν αρχήν ίκανώτατα διοικήσαι, ος την χαλεπωτάτην αρχήν διηνεκώς1 άρχω ν δύναται παρέχειν άναμάρτητον
9	αυτόν, ό τοίνυν φιλόσοφος αει αυτού άρχει· ο τω
1 ότι] οι Reiskr.	2 οπ-η Dindorf: πή.
η ηολυτΐλώς Colx-t ; πολυτίμους or πολυτίμως.
4	Βιψ’ΐκώς Seldrn : 8ΐΐνηνοχώς.
1 Of. Or. 36. H.	2 Cf. Or. A>. 22.
3 The Iorns classicun on I he Druids is Caesar, Bell. Gall. 6. 300
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their municipal affairs with the greatest concord and peace just so long as those Pythagoreans managed their cities.
Furthermore, since they cannot always be ruled by kings λυΙιο are philosophers, the most powerful nations have publicly appointed philosophers a", superintendents and officers for their kina's. Thus the Persians, methinks, appointed those whom they call Magi, because they were acquainted with Nature and understood how the god1' should be worshipped1: the Egyptians appointed the priests, who had the same knowledge as the Magi, devoting themselves to the service of the gods and knowing· the how and the wherefore of everything; the Indians appointed Brachmans, because they excel in ‘.elf-control and righteousness and in their devotion to the divine.- as a result of which they know the future better than all other men know their own immediate present : the Celts appointed those whom they call Druids,3 these also being devoted to the prophetic art and to wisdom in general. In all these cases the kina-s were not permitted to do or plan anything· without the assistance of these wise men. so that in truth it was they who ruled, while tilt· kinps became their servants and the ministers of their will, though they sat on golden thrones, dwelt in great houses, and feasted sumptuously.
And indeed it is reasonable to expect that man to administer any office most capably who. occupying continuously the most difficult office of all, can show himself to be free from error. IV)r example, the philosopher is always master of himself : and this is
13-14·. Diodorus (5. 31. I) and Strabo (4-. 19S) also refer to them.
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παντι χαλεπώτερον ή συμπόντων μεν Ελλήνων σνμπάντων δε βαρβάρων βασιλεύειν. ποιον μεν γάρ ούτως άγριοί’ άΐ’θρώπων γένος εστιν ως οργαι τε και φθόνοι και φιλονικίαι, ω ν αυτόν εγκρατή είναι δει; ττοΐον δε ουτω1 πανοΰργον και επίβουλου και προδοτικόν ως ήδοναί τε καί επιθυμίαι, ών αυτόν ουδέποτε ήττάσθαι δει; ποιον δε ουτω βίαιον και καταπληττόμενον1 2 και ταπεινοΰν τ ας φυχάς ως φόβοι τε και λΰπαι, οίς οΰποτε αυτόν
10	πρεπει ύπείκοντα όφθήναι; ποια δε όπλα, ποια δε ερύματα προς ταΰτα προβεβλητα.ι, οία οι τε βασιλείς και στρατηγοί πόλεως προς τούς πολεμίους; ποίοις δε συμμάχοις η δορυφόρο ις επι ταΰτα χρήσθαι δυνατόν, ει μη γε τοΐς σοφοις και φρονίμοις λόγοις; τίσ ι δε άλλοις εντείλασθαι φύλακας3 η επιτρεφαι φρουρεΐν, η ποίοις χρήσασθαι διακόνόις; αλλ’ ούκ αυτόν δεΐ' και νΰκτωρ και μεθ’ ημέραν φροντίζοντα και αγρυπνοΰντα την φυλακήν ταυτην εχειν, όπως μη λάθη3 αυτόνβ ήτοι άνασεισθεις υπό ηδονών ή καταπλαγεις υπό φόβων ή παρακρουσθεις ύπό επιθυμίας ή ταπεινωθείς υπό λύπης, ώστε άποστήναι των βέλτιστων και δικαιο-
11	τάτοτν έργων προδότης αυτού γενόμενος; τω δε την αρχήν ταύτην ίσχυριος και εγκρατώς αρχοι·τι ου χαλεποί> ήδη και συμπόι ’των ανθρώπων κρειττω γίγνεσθαι.
'Οπόταν δε ταΰτα διεζίιυ περί των φιλοσόφων, μηδείς με ήγείσθο) προς το σχήμα άφορώντα λέγειν και προς τό όνομα. ούτε γάρ τον οίνον εκ τοΰ
1	οΰτω added by Iieiski*.
2 καταπληττόμενον] καταπληκτικόν Seldcil.
3 φύλακας Casailbon : φυλακής.
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altogether more difficult than to be king- over all the Greeks or all the barbarians. For what race of men is as savage ns are an^er and envy and contentiousness, things over which the philosopher must maintain control ? What race as knavish and intriguinj and traitorous as are pleasures and lusts, by which he must never he overcome ? What race is as violent and terrifying and debasing to men’s souls as are fear and pain, to which he must never be seen to yield r Again, what armour, what defences does he possess for protection against these forces such as both kings and generals have against ;i foe ? What allies or bodyguards can he employ against them, unless it be words of wisdom and prudence ? Whom else can lie bid do sentry duty or trust to stand guard, or what servants can he employ ?	I<- In* not, on the contrary,
obliged to hold this watch himself both night and day, with anxious thought and vigilance, lost, ere he is aware of it, he may be excited by pleasures or terrified by fears or tricked by lust or brought low by pain and so be made to abandon tho^c acts which are best and most righteous, turning Bill or to himself? However, the man who administers this office with firmness and self-control does not find it difficult from then on to show himself superior even to the whole world.
But when I enter into these details regarding philosophers, let no one think 1 am speaking- with a view to the outward appearance and the label.1 For as sensible men do not judge wine from the jar in
Cf. Or. 31. 2-3 and 30. 11.
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κεράμου κρίνονσιν οι νοΰν έχοντες· πολλάκις γάρ εύρήσεις εν σπουδαία» κεράμου τον εκ των καπη-λείων οίνον έξεστηκότα- οϋτε τ ον άνδρα τον πεπαι-
12	δευ μόνον εκ του σχήματος. τούς μέντοι πολλούς ου θαυμάζω εξαπατάσθαι υπό του τοιουτου. τον γαρ Όδυσσέα και τον Ίρυν οι μνηστήρες συν-εβαλον διά το σχήμα ως ούδέν δια φέροντας. έφη δε τις των ολιγυρ πρότερον φιλοσόφων ου φαΰ-λον, τον' Ίσμηνίαν1 2 3 τούτο μά.λιστα άγανακτεϊν, το καλείσθαι αύλητάς τούς τυμβαύλας, ου παντελώς όμοιοι· ον β εμοι δοκεΐ. ου γά ρ βλάπτουσιν ούδέν οί τυμβαΰλαι τούς νεκρούς ούδ’ ένοχλοΰσιν, των δε προσποιούμενων φιλοσοφεΐν ένιοι καί πολλά χαλεπά
13	εργάζονται. αλλά του4 γε όντως φιλοσόφου το εργον ούχ ετερόν έστιν ή αρχή ανθρώπων. όστις δε όκνεΐ την αυτού° πάλιν έκούσαν και επικαλούμενην διοικεΐν, ου φάσκων Ικανός1' είναι, όμοιος έστιν ώσπερ ει τις τό μεν εαυτού σώμα θεραπευειν μή θέλοι, αξιών ιατρός είναι, άλλους δε ανθρώπους ιατρευοι προθύμως άργύριον ή τιμάς λαμβάνων, ώσπερ έλάττω μισθόν όντα ετέρου μισθού την ύγίειαν, ή ει τις αξιών ικανός είναι παιδοτρίβης ή γραμμάτων διδάσκαλος άλλοτρίους μεν παΐδας θέλοι διδάσκειν, τούς δε αύτοΰ πέμποι προς άλλον τινα τ on· φαυλότερων, ή ει τις άμελήσας τών εαυτού γονέων άλλοτρίους εθέλοι προτιμάν, οΰς7 αν
1 τον ('rosby : τό.
2 Ίσμψ'ίαν Valerius, Ίσμψίου Arnim : “Ιομηνον.
3 ομοιον ον Kciske : οἶον δ’ ον or οΐον δ’ ονον.
4 τοΰ ('asanbon : τοΰτό.	5 αΰτον Emperius : αύτοΰ.
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whieh it is stored—for often you will find in an excellent jar the spoiled wine of the taverns—so also they do not judge the man of cultivation by his dress. Yet I am not surprised that most men are deceived by such a thing as that. For example, the suitors pitted Odysseus against irus because of their dress, supposing the two to be no different.1 But one of the philosophers who lived a short time ago has well said that it made Ismenias 2 especially angry that the pipers at funerals should lie called flautists, though that is not quite the same thing, it seems to me. For the pipers at funerals do no harm to the* dead nor do they annoy them, whereas some of those who profess to be philosophers really do many grievous tilings.3 However, the function of the real philosopher is nothing· else than to rule over human beings. Hut ii’ a man, alleging that he is not competent, is reluctant to administer his own eity when it wishes him to do so and calls upon him, it is as if some one should refuse to (treat his own body, though professing to be a physician, and yet should readily treat other men in return for money or honours, just as. if his health were a smaller recompense than another kind; or again, it is as it’some one who elaimed to bo an able trainer of athletes or a teaeher of letters should be willing- to teach the suns of others, but should send his own son to some one else of less standing : or as if some one who neglected Iris own parents should be ready to prefer the parents of others, provided lie
1	I.e., both in rags. Cf. Odyssey IS. 40-11.
2	Cf. Or. 32. 61.
3	Cf. Or. 32. 9. 6
6 ικανοί Selden : ιατρός, προτιμάν, οΰς Casaubon : προκΐίμενους.
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αίσθηται πλουσιωτερους εκείνων1 η μάλλον ενδο-
14	ξους. ούτε γάρ δικαιότερον ούτε μα Δία2 ί]διον tojv αναγκαίων ύπεριδόντα τοϊς μηδέν προσήκουσα· ωφέλιμον γίγνεσθαι.
Ούκοΰν το γε ακόλουθόν εστι τοΐς λόγοις τούτοι? α ρχειν αυτόν βου λομενων3 υμών.* άλλ’ εύ ιστέ ο τι ει μή τι ήν αδύνατον, ούκ αν περιεμενον ώστε υμάς άξιοΰν, άλλ' αυτός ίιν ήξίουν καί πάρε καλούν. εν γάρ τι καί τοντό εστι των καλών και σωφρονων, αυτοί’0 π α ρ α γγ e Α Α ο vt α καί χάριν είδότα τής χειρο-τονίας α ρχειν τών πολιτών, άλλα, μή καθαιροϋντα
15	μηδε άτιμον το πράγμα ποιήσαντα. τί οΰν εστι το αδύνατον εν τω παρόντι; εγό> μεν καί τάλλα αζιώ) πιστενεσθαι εφ’6 ών λέγω—ουδέποτε γάρ υμάς εξηπάτησα, ως εγώ νομίζω, υπέρ ούδενός· ουδέ πρότερον άλλoJς διανοούμενος είπον—άλλ’ αει πλείους άσχολίαι7 . . . καταλιπεϊν μέχρι τοΰδε οΰχ εκόντα με κατεσχηκεν. το δε νυν ουκετι εγχοιρει σχεδόν. ούτε γάρ εμοί ούτε ίσως υ μιν άμεινον εστιν εμε διατρίβειν ενθάδε. ώστε παραιτούμαι την ψήφον. επίσταμαι γά.ρ ότι ούκ αν εδεήθην8 εζετάσεοος, αλλά ώσπερ πρότερον εν τω φανερώ
1	εκείνων liciskf : (κείνους.
2	μα Αἴα Empfrius: μάλλον.
3	βονλομενων Wilainowitz : βουλόμενον.
4	ονκοΰν . . . υμών deleted l>y Knip«*rius.
0 αυτόν Keiske : τον.	6 εφ’ Casaubon : ΰφ\
7	Wilainowitz noted ;i lacuna at this point. The missing· words need not have been many, hut they must have included a subjret for κατεσχηκεν.
8	εδεήθην] εδεήθη Arnim.
.“()(!
Tiioujih Dio has been speaking of the philosopher in
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found them to be more wealthy or more distinguished than his own. For it is neither more righteous nor, by Heaven, more pleasant to disdain those who are related by ties of blood and then to be of service to those who are not relatives at all.
Very well, the conclusion to be drawn from these remarks is that the philosopher should hold office, since you wish it. However, you may be sure that, if there were not some insuperable obstacle. I should not be waiting to be asked but should myself be asking·, yes. entreating you.1 For this too is a mark of tho'-e who are noble and sound-minded, that a man should rule his fellow eitizrns. himself announcing his candidacy and being grateful for bis election instead of depreciating the honour, or even making it a dishonour. What, then, is the insuperable obstacle in the present instance ? I think I deserve to be believed in everything else whereof I speak—for in my opinion 1 have never deceived you in anythin»-, nor have 1 in the past said one thing· and meant another 3—yet 1 have always had too many engagements,3 ami against my own inclination I have thus far been prevented from abandoning thorn.1 And now it is no longer possible at all, practically speaking. For it is not to my interest, and possibly not to yours either, that 1 should tarry here. Therefore 1 beg to decline my election, l'or 1 feel Mire that I should not have had to submit to investigation, but that, just, as previously you elected me unanimously by
the abstract, it now Incomes plain that lie is ινίίτππμ; to himself.
2	lie is referring to his announml intention to leave Prusa. See Introduction.
3	I.e., too many engagements to permit him to accept oflirt·.
4	Somewhat amplified in translation. See critical note.
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ττάντβς εφηφίσασθβ, όπότβ pe ύπβνοήσατζ βονλζ-σθαι, το αυτό καί νυν αν εττοιησατε. άλλ’ ούκ εχω ούτως, άλλ’ ΐνα μεν αρζω, επίσταμαι οτ ι ούκ .αν eSei με παρακαλεϊν,1 iVa oe άφεθώ, υπέρ τούτου
ττο.ρακαλών ούκ αίσχύνομαι.
1 παρακαλεΐν Emperlis : παρακαλεϊσθαι.
1 ΊΊκ* phrases έδεήθην εξετάσεως and έν τώ φανερω, here somewhat frrely translated, art· taken to mean that the
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acclamation1 when you suspected I was willing to take office, you would have done the same now too. However. I am not minded : but while I know that in order to hold office I should not have boon obliged to call upon you. vet in order to be excused from holding· office ϊ am not ashamed to be calling upon you.
Council would dispense with both the usual scrutiny of the candidate for election and also the usual secret ballot. On the whole situation hinted at in § 15, see Introduction.
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THE FIFTIETH DISCOURSE : REGARDING HIS PAST RECORD, SPOKEN BEFORE THE COUNCIL
Tins Discourse is really earlier in date than Or. 40, though the interval between the two is presumably very brief. In Hit* one Dio disclaims the* ambition to become archon, announcing his intention to leave Prusa (50. 7), in the other he declines that office in an election already in progress, referring1 to his departure as to an event of the immediate, future (1!). 15). The projected journey is referred to briefly also in the opening sentence of Or. I n A possible explanation of the reason for the journey and for the repeated postponement of it ih suggested in the Introduction to Or. 1!).
Our Discourse affords no sure clue as to the reason for the meeting of the Council. It may have been a regular session of that body, though we learn (§ *10) that Dio had been charged with having interfered with its convening·. At all events the .setting for this defence of his past record was highly#clram;>tic. The presiding officer must havt· been his own son (τόν vlov τούτον, § 5), to whose recent election as archon Dio seems to refer at the close of Or. 48. Dio himself was a member of the Council, for in § 10 he is at some pains to explain why he has not been in attendance upon earlier sessions.
Arnim argues with some plausibility that, when on a previous occasion Dio had declined election as archon, he had engineered the substitution of his son for that position. We do not know the precise of the .son at the time of his election, hut the. reference to his inexperience (Or. 48. 17) It',ids us to suppose that he was young for the'highest office in the state, and that supposition is confirmed by tlie conclud-
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ing sentence of the present Discourse as emended by Capps. What more natural, then, than that Dio's enemies .should have spread the report that the son was merely a cat's paw for the father, and that, while evading the responsibilities of office, Dio was exercising all its prerogatives.—πάντα απλώς νομίζουσι τα της αρχής γίγνεσθαι κατά την άμήν γνώμην, $; 10? Against that rumour I)io offers the favourite Greek argument of probability, pointing to his previous record and claiming· that it would be inconsistent, especially for one of his age, to refrain from exercising the prerojrath'es of a member of the Council, while at the same time trying to usurp the functions of its presiding officer. The fact that shortly thereafter he was put up as a candidate for that office suggests either that his arguments or his flattery or both had silenced the opposition or ol.se that his foes were really a very small minority. There is in these Bithynian addresses abundant testimony to his popularity and influence at Prusa.
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50. ΠΕΡΙ ΊΩΝ ΕΡΓΩΝ ΕΝ ΒΟΤΛΗΙ
Έγώ καί πρότερον per υμάς ήγάπων, ω άντρες, ώσπερ βίκος ήν τον άνδρα τ ον επιεική καί ούκ1 άνόητον το φρυνιρώτατον στεργειν τής πατρίδος καί βεβαιότατοι'· τό δε υμών άλλους προτιμάν δμοιον ώσπερ ει τις φιλόπολις είναι λεγων ταΐς οίκίαις μεν ήδοιτο καί τοΐς εργαστηρίοις τοΐς εν τή πόλει, την δε αγοράν καί τό πρυτανεΐον και τό βουλευτήριον καί τα άλλα ιερά άμελεστερον όρώη, ή ΐ’ή Δία ει τις Χακεδαιμονίοη’ τό μεν πλήθος εφίλει, τούς δε βασιλέας καί τούς εφόρους και τους γέροντας ήτίμαζε τούς σωφροσύνη των άλλωΐ’ διαφεροντας καί δι* οΰς άπασα ή πόλις εσωζετο. όπου καί παρά τοΐς Άθηναίοις, οι μάλιστα ανθρώπων εδημοκρατούντο καί πλεΐστον ενεμον τοΐς πολ-λοΐς καί δημοτικούς, ονδείς πώποτε ούτως εγενετο θρασύς δημαγο^γός,, ουδέ 'Ύπερβολος εκείνος ή \\λεο)ν, ώστε τον ’Άρειον πάγον ή την βουλήν τούς 1 ούκ added by Casaubon.
1	That all these places should be called Upa should not surprise us, The market-place was dotted with altars and memorials and shrines, and town-hall and council-chamber each had its religions rites and associations.
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My friends, I admired you even ere this, as indued it was to be expected that ;i man of fairness and no foul would cherish that element in his native city which is most sensible and trustworthy;: on the other hand, to rank others ahead of you is as if a man who professed to be patriotic were to delight in the private houses and workshops in his city, but to regard with more indifference the market-place, the town-hall, the council-chamber, and the other sacrosanct places 1; or as if, by Heaven, a Spartan were to be fond of the common people, but were to hold in low esteem the kings and ephors and elders, men by far superior to all others in prudence, men by whose efforts the city as a whole was being· preserved.2 A^ain, take tlit* Athenians, who had the most democratic government in the world and gave the most numerous privileges to the masses and the people’s party ; they never had any demagogue, not even the notorious Hvperbolus 3 or Cleon, so audacious as to regard the Areopagus or
2	The ephors and elders had even more prestige than the kings.
3	Hyperbolas shared with the more famous Cleon, whom he succeeded as leader of the democratic party, the special ridicule of the comic poets.
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εξακοσίους ατιμότεροι’ τον δήμου νομίζειν. el δε συνεχώς μέμνημαι λακεδαιμονίων και ’Αθηναίων, συγγνιομην εχετιυσαν οι πάνυ δριμεΐς, ότι των τοιούτων παραδειγμάτων υμάς άξιους κρίνω, και προς 'Έλληνας, ως οι μαι, διαλ εγόμενος ούκ άλλων τινών ι’.άλλον ηγούμαι πρεπειν μνημονεύειν ή των άκριας Έλλτρχυν.
3	Τής δ’ ονν εύνοιας τής προς υμάς και τής πίστεως εκείνο ύμίν γιγνεσθω τεκμήριου, ότι μήτε εταιρεία τινι πεποιθό)ς μήτε συνήθεις εξ υμών έχων τινας θαρρίυν εισέρχομαι προς υμάς, και νομίζω μηδενός ελαττον αν εχειν, δήλον ότι τή κοινή φιλία πεπι-στευκιος και τή προς άπαντας ευ νο ία, μηδε1 ισχυρός ή φοβερός είναι δοκεον ή βουλόμενος1 2 3 διά τούτο θεραπεύεσθαι. ει όε ή λεουν τούς δημοτικούς ότε ήσαν ελεεινοί, καί καθ' όσον οίόν τε ή ν επικουφίζειν επειρυήιην, ούθεν εστι τούτο σημεΐον του προς εκείνους εχειν οίκειότερον επεί και του σώματος αει το κάμνον θεραπεύομεν και πλείονα ποιουμεθα πρόνοιαν ιτ οδών ή οφθαλμών, όταν οι μεν άλγώσι
4	καί πεπονθότες ώσιν, οι δε ύγιαίνοασιν. ει δε ε’πτον ελεεινούς τούς δημοτικούς, μηδείς ύπολάβη λέγειν με ως άδικα και παράνομα επασχον, οπότε και τούς υπό ία τρώαν τεμνομενους ή καομενους, επί σωτηρία πάσχοντας ταΰτα, ελεοϋμεν, καί δακρυου-
1 μηόε Kmpemis, μη γε Arnim : μήτε.
2	After βουλόμενος Crosby deletes ως.
1	The old ( oiuieil of live Hundred was enlarged to six hundml in honour of Demetrius l'oliorcetes, the tribes having been increased to twelve.
2	Cf. Or. VA. 7.
3	lie speaks more sympathetically regarding the commons 311
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the Council of the Six Hundred 1 with less reverence than the common people. But if 1 am continually referring to the Spartans and Athenians, let the carping· critics pardon me. because I am judging you worthy of such comparisons and bemuse in addressing Greeks, as I take to be the case, I deem it appropriate nut to refer to any others than Greeks of the first rank.
However that may be, let this be your evidence of my goodwill toward you, ns well as of my trust in you, that I come before you with assurance neither because I rely upon some political dub nor because I have among you some familiar friends ; moreover, 1 believe I should stand as high with you ;is any man, obviously because I have based my confidence upon my friendship toward all and my goodwill toward all, and not upon mv beinii held to be an influential or formidable person or seeking to be favoured for sucli a reason. On the other hand, if I did pity the commons at the time when they were subjects for pity, and if I tried my best to ease their burdens," this is no sign that I am on more friendly terms with them than with you. We know that, in the ease of the body, it is always the ailing part which we treat, and that we devote more attention to the feet than to the eves, if the feet are in pjun and have been injured while the eyes arc in sound condition. Again, if I have said that the commons were subjects for pity, let no one assume that I mean they have been treated unfairly and illegally,3 for we also pity persons who are subjected by physicians to surgery or cautery, although such treatment is for their recovery, and
in Or. Ιο, but it must be remembered that he was on that occasion addressing the popular assembly.
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σιν έπ’ αύτοΐς καί μητέρες καί πατέρες, είδότες ωφελούμενους.
*Ό δε εφην, οτ ι και πρότερον υμάς ήγάπων πριν η πείραν ικανήν είληφέναι της διανοίας, νΰν γε. ομνύω τούς Θεούς ύμΐν έίπαντας, η μην εγοιγε την βουλήν ου μόνον αξίαν τιμής κρίνον και φιλίας, άλλα και θαυμάζω την ίσχύν ύμέύν και την άλη-
5	θειαν και την ελευθερίαν, καί τούτον έσχηκα τον τρόπον, ώστε τω δήμορ μεν εκτετικέναι δοκεΐν κατο, την έμαυτοΰ δύναμιν ως πολίτης, ύμΐν δε όφείλειν και μηδέποτε αν δυνηθήναι την υμετέραν εύνοιαν ύπερβαλέσθαι. καί τούτο δη το ρηθεν ύπό των παλαιών τινος ρητόρων, υπερβολήν τινα εχειν δοκοΰν κολακείας, ότι τοι1 δήμον εικότως αν εν τοΐς όφθαλμοΐς περιφεροίμην,ι εγώ δικαίως αν εΐποιμι προς ύμάς. καί τον υιόν τούτον, ει νοΰν έχει καί σωφρονεΐβ νομίζω πάντα τον βίον ύμΐν άναθήσειν καί θεραπεύσειν ύμάς ούχ ήττον εμού.
6	ΊΥΐ'ος γενομένου, φτάσει τις, καί τινα'των άνδρών πείραν ειληφώς ούτως ύπερδιατείνη; ίσως έπί-πνοιά τις μοι γέγονεν αυτόματος καί φορά της φνχής τοιαύτη προς ύμάς· εκείνο δ' ούν επίστασθε σαφώς οτι ούτε δήμον ούτε βουλήν ούτε άνδρα,
1	περιφεροίμην} περιφεροι μην Μ, περιφεροι, νυν Hemsterhuis. ' 2 σωφροι·ιΙ Ki iske : σωφρονεΐν. 1 2
1	§ Ι.
2	Like many other passages in this speech, the allusion, though doubtless dear to the audience, is less dear to the reader. I’ossibly Dio is alluding to the Council’s indulgence 316
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since their mothers and fathers alike wee]) over them, although they know that they are being- benefited.
However, as I was saying,1 though I admired you even ere this, before ever I had had sufficient experience of jour disposition, now certainly. I swear to you by all the gods, I for my part not only judge the Council worthy of respect and affection, but am even amazed at your power and truthfulness and independence. Moreover. I have conducted myself in such a way that, while I have, «is I think, repaid the people in full to the best of my ability as a citizen, yet to you I am still indebted, and I could never outdo your benevolence toward me.2 And in fact that expression which «'as used by one of the orators of old which was considered to contain a certain excess of flattery, namely, “ I might with good reason carry the commons around with me in my eyes,” I could justly use with reference to you. And what is more, this son of mine, if lie is sensible and prudent, I believe will dedicate, his whole life to your service and consult your welfare no less than I do.
“ What has happened,” some one will say. “ and what experience of the gentlemen have you had. that you are so extravagant in your language ? ” 3 Possibly it is an inspiration Avliich lias come to me spontaneously, a spiritual impulse of that sort in your direction ; but one tiling: at any rate I would have you know clearly—that I cannot cherish or favour with my eloquence either commons or Council or
in the matter of Ins son, to whom he presently refers. See Introduction.
3	The gentlemen in question were of course the members of the Council, before whom lie was then .speaking. He is well aware how extravagant is his praise, and he is quick to anticipate likely criticisms and to make capital out of them.
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σατράπην η δυνάστην η τύραννον, στεργειν η θερα-πεύειν τοϊς λόγοις εγώ δύναμαι, μη παρ εμαυτω πρότερον αυτόν επαινεσας καί το της ψυχής ήθος άποδεξάμενος. υμάς δε όρώ, σχεδόν οσάκις υμών γεγονε πειρα τής διάνοιας, μηδέν πώποτε άδικον μηδε αμφίβολον μηδε1 ταπεινόν μηδε2 ενμετάβολον μηδέ3 αναίσθητο]· μηδ’ ήτταν4 ή θορύβων ή πραγ-
7	μάτων επιόεδειγμενους· ώστε εΐποιμ* αν θαρρών, εχετε μεν προστάτας χρηστούς, ούδενα δε άξιον εαυτών, άλλ’ ου δε των πρότερον5 τον εμόν πάτερα ή πάππον ούδε τούς των άλλων, πάντας αγαθούς και τιμής άξιους.
Και μηδείς με νομίση λέγειν εμαυτόν είσποιοΰντα τω προΐστασθαι τής βουλής· εγώ μεν γάρ άπειμι δια. πολλάς 'αιτίας—και πιστεύσατε ως νυν γουνβ αληθούς λέγω—και ίσως ούκ εμαυτοΰ χάριν ωφέλειας ή τρυφής τινος· ή\· δε είχον άποκρύψασθαι
8	γνώμην ούκ εδυΐ'άμην. και ούκ εστι δέος μήποτε εγώ δό£<χ» κολακεύει]’ υμάς, ου κολακεύσας τοι1 εχθρόν τύραννον ούδε ρήμα άγεννες ουδέ ανελεύθερου είπα')]', οτε πολλοΐς αγαπητόν ήν ζήν ότιοΰν πράτ-τουσι καί λεγουσιν. αλλά μοι δοκεΐ μέγα και θειον είναι το γιγνόμενον παρ’ ύμΐν. ιδία μεν γά ρ όποιοι ποτε εστε ου σφοδρά ακριβώς επίσταμαι- νομίζω δε βελτίους τών πολλών κοινή δε, όταν συνελθητε
1 μηδε Enipcrius : μήτε.	2 μηδε Emperius : μήτε.
3 μηδε EniperillS : μήτε.
1 μηδ’ ήτταν added by Emperius.
5 After πρότερον Kinperins deletes ή. r' νυν γοΰν Kmpcrilis : γοΰν νυν or γοΰν.
1 Such fulsome flattery siifffrests that there had been friction between the Council and its presiding officer, and that Dio is willing· to go to any length to heal the trouble.
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man, be he satrap or prince or tyrant, without first praising them to myself and approving the ch;iractev of their spirit. But in your case, practically every time there has been a test of your disposition. I see you have never displayed any injustice or double-dealing or baseness ον fickleness or insensibility or yielding to clamour or annoyance. And so I mi^ht say with assurance, that, while you have had excellent leaders, you have had none as excellent as you deserve, πο. not even my father or my grandfather of days gone by, nor tlu* forebears of the rest of you. all ynod men and deserving of honour ns they were. 1
And let no oiu- imagine that I ;im trying through oratory to force my way into the presidency of the Council :	for 1 am leaving Prusji fur a variety i»t
reasons—and von must believe that this time at lca^t I speak the truth 2 *—and perhaps not for the sake of personal profit or any M-‘lf-indul£f«*nct‘ : indrt-d I have not hern able' to hide my purpose." llesitK-s. then· is πη fear that I may ever be thought ,i>uiHv of flattering von, since I did not Halier tlu* hateful tyrant 4 or utter a sinjflt· ignoble or servile word, at a time ΛνΙκ·η many were glad to save their livc^ by any Kecd or ινοιή at nil. On the contrary, your way of doing· thino-s seems to me to be «rrand. yes. snper-liumaii. For, while I do not know with absolute precision what you are like in private life—though 1 believe yon to he superior to most people—1 (Jo know
2	Dio lias not yet taken his departure when lie delivers Or. 49. See the Introduction to that Discom-sc for a possible explanation.
:1 Apparently Dio had divulged his purpose to some of his acquaintances privately. He may him* hoped io secure further grants for Prnsa. See his veiled allusion in Or. -If). 15.
4	Domitian. Cf. Or. -15. 1.
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δεύρο η πάλιν εις την εκκλησίαν, ούδεν πώποτε ούτε ταπεινόν ούτε ανελεύθερου οΐδα είπόντας η φρονησαντας υμάς, ου παράκλησιν ισχύουσαν παρ ύμΐν, ούχ ύπόσχεσιν, ονκ απείλησιν,1 ει τις αρα τοιοΰτός εστιν, ωστ ίσχνειν απειλών, δια τί δε μη φω τα δοκοΰντα εμαυτώ, καθάπερ δέον τον φιλόσοφον τα πονηρά μόνον εξελεγχειν, τα δε βελτίω παρακαλυπτεσθαι, η την αλήθειαν2 επι μόνοις τοΐς κακοΐς ούσαν ωφέλιμον, άλλ* ου3 και επι τοΐς άγαθοΐς ονδεν ηττον, δτι εύφημος;
9	Σ.ν δ’4 ονί’, φησει τις, εγκώμιον άναστάς ηθελη-σας είπεϊν της βουλής; και τί δεινόν, εάν αληθές η; το δε εγκώμιον τούτο, εάν φαίνησθε ανόμοιοι τοΐς λεγομενοις, ονχ νμετερός εστιν έπαινος, του δε ειπόντος κατηγορία, ομο^ς δε ούκ αν εποιησά-μην ούδενα λόγον τοιοντον ει μη σφόδρα ηλγησα, ώσπερ πρότερον ποτε, άκούσας ότι καθυφίεμαι το νμετερον. καί διά τούτο άπελογησάμην, ούχ ύπερορών άπολογεΐσθαι- ποθεν; ουδέ κρίνων εμαυ-τοΰ ταπεινότεροι’, νυστάζοντι μεν γάρ, ως φασι, δικαστή, καί νη Δια τυράννορ κακοηθει καί πονηρώ ταπεινόν άπολογεΐσθαι· πολίταις δε και συγγενεσι καί φίλοις, ούς τις ηγείται μέτριους, ου ταπεινόν, ἀλλ’ εύγνωμον και'δίκαιον, και τότε οΰν όρθώς εποίησα και νυν πολλώ μάλλον, ότε υμάς σαφεσ-10 τερον επίσταμαι, πυνθάνομαι γάρ ως τινες εδοξαν
1	ούκ απείλησιν added by Post, ονκ απειλήν Arnim, οΰτ’ άπειλάς lieiske.
2	After αλήθειαν Reiske deletes ούκ.
3	άλλ’ ον Emperius : όλλὰ.	4 δ’ added by Capps.
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that as a corporate body, whenever you gather here, ον. it may be, in the Assembly, you have never said or thought anything base or servile, and that entreaty has no weight with you, nor promises, nor threats— supposing of course there is any one so low as to try to prevail by threats. But why should I not speak my mind—as if the philosopher had to confine himself to exposing what is bad and concealing what is better, or as if the truth were beneficial only in connexion with evils, instead of no less so in connexion with good things, because it is laudatory !
“ But did you, then.” some one will ask. “ rise to your feet merely to deliver a eulogy of the Council ? ” And what is there shocking in that, provided the eulogy be true ? However, this eulogy of mine, in case you are clearly unlike what is said of you, is not a eulogy of you, hut rather an accusation of the speaker. Still, for all that, I should not have delivered any such speech at all if I had not been very much hurt, as I was once before,1 on hearing that I am compromising· your position. And this explains why 1 have defended myself, not disdaining to make a defence—why should I ?—nor judging1 it to be beneath me. For while it is humiliating; to make a defence before a dozing judi>e, as the saying goes, and also, by Heaven, before a malicious and rascally tyrant, to do so before fellow citizens and kinsmen and friends whom one regards as fair-minded is not humiliating, but reasonable and just. So not only was my conduct correct on that former oeeasion,1 2 but it is much more so now that I know you better. For I learn—and
1	The allusion is perhaps purposely vague. Dio may be alluding to his defence of the commons (cf. §§ 3-4).
2	See preceding note.
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—και Aoyos1 ερρΰη τοιοντος—ώς εμε εμποδών γενό-μενον τω συνάγεσθαι βουλήν επεί καί τάδε ηκουσα ως πάντα απλώς νομίζουσι τα της αρχής γίγνεσθαι κατά την εμην γνώμην, εγώ δε εκείνο μεν ούκ άφαιροΰμαι τον υιόν, το μηδέν άκοντος αν εμού ποίησαι των εφ' εαυτώ μηδε άλλως αν η στοχαζό-μενον και της εμης γνώμης· ομνύω δε μη προστάξαι μηδεπώποτε μηδέν, λέγω δε των κοινών, τό δε1 συμβου λεύειν πάτερα1 2 ο vt α τα3 4 * κρείττον α δοκοΰν τα προστάγματος εχεά τάξιν. και διά την ύποφίαν ταύτην από χρόνου τινός ουδέ ταΐς βουλαΐς παρατυγχάνω’. τό γάρ εχειν6 αυτόν άξιώσαντα τών6 της πόλεως ώς Ικανοί’ όντα βουλευεσθαι ηδη καί διοικεΐν τα κοινά, μεταξύ δε εργω ποιεΐν ιδιώτην και της εξουσίας της κατά τον νόμον άκυρον ούτε άλλως επιεικες ούτε ίσον7 αΰ τοΐς8 τηλικούτοις.
1	τὰ δέ Wilamowitz : μηδ*.
2	πατέρα Rt'iski· : πάτερα.
:i τα added by Wilamowitz.
4	(χει Wilamowitz : ἔχειν.
J εχειν] άρχειν Seklen.
6 tojv added by Capps.	7 ἴσον Capps : Ίσως.
8 αν τοις with I T, τοΐς Pflugk : αύτοΐς ΒλΙ.
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there has been a flood of talk of that kind—that some have believed the charge that I bloeked the assembling of the Council ; indeed I have heard al^o that they believe that absolutely every aet of the government takes place to suit my wishes. Blit as for me, while I do not rob my son of one thing, I mean his unwillingness to do anything within his own control against my wishes or in any other way than guessing· at my opinion too, nevertheless I swear I never gave him any orders at all—I mean orders on public matters —though for one who is a father to advise what seems to him preferable does have the status of an order. Moreover, because of this suspicion of which I have spoken, for some time past I have not attended the sessions of the Council. For to have deemed him worthy of municipal activities as being competent by now to be a Councillor and to administer the commonwealth, but meanwhile actually to try to make him a, private citizen and to rob him of the authority which is legally his—this, I say, is from any point of view neither reasonable nor yet fair for men of my age.1
1	For an interpretation of these concluding .sentences, see the Introduction.
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IN REPLY TO DIODORUS
Of the Diodorus mentioned in the title of the present Discourse we know absolutely nothing. Dio supplies no clues in the speech itself. In fact, he does not address him directly. Consequently we may infer that the namt rests upon reliable tradition. It would appear that the man in question had just made a speech in Assembly lauding some citizen of Prusa. It is plain from s 8 that this citizen had effected certain reforms in connexion with the ephebes.1 Diodorus may have moved—or seconded—a resolution to give him wider jurisdiction of similar character (cf. § 6). Dio followed him with this brief speech, whose purpose is both to register his own approval of the proposal and at the same time to cast suspicion upon the sincerity of the previous speaker.
If wc are left in the dark as to Diodorus, we are in almost equal darkness as to the unnamed recipk-nt of the city's favour. Arnim states confidently that he is Dio’s son. This is possible, hut the* Beech provides no proof of the assumption. ()n the contrary, the speaker exhibits remarkable .self-restraint, if we arc to think of him as the father of the person who is receiving sip-mil honours. Most of his remarks ari: devoted to the merits of his city, and when he does refer to the man whom that city is honouring·, it is by means of a colourless τούτου or τοΰδΐ. In fact, the rather satirical tone of the
1 The term ci>hf>l>e.s was used of young men between the ages of viBlitf-cn and twenty. Athens seems’to have instituted the system of providing systematic training for sueh young men, and the system assumed f-vt-r greater importance from the fourth century B.c. onward, as is witnessed by numerous inscriptions.
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opening sentence in § Λ the ρτπιφτιηρ; acknowledgement at the beginning of § I, and the possible suggestion of hasty judgement contained in the clause ευθύς ήγεϊσθε και υμάς άμείνονς δόνασθαι ττοιειν (§ 8), give the impression that Dio was not enthusiastic over the task before him.
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51. ΠΡΟΣ ΔΙΟΔΩΡΟΝ
Σφοδρά θαυμάζειν έπεισα1, ώ άνδρες, ει τις ούκ άποδεχόμενός τινα ουδέ αγαπών επειτα άναστα? επαινεί τω λόγω και ενίοτε διήλθεν εγκώμιον μακρόν και λίαν επιμελώς συγκείμενον. 6 γαρ τοιοΰτος άνθρωπος ούκ εστιν δ τι των αίσχιστων ου σύνοιδεν αντίο, φθόνον,1 μικροφυχίαν, το παντων έσχατον, δουλείαν, λεγεται γοΰν ούκ άτόπως και παρά τοΐς παλαιοΐς·
δούλου τοδ’ εΐπας.
φερε δη, πώς ούκ1 2 αν είη δούλος ο προς τοσούτους α μα ανθρώπους ετερα ών φρονεί ποιων,3 και ταντα ούχ απλώς, άλλα μετά φροντίδος και παρασκευής, και κολακεύα)ν πολλάκις άνθρωπον και θανμάζων ον ού φιλεΐ; μετριον γαρ ούτως είπεΐν.
Και μήν δτι πάντες πάντας4 εγκωμιάζουσι παρ ήμΐν επίστασθε δήπον ώστ εγώ συνήδομαι και κρίνω μακαρίους υμάς, ει ούτοος φιλοΰμεν παντες άπαντας. τούτο γάρ εστιν ακόλουθον, εβουλόμην δ’ αν, ώσπερ εν ταΐς βουλαΐς και ταις εκκλησίαις πολλών εγκωμίων άκοΰσαι εστιν, ούτως και εν ττ} 1 φθόνον] φόβον Geel.	2 ούκ added by Emperius.
3 ποιων ειπών] Herwerden.	4 πάντας Reiske : πάντα.
1 Euripides, Phnenissae 392.
2	We infer that l)i<> is addressing the Assembly.
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My friends, it strikes me as exceedingly surprising when a man who does not approve of some one or does not like him nevertheless rises to praise him in λ speech, and on occasion enters into a long eulogy, one very carefully composed. For such a person has on his conscience all that is most disgraceful—envy, meanness of spirit, and, worst of all, servility. Not inappropriately, at any rate, is that term used for it by the ancients in the verse
A slave’s word this thou hast spoken.1
Aye, how could that man be other than a slave, who in the presence of so many people 2 acts at variance with his own thoughts—and that too, not with frankness. but with premeditation and cold calculation—-and indulges in frequent flattery and admiration of a person whom lie does not like ? Indeed that is to put it mildly !
As a matter of fact, you know, no doubt, that with us everybody lauds everybody ; and so I rejoice with you and count you fortunate if we all are so fond of everybody—for this is the natural inference ! However, I wish that, just as it is possible to hear many eulogies in meetings of the Council and of the Assembly, so also it might be in the market-place and
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αγορά καί τοΐς άλλοις συλλογοις. νΰν δε τταρα τον τόπον τοιαΰτα1 η τοιαΰτά εστι τα λεγάμενα, καί ώσπερ οι γυμνάζοντας αυτούς αν ταΐς σχολαΐς, καί ημείς εγχειροΰμεν εις άμφότερα. ούκοΰν, αν μεν εις εκκλησίαν τις παραγενηται των ζ όνων, ηρώων τινών η σοφών ηγησεται την πάλιν αν δ’ αίς την αγοράν εμβάλη, οποίων ούδεν Set λέγειν επι-
3	στασθε γάρ αυτοί. τί οΰν, φησει τις, άνεστης επιτίμησών τοΐς επαινούσιν; ου μά τον Αία, άλλ’ όπως, αν δυνατόν, μη μόνον ενθάδε ώμεν φιλάνθρωποι καί φιλάγαθοι, άλλ’ ομοίως εν2 παντι τόπω και καιρω.
Τοι' μεν ούν τούτου έπαινον όρώ πεπληρωμενον ύφ’ υμών, ώστε μηδεμίαν υπερβολήν εχειν αξιον δε καί υμάς επαινεΐν. δοκεΐτε3 γάρ μοι πολύ πάν-■ των των δήμων δι αφερειν. κ άγω τούτο ουκ αν εϊπον, ει μη και εφρόνουν ούτως. οι μεν γαρ άλλοι προς το λυσιτελές μόνον βλεπουσιν, και τούς δίδοντας αύτοΐς η δυναμενους διδόναι, τού-τούς επαινούσα’· υμείς δε καί την προθυμίαν καί τό
4	βουλεσθαι μέγα είναι νομίζετε. καί ούχϊ τούτο φημι, ως ούχί καί πεποίηκε πολλά καί μεγάλα· πεποίηκε γάρ· άλλ’ οτ ι ύμΐν γε άπεχρη καί τό βούλεσθαι αυτόν, ετι δε οι μεν άλλοι τα ελάχιστα των γενομενων άποδεχονται· λέγω δε οσα ύχει
1 τοιαΰτα added by Selden.
2 έν added by Reiske.	3 Βοκεΐτε Reiske : 8οκεΐ.
L Some of Dio’s own compositions illustrate the point, e.g.. Or. 11.
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the other ])Iaces where men conic together. But as it is, the words which arc spoken are thus or thus in keeping with the place, and, just like t]u>se who are training themselves in the scliooK, we too try our hands at both sides of the question.1 Therefore, if ;i stranger attends a meeting' of the Assembly, he will imagine that ours is a city of heroes, as it were, or sa<£es : whereas if he bursts into the market-place— there is no need to tell what kind of people he will think us. for you know that yourselves. “ What then,” some one will exclaim. “ have you taken the floor to censure those who praise ? ” Not so. In-Heaven, but in order that, if possible, we mav demonstrate onr love of humanity and of nobility, not here alone, but in every place and on every occasion.
Now although I observe that the laudation of the gentleman 2 has been made complete by you. so that nothing remains to ho added.3 yet it is fitting that you also should be praised. For you .seem to me to be far superior to all other communities. And I should not have said this if I did not think so too. For example, all the others have an eye only for what is profitable, and those who yive them something·—or might do so—alone receive their praise ; whereas you regard as of great importance both the earnest desire and the willingness to give. And I do not mean by this that our friend has not really rendered much important service, for he has. but rather that for you at least his mere willingness was sufficient. And again, the others stamp with approval the least important achievements—I mean such things as
2	I.e., the unnamed person who is being- honoured by the Assembly.
3	It would seem that more than one had sung hi.s praises.
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δαπάνην τινα· ύμεΐς δε tojv μεγίστων αίσθάνεσθε κατά την αξίαν. εστι δε τω παντί μεΐζον του δαπανάν το κήδεσθαί τινα της πόλεως και φανερόν είναι εύνοοΰντα ύμΐν. προς δε τούτοις οι μεν πλεΐστοι τούς νουθετοΰντας, καν διά λόγου1 τούτο ποιώσι, μισοΰσι, τούς δε μεθ’ ηδονής κολακεύοντας θαύμα στως αποδέχονται· παρ’ ύμΐν δε τουναντίον ό πλείστη παρρησία χρώμενος καί τοΐς άμαρτάνουσιν επιπλήττων καλ σωφρονίζων, οντος μάλιστα άγαπάται.
Γ)	Γ ι s' ούν ονκ αν άγαπήσειε τοι αΰτην πάλιν και
πολιτείαν εν ή των2 φιλοτιμιών αι τιμαί μείζους είσίν, ό δε μετ' έννοιας νουθετών του μετά κολακείας όμιλοΰντος μάλλον στεργεται, προθυμότεροι δ' είσίν οι πολλοί σωφρονίζεσθαι καί επανορθον-σθαι ή θεραπεύεσθαι καί τρυφάν ή τις ούκ αν υμάς μεν εκπλαγείη, τούτον δ' ευδαιμόνισειεν, ύφ’ υμών τοιούτων οντων κεκριμενον τής νμετερας αρχής άξιον;
6	Καίτοι3 εγωγε μεγαν αύτώ τον αγώνα όρώ προς υμάς όντα. οτ ω γάρ πόλις όλη καί δήμος εκών επετρεφε παιδενειν αυτόν καί ον επιστάτην ε'ίλετο τής κοινής αρετής καί ότω την μεγίστην άρχήν εδωκε τής σωφροσύνης καί ττ]ς ευταξίας καί τού καλώς βιοΰν έκαστον, πώς ούχί τοΰτω μεγας4 αγών
1 διὰ λόγου] μετά λόγον Arnirn, δίχα φόγον Geel.
2 After τών Arnim adds μεν.	3 καίτοι Crosby : καί.
4	After μέγα? Arnim adds ό.
1 For the Greeks, admonition was not confined to mere words. Of. Aristophanes, I i’asps 254-255 :
el νη Δι” αυθις κονδνλοις νονθετήσεθ’ ημάς, άποσβεσαντες τους λύχνους άττιμεν οΐκαδ’ αυτοί—
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involve some expenditure of money—whereas you appreciate the greatest things as they deserve. And in fact it is an altogether greater achievement for a man to be really concerned for the city and to show himself well-disposed toward you than it is for him to spend money. Furthermore, while those who admonish, even if only verbally.1 are hated by most men. but those who^deliglit with Hatterv are approved to a surprising degree, in your cnse, on the contrary, he who list's the fullest frankness and reproves those who go astray and tries to bring them to their senses is most admired.
Who, then, could fail to admin· the kind of city and administration in which the honours conferred outweigh the efforts made to obtain them, in which lie who admonishes with kindly intent is mori: beloved than he who speaks to flatter, in which the masses are more eager to submit to correction and to tie set right than to be courted and to live luxuriously ? Or who could fail to be amazed at you and, on the other hand, to congratulate this man on having been chosen by men like· you as worthy to hold offiee here ? 2
And yet I myself see that the task that lies before him with regard to you is a great one. For when an entire city and people voluntarily entrusts itself to a man for instruction and eliooses him as supervisor of its public morals and «rives him the supreme authority over temperance and orderliness and the right con-duet of the individual, is that man not confronted by
By Zeus, if you admonish us again with your knuckles, well douse our lamps and go back home by ourselves.
2 The title of the post to which he is being appointed is not given.
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εστιν, ιυστε μηδέν1 ελάττονι φανήναι τής ύμητέρας γνώμης; σκοπα δε, ΐν α ειδής, δτι μηδέ των παλαιών μηδείς μηδέ των θαυμαζομε'νων διά παντός τον χρόνου τηλικαύτης τιμής παρά των πολι-
7	τ<ών των2 αύτοΰ τετνχηκεν. ο γοΰν3 Περικλής εκείνος, ον άκούομεν πάρει τοΐς Άθηναίοις άκμα-ζουσης γενεσθαι τής πόλεως, στρατηγίας μεν έτυγχανεν ου μήν άξιος έδοξε% δια παντός άρχειν του χρόνου4 . . . και ταύτην ούκ άργύριον διοικών ουδέ οικοδομημάτων επιμελούμενος, άλλ’ όπως αν αγαθοί ώσιν οι πολΐται, και νουθετεΐν ήβούλετο τούς άμαρτάνοντας και τό γοΰν καθ' αυτόν βελτίονας ποιεί ν. ου μήν ήνείχοντο αύτοΰ διά τήν αυτών5
8	άναγωγίαν οι τότε, πόσω δήβ κρείττους υμείς οι παραδιδόντες αυτούς και παιδεύειν κελεύοντες τών ει καί τις παρ' . αύτοΰ πρόθυμος ήν τούτο ποιεϊν άγανακτούντων καί ου μόνον ου τιμώντων, αλλά καί άποκτεινάντων τον επιμελούμενοι,Ί ώσπερ εκείνοι Σωκράτην.
Ποιον ον ν ετι κάλλιαν εγκώμιον ή τ ουδέ ή υμών εΐττοι τις αν; οι γε επειδή ήσθεσθε τούς εφήβους
1 μηδέν lieiske : μηδενί.	2 τών added by Pflugk.
3	γοΰν Selden : ονν or νυν.
4	Emperius noted the lacuna at this point.
6 αυτών Dindorf: αυτών.
6	πόσω δή Emperius': δή πόσω Μ, πόσω δέ UB.
7	επιμελουμενον Selden, επιβαλλόμενον Emperius : επικαλού-μενον.
1 IVrides must have been strateyus most of the time from his rise to power in 46J-461 u.c. until his death In 429 lt.c. Y« t he was often subjected to hitter attack, and in the very year before his death lie was deposed from office and tried for embezzlement, though later restored.
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a mighty task, the task of not being; found in any way inferior to your opinion of him ? But. that you may recognize the truth of what I say. observe that not one of the men of old, not oven of those who have always been admired, has gained from his fellow citizens such honour as you have now bestowed. For instance the illustrious Pericles—who. we are told, flourished at Athens when the city was in its prime—though he repeatedly obtained the post of general, was not deemed worthy of holding· office all the time.1 [But Socrates . . .] 2 and that too, not as an administrator of funds nor as one concerned with building.3 but. rather with tin* purpose of making his fellow citizens good men—chose both to admonish the erring ones and, at least so far as lay in his power, to make them better. Yet the men of that day did not tolerate him, because of their own lack of discipline.4 How far superior, then, are you. who submit yourselves to instruction, yes, even demand it, to those who were irritated even if some one of his own accord was eager to do this for them, and who not merely refrained from honouring, hut even put to death the man who tried to take them under his care, as the Athenians did in the case of Socrates ! '
Accordingly, what more beautiful eulogy could any one pronounce, either of this man or of yourselves ? For since you have seen that lie has improved
2	By way of filling· out the lacuna, Capps suggests some such phrase as ό δε Σωκράτης δόξαν μεγίστη ν ελαβεν.
3	The treasury of the Delian Confederacy was removed to Athens in 4-51 β.<λ. and there began for Pericles a period of most active building' operations, the most notable buildings to his credit being the Parthenon and the Propvlaea.
4	Dio is alluding to Hie condemnation and execution of Socrates in 399 b.c.
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και τους νεανίσκους κρείττονας πειτοιηκότα, ευθύς ηγεΐσθε καί υμάς άμείνους δύνασθαι ττοιεΐν. καί νη Λία γε ούχι τοΐς μεν εφηβοις εστΙ παιδείας και αρετής χρεία, τοΐς δε προβεβηκόσιν ου καί τταοη τη πόλει· ώσπερ ε’ί τις ιατρός τοΐς μεν παισίν η τοΐς μειρακίοις χρείαν είναι θεραπείας νομίζοι, τοΐς 9 δε τελείοις μη. και μην η γε προς τάς τιμάς μεγαλοφυχία πώς ούχι θαυμαστή1 της πόλεως; τι' γάρ των σεμνών ούχι προθνμως3 παρεσχηκατε; ούκ εικόνας; ούκ ανδριάντας; ούχι πρεσβεύοντας4 προς τάς πόλεις, προς τον αύτοκρατορα; ου κοινή τιμώντες ;5 ού κατ’ Ιδίαν έκαστος δεξιούμενος; τιςc οΰν ούκ αν ησθείη7 τούτων8 τοιούτων ovtojv;9 η τις ούκ αν προθυμοΐτο δ τι δύναιτο ποιεΐν υμάς αγαθόν; ούκοΰν εγοαγε οΐμαι και τον τοΰδε έπαινον ως ηδυνάμην είρηκεναι. το γάρ τών αποδεχόμενων τινά και τιμοηπων εγκώμιον δηλον ως κάλλιστος έπαινος εκείνου αν εΐη.
1	θαυμαστή Pflllgk : θαυμαστής.
2	τί Casaubon : τινι.
3	7τροθΰμως Casaubon : προθυμίας.
4	πρεσβεύοντας] πρεσβεύοντες Iieiske.
5	τιμώντες Casaubon : τιμώντας.
6	Before τις I'fliiffk reads α for λι?, ή, which Arnim deletes.
7	οΰν οΰκ αν ήσθείη Crosby, αν ούκ άνεθείη Pilugk, οΰν ούκ αν άθλοίη Arnim : αν ήσθείη LTΙ>Τ, άνεθείη Μ.
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the ephebes and the young men. you immediately jump to the conclusion that he can improve you too. And. by Heaven, it is not true* that, while the ephebes have need of instruction and virtue, those who are advanced in years, and in faet the entire eity, do not. That would be just as if some physician were to think that hoys or young· men had need of medical attention, but not the adults. Yet must we not concede that in the matter of honours the eity’s magnanimity is surprising ? For what mark of highest esteem have you not eagerly conferred ? Have you not voted portraits, statues, embassies to the eities and to the Emperor ? 1 Have you not shown honour by public recognition ; have you not shown honour by individual greeting· ? Therefore what man would not be pleased when these rewards are so distinguished ? Or whnt man would not be eager to do you any service in his power ? Well then, I at least believe I have spoken in praise of this man too as effectively as I eonld ; for the eulogy direeted toward those who approve and honour a man dearly would be that man’s highest praise.
1 Dio obviously refers to the honour of serving on such embassies. Thews, reading shoukfbe retained. 8 9
8 τούτων Capps : των.
9	δι·των] διδόντων Pflugk.
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Tins Discourse is not merely an interesting; hit of ancient literary criticism but also our chief source of information as * to two of the three plays with whieh it deals, the Philoctetes of Aeschylus and that of Euripides, both known to-day only in scanty fragments. In Or. 59 Dio presents in prose paraphrase the prologue of a Philoctetes, which by means of the present Discourse is recognized as that of Euripides, together with a portion of the ensuing dialogue between Odysseus and Philoctetes. The Euripidean play clearly appealed to Dio’s rhetoric;) 1 instincts : yet we art- reminded of the situation in the Frogs of Aristophanes, the grod of the drama yielding· the palm to Aeschylus, though unmistakably prejudiced in favour of Euripides.
There was little occasion for Homer to refer to Philoctetes, whom lit* names in only three passages. His most illninin.i-tinfc reference is Iliad 2. ?l<>-72<>, from which we learn that Homer at least knew the story. Fuller details were obtainable from three t-pics belonging to what is known as the Cycle -the Pypria, the Little Iliad, nrul the Iliupersis. The high points in the «-pie version are as follows. Heracles, out of gratitude for services rendered, had given Philoctetes his bow and arrows, once the property of Apollo. When the Greeks sailed for Troy, Philoctetes guided them to the island of Chry.se, when- they were to offer sacrifice. There a venomous serpent bit Philoctetes on the foot. 11 is cries of anguish and the stencil of his wound caused the Greeks to abandon him on the shores of Lemnos. Ten years later, when the
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Greek fortunes were at a low ebb, upon the advice of the seer Calchas and by the stratagem of Odysseus the Trojan seer Helenus was taken captive. He revealed that Troy could be taken only with the aid of Philoctetet· and his how, and that Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, must come from Scyros. Accordingly Diomedes is sent for Philoctetes and Odysseus for Neoptolemus. Philoctetes is healed of his wound, slays Paris, and in company with Neoptolemus causes the downfall of Troy. For further details the reader is referred to the introduction to Jebb’s edition of the PhUoctrtes of Sophocles.
The occasion on which our Discourse was delivered is unknown. Dio's reference to the chill of morning might suggest his home· in Prusa as the setting1 for his adventure in dramatic criticism. His allusion to ill health and his manifest sympathy for the lonely Philoctetes, victim of misfortune, suggest the period subsequent to Dio's exile as the time of composition.
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52. IIΕΡΙ ΑΙΣΧΥΛΟΥ ΚΑΙ ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΤΣ ΚΑΙ ΕΥΡΙΓΙΙΔΟΥ H ΠΕΡΙ ΤΩΝ ΦΙΛΟ-ΚΤΗΤΟΤ ΤΟΞΩΝ
Άναστός σχεδόν τι περί πρώτην ώραν της ημέρας καί δια την αρρώστιαν του σώματος καί διά τον άερα φυχρότερον όντα διά την εω καί μάλιστα μετοπώρω προσεοικότα καίτοι μεσοΰντος θέρους, επεμεληθην εμαυτοΰ και προσηυξάμην. επειτα άνεβην επι τό ζεύγος και περιηλθον εν τω ιππο-δρόμω πολλούς τωας κύκλους, πράως τε και άλύπως ως οίόν τε υπαγοι·τος του ζεύγους. και μετά ταΰτα περιπατησας άνεπαυσάμην μικρόν τινα χρόνον. επειτα αλειφάμενος καί λουσάμενος και μικρόν εμφαγών ενετυχον τραγωδίαις τισίν.
Σ.χεδόν δε ησαν άκρων άνδρών, Αισχύλου καί Σοφοκλεους και Κύριπίδου, πάντων περί την αυτήν ύπόθεσιν. ην γάρ η των Φιλοκτητου τόξων είτε κλοπή είτε άρπαγη1 δει λέγειν πλην άφαιρούμενός γε των όπλων ην Φιλοκτήτης υπό του Όδυσσεως και αυτός εις την Τροίαν αναγόμενος, τό μεν πλέον εκών,2 τό δε τι και πειθοΐ αναγκαία, επειδή των όπλων εστερητο, α τούτο μεν βίαν αύτω παρεΐχεν εν τη νησω, τούτο δε θάρσος εν τη τοιαύτη νοσώ, άμα δε εύκλειαν.
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άρπαγη]	παγην ΛΙοπΊ.
2 ΐκών Welcker : άκων.
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Having risen about the first hour of the day, both on account of the feeble state of my health and also on account of the air, which was rather chilly because of the early hour and very much like autumn, though it was mid-summer, I made my toilet and performed my devotions. I next «Ot into my carriage and made the round of the race-course several times, my team moving along· as gently and comfortably as possible. After that I took a stroll and then rested a bit. Next, after a rub-down and bath and a light breakfast, I fell to reading certain tragedies.
These tragedies were the λυογΙ* of topmost artists. I may say, Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides, all dealing with the same theme, which was the theft —or should I say the seizure ?—of the bow of Philo ctetes. However that may be, Philoctetes was portrayed as being deprived of his weapons by Odysseus and as being- carried off to Troy along with them, for the most part willingly, though in some measure also yielding to the persuasion of necessity, since he had been deprived of the weapons which furnished him with not only a living' on his island, but courage in his sore affliction, and at the same time fame.
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3	Ούκοΰν εύωχούμην της θεάς καί ελογιζόμην προς εμαυτόν ότι τότε Άθηνησιν ών ούχ οίός τ αν ην μετασχεΐν των άντρων εκείνων άνταγων ιζο μενών, άλλα Σ,οφοκλεους μεν προς Αισχύλον νέου προς γέροντα, καί προς Κύριπίδην πρεσβυτερου προς νεώτερον άγωνιζο μενού μετεσχον τινες1 Ευριπίδης δ’ άπελείφθη κατά την ηλικίαν Αισχύλον και άμα ον πολλάκις ίσως η ουδέποτε τω αντω δραματι άντηγωνίσαντο. αντος δε εφαινόμην εμαντω πάνυ τρυφάν και της ασθένειας παραμυθίαν καινήν εχειν.
4	ονκοΰν εχορήγονν εμαυτώ πάνυ λαμπρώς και προσ-εχειν επει ρώμην, ώσπερ δικαστής των πρωτων τραγικών χορών.
ΪΙλην όμόσας γε ουκ αν εδυνάμην άποφηνασθαι ούδεν, ον1 γε ενεκεν ούδείς αν ηττήθη τών άνδρών εκείνων, η τε γάρ του Αισχύλου μέγαλοφροσύνη καί το άρχαΐον, ετι δε τ ο αυθαδες της διάνοιας και φράσεως, πρέποντα εφαίνετο τραγωδία καί τοΐς παλαιοΐς ηθεσι τών ηρώων, ουδ’ ενην τι1 2 βεβουλευ-
5	μόνον3 ουδέ στωμύλον ουδέ ταπεινόν επεί τοι και τον Όδυσσεα είσήγε δριμύν καί δόλιον, ως εν τοΐς τότε, πολύ δε άπεχοντα της νυν κακοηθείας, ώστε
1	ού] ονδ’ εμοΰ Arnim.
2	οι)δ’ ενην τι Capps, οι)δ«ν ἔχοντα Hermann, ὥν οόδβν Reiski' : οόδὲν.
3	βεβουλευμενον Crosby : επιβεβουλενμενον.
1	At Athens plays were regularly produced in competition.
2	Aeschylus was horn in 525 n.c. and died .soon after 458 ; Sophocles in 168 at the age of 28 defeated Aeschylus, hut lived until 405 ; Euripides be^an his career in 455, after Aeschylus had died, and lived until 406.
3	The duty of the choregns was to provide the funds needed l>y the choruses of the particular poet to whom he had been assigned.
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So 1 was feasting my eyes on the* spectacle portrayed by these dramas and figuring to myself that, even if I had been in Athens in those clays, I could not have witnessed such a contest as this of those distinguished poets.1 On the contrary, while there were some who did witness contests between the youthful Sophocles and the a<jed Aeschylus and some who saw the older Sophocles compete with Ruripide-i, his junior, yet the career of Euripides fell quite outside the period of Aeschylus2; and besides, probably the tragic poets seldom or never competed against one another with plays on the same theme. And so I was evidently having a rare treat and a novel solace for my illness. Accordingly, I played choregus 3 for myself in very brilliant stylo and tried to pay close attention, as if I were a judge passing judgement on the premier tragic choruses.4
Yet I could not on oath have produced a single reason why any one of those great poets could have been defeated. For both the nobility of character and the antique flavour of Aeschylus, as well as the ruggedness of his thought and diction, seemed suited to tragedy and to the old-time manners of the heroes,5 nor was there aught of premeditation or prating or humility in their bearing. For example, even his Odysseus he brought upon the scene as a shrewd and crafty person,6 as men were in those days, yet far removed from the rascality of to-day, in consequence
4	Ten citizens were appointed for each festival at which plays were produced to judge the contests and to award the prize.
5	I.e., the old Greek demigods, whose fortunes provided the material for the tragedies.
6	Homer constantly calls Odysseus πολύτροπος.
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τω oi’TL αρχαίοι' αν δόξαι παρά τους νυν απλούς είναι βουλομενους καί μεγαλόφρονας. και ούδεν γε άλλαττουσης τής ’Αθήνας προσεδεήθη προς το μη γνωσθήναι όστις εστίν υπό τον Φιλοκτήτου, καθάπερ "Ομηρος κάκείνω 8η επόμενος Eύριπίδης εποίησεν1· ώστε τυχόν αν τις εγκαλεσαι των ου φιλούντων τον άνδρα, ότι ούδεν αύτώ εμελησεν όπως πιθανός εσται ο Όδυσσεύς ου γιγνωσκό-
6	μένος υπό τον Φιλοκτήτου. εχοι δ’ αν απολογίαν, ως εγωμαι, π ρος τό τοιούτον ο μεν γαρ χρονος τυχόν ούκ1 2 ήν τοσουτο^, ώστε μη ανενεγκεΐν τον χαρακτήρα, δέκα ετών δια γεγονότων, ή δε νόσος ή του Φιλοκτήτου και κάκωσις και τό εν ερημιά βεβιωκεναι τον μεταξύ χρόνον ούκ αδύνατον τούτο εποίει. πολλοί γαρ ήδη, οι μεν υπό ασθένειας, οι δε υπό δυστυχίας, επαθον αυτό.
Και μήν ο χορός αύτώ παραιτήσεως, οισπερ ο
7	του Κύριπίδου, ούδεν εδεήθη. άμφω γάρ εκ τών Αημνίων εποίησαν τον χορόν. αλλ’ ο μεν Ευριπίδης εύθνς απολογούμενους πεποίηκε περ'ι τής πρότερον άμελείας, ότι δη τοσουτων ετών ούτε προσελθοιεν προς τον Φιλοκτήτην ούτε βοηθήσειαν ούδεν αύτώ· ο δ’ Αισχύλος απλώς εισήγαγε τον χορόν, δ τω παντι3 τραγικώτερον καί άπλουστερον τό δ’ ετερον πολιτικώτερον και άκριβεστερον. καί γάρ ει μεν εδυναντο πάσας διαφευγειν τάς άλογίας εν ταΐς τραγωδίαις, ’ίσως αν είχε λόγον μηδε τούτο
1 εποίησεν deleted by Arnim with UBM.
2	ούκ deleted by λΥγΠοιΛαοΙι.
3 χορόν, ο τοι παντι Emperius : χορόν αντω πάνυ.
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of which he might seem truly aneient as compared with those who to-day lay claim to simplicity and nobility of character. And again, Aesehylus had no need to add Athena for the purpose of transforming Odysseus so as not to be recognized by Philoetetes for the man he was, as Homer handled the problem,1 and also Euripides in imitation of Homer. So possibly one of those who do not like Aesehylus mi^ht complain that he was not at all eoneerned to make his Odysseus convincing in the seene where he is not recognized by Philoetetes. But in my opinion the poet would have a defence against such a criticism : for while the lapse of time was perhaps not sufficient to explain his not recalling the lineaments of Odysseus since only ten years had passed, yet the affliction and distress of Philoetetes and the lonely lift' he had led in the interval made this lapse of memory not impossible. For many in the past, either from illness or from misfortune, have had that experience.
Furthermore, the elionis of Aeschylus had no need for special pleading, as did that of Euripides. For both poets made their choruses to consist of Lem-nians ; yet, while Euripides has represented them as immediately apologizing for their former negleet, admitting that during so many years they had neither come near Philoetetes nor rendered him any aid, Aeschylus simply brought his chorus on the scene, a course whieh is altogether more in keeping with tragedy and more natural, whereas the other course is more courteous and move strictly correct. Of course, if poets Mrerc able to avoid all violations of logic in their tragedies, perhaps there might be reason for
1	In the Odyssey (13. 429-138) Athena disguises Odysseus as a beggar upon his arrival in Ithaca.
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παραπεμφαι· νυν δε πολλάκις εν μία ήμερα παρα-γιγνομενους ποιοΰσι τούς κήρυκας πλειόνων ήμερων
8	οδοί', επειτα ουδ’ άπάντως έξην1 μήτε2 προσελθεϊν αντω μηδ εν α Αημνίων μήτε3 επιμεληθήναι μηδέν δοκεΐ γάρ μοι ούδ' αν διεγενετο τα δέκα ετη μηδε-μιάς τυγχάνων βοήθειας■ άλλ’ είκδς μεν τυγχάνειν αυτόν, σπανίως δε και ούδενός μεγάλου, και μηδενα αίρεΐσθαι οικία ύποδεξασθαι καί νοσηλευειν διά την
. δυσχέρειαν τής νόσου. αυτός γοΰν ό Ευριπίδης τον ”Ακτορα εισάγει, ενα Αημνίων, ως γνώριμον τω Φιλοκτήτη προσιόντα και πολλάκις συμβεβλη-κότα.
9	Ου τοίνυν ουδέ εκείνο δοκεΐ μοι δικαίου αν τις αίτιάσασθαι, το διηγεΐσθαι προς τον χορόν ως άγνοουντα τα περί τήν άπόλειφιν τήν των ’Αχαιών καί τα καθόλου συμβαίνοντα αύτώ. οι 'γάρ δυστυ-χοΰντες άνθρωποι πολλάκις είο^θασι μεμνήσθαι των συμφορών καί τοΐς είδόσιν ακριβώς καί μηδέν δεομενοις άκοόειν ενοχλοΰσιν αει διηγούμενοι, και μήν ή απάτη ή τοΰ Όδυσσ^ς προς τον Φιλοκτητην και οι λόγοι δι’ ών προσηγάγετο αυτό}’, ου μόνον εύσχημονεστεροι καί4 ήρωι πρέποντες, αλλ ουκ Eνρυβάτου ή Παταικίωνος, αλλ’, ως εμοι δοκοΰσι,
10	καί πιθανώτεροι. τί γόιρ εδει6 ποικίλης τέχνης και επιβουλής προς άνδρα νοσούν τα, καί ταΰτα τοξο-
1 οόδ’ άπάντως εζην Capps : οόδέ εξ άπαντος ην.
2 μήτε Emperius : μηδἶ.	3 μήτε Emperius : μι?δἔ.
4	καί omitted by Arnim with UBM. h ebeι Emperius : bet or δή.
1 In the Ayamftnnon of Aeschylus not only the herald but even Agamemnon himself and his escort arrive in Argos the day following the fall of Troy.
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refusing to gloss over even this instance ; hut as the truth is, the poets often cause their heralds to complete in a .single day a journey which calls for several days.1 Again, it was quite impossible to conceive that not a single Lcmnian had conic near Philoetetes or given him any attention at all, for in my opinion he could not even have survived those ten years without rocrivmi; sonic aid ; no, it is reasonable to suppose that he did »et some aid, though hut rarely and of no great importance, and, furthermore, that no one chose to take him into liis house and give him medical attention because of the disgusting nature of his ailment.2 At any rate Kuripides himself does bring upon the scene one Lcmnian, Actor, who approaches Philoetetes as being; already known to him and as having often met him.
Furthermore, 1 do not fed that one could justly find fault with Aesehyhis for this cither—that his hero narrates to the chorus, as if they were in ignorance, the details concerning his desertion by the Achaeans and his experiences in general. The reason is that the victims of misfortune are wont to recall their trials repeatedly, and by their constant rehearsing of details they bore those who know every detail already and have no need to be told. Then again, the deception which Odysseus practised upon Philo-ctetes and the arguments by which he won him over arc not merely more becoming and suited to a hero— though not the words of a Eurybates or a Pataecion 3 —but in my opinion they are even more plausible. For what need was there for subtle craft and scheming in dealing with a sick man and, what is more, an
2	Cf. Sophocles, Philoetetes 900.
3	Stock characters typifying rascality.
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την, ω ει τις μόνον εγγύς τταρέστη, αχρείος ή αλκή αυτού έγεγόνει; καί τό άπαγγέλλειν δε τάς τών ’Αχαιών συμφοράς καί τον ’ Αγαμέμνονα τεθνηκότα καί τον Όδυσσέα επ’ αίτια όντα1 ως οΐόν τε αί-σχίστη καί καθόλου το στράτευμα διεφθαρμένου ου μόνον χρήσιμον, ώστε εύφράναι2 τοι' Φιλοκτήτην και προσδέζασθαι μάλλον την τον Όδυσσέως ομιλίαν, ἀλλ’ οόδ’ απίθανοι'3 τρόπον τινα διά το μήκος τής στρατείας και διά τοι συμβεβηκότα ου πάλαι κατά την οργήν τού Άχιλλέως, όθ’ "Εκτωρ παρά σ μικροί1 ήλθεν έμπρήσαι τον ναύσταθμον.
11	"II τε του Κύριπίδου σύνεσις καί περί πάντα επιμέλεια, coare μέ]τε απίθανου τι καί παρημελη-μένον έάσαι μήτε άπλώς τοΐς πράγμασι χρήσθαι, αλλά μετά πόσης εν τω ειπεΐν δυνάμεως, ό'ισπερ αντίστροφός έστι τή του Αισχύλου,* πολιτικωτάτη καί ρητορικο)τάτη ουσα καί τοΐς έντυγχάνουσι πλείστην ωφέλειαν παρασχειν δυναμένη. ευθύς γοΰν πεποίηται προλογίζων αύτέρ ό 'Οδυσσεύς καλ5 άλλα τε ενθυμήματα πολιτικά στρέφω ν εν εαντέρ καί πρώτον γε διαπορέύν υπέρ αυτού, μη άρα δοκή μεν τοΐς πολλοΐς σοφός τις είναι καί διαφόρου την
12	σύνεσιν, ή δε τουναντίον. έζον γάρ αύτω άλύπως
1	όντα added by Capps.
2	εύφράναι] εύφρανθήναι (iasda.
3	απίθανου Crosby : απίθανα.
4	After Αισχύλου Capps (cf. infra § 15 το αΰθα8ες καί άπλοΰν) adds αύθα8ία, Iieiske άπλότητι.
5	και deleted by Wilamowitz.
1 We do not know what particular charge was trumped 346
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archer, whose means of defence had lost its power the moment you merely got close to him ? Besides, the device of having Odysseus report that the Achaeans had met with disaster, th.it Agamemnon had died, that Odysseus had been charged with an act that was utterly disgraceful,1 and that in general the expedition had gone to rack and ruin, was not merely serviceable toward cheering Philoctetes and making the discourse of Odysseus more acceptable ; no, in a way it was not without plausibility even, because of the length of the campaign and because of what had happened not so long before in consequence of the wrath of Achilles, at the time when Hector barely missed burning the naval station.2
Again, the sagacity of Euripides and his careful attention to every detail, as a result of which not only does he not tolerate anything which lacks plausibility or is marred by carelessness, but also he handles the action, not in artless style, but with entire mastery in the telling—all this forms, as it were, an antithesis to the nature of Aeschylus, being to a high degree characteristic of the citizen and the orator and capable of proving most useful to those who read him. At the very outset of Euripides’ play, for instance, Odysseus is introduced as speaker of the prologue and as not only inwardly debating questions of civic nature in general, but first and foremost expressing embarrassment on his own aceount, lest, while generally reputed to be wise and distinguished for sagacity, he may really be the opposite. For, though he might live free from care and trouble, he is ever being
up; of course the whole tale was a fiction intended to beguile Philoctetes.
2 Iliad 15. 592-746.
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και άπραγμόνως ζην, ο δε εκών αει iv ττράγμασι και κινδύνοις γίγνεται. τούτον δε φησιν αίτιον είναι την των ευφυών και γενναίων άΐ'δρών φιλοτιμίαν, δόζης γάρ αγαθής εφιεμενοι και του ευκλεείς παρά πάσιν άνθρώποις είναι μεγίστους και χαλεπωτά-τους εκόντες πόνους ύφίστανται·
ούδεν γάρ ovtoj γανρον ως άνήρ εφυ.
Έπειτα σαφώς και ακριβώς δηλοΐ την του δράματος ύπόθεσιν και ου ενεκεν ελήλυθεν εις την
13	Λήμνον. φησι τε υπό της ’Αθήνας ήλλοιίόσθαι, ώστε εντυχόΐ’τα τω Φιλοκτήτη μη γι’ωσθηναι υπ’ αυτού, μιμησάμενος κατά τούτο 'Όμηρον. καί γάρ εκείνος τοΐς τε άλλοις και τω Ευμαίω καί τη Πηνελόπη πεποίηκεν εντυγχάνοντα τον Οδυσσεα ήλλοιω μόνον υπό της ’ Αθήνας. φησι τε πρεσβείαν μελλειν παρίχ τών Τρώων άφικνεΐσθαι προς τον Φιλοκτήτην, δεησομενην αυτόν τε καί τα όπλα εκείνοις παρασχεΐν επί τη τής Τροία? βασιλεία',1 ποικιλώτερον τό δράμα κατασκευάζων καί άν-ευρίσκων λόγων άφορμάς, καθ' ας εις τα εναντία επιχειρα>ν εύπορώτατος καί παρ οντινοΰν ικανω-
14	τατος φαίνεται, ου μόνον δβ2 πεποίηκε τον Όδυσ-σόα παραγιγνόμενον, άλλα μετά τού Αιομήδους, όμηρικώς καί τούτο, καί τό όλον, ώς 0φην, δι όλου τού δράματος πλείστην μεν εν τοΐς πράγμασι3 σύνεσιν καί πιθανότητα επιδείκνυται, άμήχανον δε καί θαυμαστήν εν τοΐς λόγοις δύναμιν, καί τά τε
1 βασιλεία] αλώσει Ilerwerden.
2 δέ deleted by Arnim.
3 πράγμασι Valckenaer : δράμασι.
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involved in troubles and perils of his own volition. Eut the cause of this, hi· claims, is the ambition which actuates gifted men of noble birth. For, in aiming at a fine reputation and general acclaim, they voluntarily undertake very great and difficult labours.
For nothing quite so proud as man exists.1
Odysseus then reveals clearly and precisely the plot of the drama and why he has come to Lemnos. And he says he has been disguised by Athena, so that when hr meets Philoctetes lie may not be recognized by him, Euripides having imitated Homer in this detail.2 I;or Homer has represented Odysseus, in his sundry encounters with Eumaeus and Penelope and the others, as having been disguised by Athena. Odysseus goes on to say that an embassy from the Trojans will soon visit Philoctetes for the purpose of entreating him to place at their disposal both himself and his weapons, offering the throne of Trov as his reward ; thus he complicates the plot and invents occasions for debate, in the course of which lie shows himself most resourceful and most proficient in combating· the opposing arguments, no matter with whom he is compared.3 Again, Euripides causes Odysseus to arrive not unattended but in company with Dio-medes, another Homeric touch.4 Thus all in all, as I was saying·, throughout the whole play he displays the greatest dexterity and plausibility in the action ; an irresistible, yes, amazing·, power of language a
2	Cf. § 5.
3	Up to this point there is close agreement between this summary and the synopsis of Or. 59. The latter, however, does not cover the entrance of Diomedes.
4	Dio must mean Homeric in spirit, for Homer does not treat this episode. Cf. § 13.
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ίαμβεΐα σαφώς καί κατά φυσιν και πολιτικώς εχοντα, και τα μέλη ου μόνον ηδονήν, αλλά και πολλι)ν προς αρετήν παράκλησιν.
15	"O τε Σιοφοκλης μέσος εοικεν άμφοΐν είναι, ούτε το αύθαδες και άπλοΰν το του Αισχύλού εχων ούτε το ακριβές και δριμύ και πολιτικόν το του Ευρι-πίδου, σεμνήν δε τινα και μεγαλοπρεπή ποίησιν τραγικώτατα και εύεπεστατα εχουσαν, ώστε πλεί-στην είναι ήδονήν μετά ϋφους και σεμνότητος. τη τε διασκευή των πραγμάτων άρίστη καί πιθανω-τάτη κεχρηται, ποιήσας τον Όδυσσεα μετά Νεοπτολέμου παραγιγνόμενον, επειδή εΐμαρτο άλώναι τήν Τροίαν υπό τε του Νεοπτολέμου και του Φιλο-κτήτον χρωμενου τοΐς 'ΙΙρακλείοις τόξοις, καί αυτόν μεν άποκρυπτόμενον, τον δε Νεοπτόλεμον πεμποντα προς τον Φιλοκτήτην, υποτιθέμενον αντω α δει ποιεϊν. και τον χορόν ουχ ώσπερ 6 Αισχύλος και Ευριπίδης εκ των επιχωρίων πεποίηκεν, αλλά των eV τη νηί συμπλεόντων τω Όδνσσεΐ και τω Νεοπτολεμω.
16	Τά τε ήθη θαυμαστώς σεμνά και ελευθερία, τό τε του Όδυσσεως πολύ πραότερον και άπλουστερον ή πεποίηκεν ό Ευριπίδης, τό τε του Νεοπτολέμου ύπερβάλλον άπλότητι και εύγενεία, πρώτον μεν μή βουλομενου δόλω και απάτη περιγενεσθαι του Φιλ οκτήτου, αλλά ισχύ ϊ και εκ του φανερού· επειτα πεισθεις υπ ο του Όδυσσεως και εξαπατήσας αυτόν και τών τόξων εγκρατής γενόμενος, αίσθομενου εκείνου και ως εξηπατημενου σχετλιάζοντος καί 350
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dialogue that is clear and natural and urbane ; and lyrics that not only are delightful but also contain a strong incentive toward virtue.
As for Sophocles, he seems to stand midway between the two others, since he lias neither the rugged-ness and simplicity of Aeschylus nor the precision and shrewdness and urbanity of Euripides, yet he produces a poetry that is august and majestic, highly tragic and euphonious in its phrasing, so that there is the fullest pleasure coupled with sublimity and stateliness. In his management of the action he is most excellent and convincing : for instance, lie causes Odysseus to arrive in company with Neoptolemus—since it was ordained that Trov should be taken by Neoptolemus and Philoctctcs together, Philoctetes wielding the bow of Heracles—and he makes Odysseus conceal himself but send Neoptolemus to Philoctetes, suggesting to him what he must do. Furthermore, he lias composed his chorus, not of the natives of Lemnos, as Aeschylus and Euripides do, but of those who sailed in the ship along with Odysseus and Neoptolemus.
Again, as Sophocles portrays them, the characters in the drama are wonderfully dignified and noble, his Odysseus being much more gentle and frank than Euripides has depicted him, and his Neoptolemus surpassing all in artlessness and good breeding—at first he aims to get the better of Philoctetes, not by-craft and deception, but by strength and without disguise ; then, after he lias been prevailed upon by Odysseus and has tricked Philoctetes and gained possession of the bow, when Philoctetes becomes aware of what has happened, is indignant at the deception which has been practised upon him, and
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άπαιτοΰντος τα όπλα, ον κατεχει, άλλ’ οΐός τ€ εστιν άποδιδόναι αυτά, καίτοι του ,OδυσσεoJς ἐπι-φανεντος καί διακ:ωλυοντος, καί τέλος δίδωσ ιν αυτά· δούς δε τω λόγω πειραται πείθειν εκόντα 17 άκολουθήσαι εις την Τροίαν, του δε Φιλοκτήτου μηδενα τρόπον εικοντος μηδε ητειθομενου, άλλα δεόμενου του Νεοπτολέμου, ώσπερ υπεσχετο, άπ-αγαγεΐν αυτόν εις την 'Ελλάδα, ύπισχνεΐται και έτοιμός εστι ποιειν τοΰτο, μόχρι επιφανείς 'Ηρα-κλης πείθει τοι’ Φιλοκτ7^τψ' εκόντα εις την Τροίαν πλεΰσαι.
Τά τε μέλη ούκ εχει πολύ το γνωμικόν ούδε προς αρετήν παράκλησιν, ώσπερ τα του Τνριπίδου, ηδονήν δε θαυμαστήν καί μεγαλοπρέπειαν, ώστε μή ζίκή τοιαΰτα περί αύτοΰ τον ’Αριστοφάνην είρηκεναι·	ι
ο δ’ αν Νοφοκλεους του μελιτι κεχρισμενου ώσπερ καδίσκου περιελειχε το στόμα. 1
1	An instance of the dens λ»; machine, so familiar in the plays of Euripides hut not unknown in the plays of Aeschylus and Sophocles also. It is to be borne in mind that the dramatic contest was a religious festival. The audience must have enjoyed such theophanies.
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demands the return of his weapons. Neoptolemus does not try to retain possession of them but is prepared to return them—though Odysseus appears on the scene and tries to prevent this—and he finally does return them : yet after he has handed them over he tries by argument to persuade Philoetetes to accompany him voluntarily to Troy. But when Philoetetes will by no means yield or be persuaded, but entreats Neoptolemus to take him hack to Greece, as he had promised to do. Neoptolemus once more gives his promise, and he is prepared to keep his word, until Heracles comes upon tin- seem· and persuades Philoetetes to sail to Troy of his own free will.1
The lyrics of Sophocles do not contain the didactic element to any great extent, nor any incentive to virtue such as we find in the lyrics of Euripides, but a mai’vellous sweetness and magnificence, such that Aristophanes could say of him not without reason words like these :
But he in turn the lips of Sophocles.
With honey smeared, did lick as if a jar.2
2	Kock, Com. Att. Fray., Aristophanes, frag. 581. The subject of the verb περιίλαχΐ presumably was Euripides, who is said to have owed to Sophocles his honeyed tongue.
VOL. IV
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This Discourse, like the one preceding, lies mainly in the field of literary criticism. However, it contains less suggestion of independent judgement, being in the main a cursory survey of what various philosophers have thought and said about Homer. The fundamental importance of Homer in the scheme of Greek education is too well known tt> require documentation. If we may trust the words of the (ίreeks of the classic period, they gave little thought to the beauty of his language, prizing him rather as a teacher par excellence. Dio, on the other hand, shows a consciousness of the beauty of his work. That he should have stressed in his appraisal of the poet the views of the philosophers, and above all Plato, was only to be expected. His familiarity with those views points to a relatively late period in his career as the time of composition of our Discourse.
The occasion to which we owe the speech is unknown. In style and theme it would lx· appropriate as an introduction to some public recitation from Homer. Though we hardly need additional testimony to the enduring fame of Homer, Dio's tribute affords striking testimony to the surprising range of the influence exerted by the poet (§§ (5-8). Somewhat similar testimony is afforded by Or. 36. 9-14.
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58. ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΗΡΟΥ
Ό μεν δημόκριτος περί *Ομήρου φησιν ουτω?· ΓΌμηρος φύσεως λαχώυ θεαζούσης επέων κόσμον έτεκτηνατο παντοίων’ ως ούκ ενόν άνευ θείας και δαιμονιάς φύσεως ούτως καλά καί σοφά επη έργα-σασθαι. πολλοί δέ καί άλλοι γεγράφασιν οι μιν άντίκριΑ έγκωμιάζοντες τον ποιητην άμα και 8ij-λοΰντες ένια των υπ’ αύτοϋ λεγομένων, οι δε αύτο τούτο την διάνοιαν εξηγούμενοι, ου μόνον Άρι-σταρχος και Κράτης και έτεροι πλείους των ύστερον γραμματικών κληθέντων, πρότερον δε κριτικών. και δι) και αυτός ’Αριστοτέλης, άφ’ ου φασι την κριτικήν τε και γραμματικήν αρχήν λαβεΐν, εν πολλοΐς διαλόγοις περί του ποιητοΰ διέξεισι, θαυμάζων αυτόν ως τό πολύ και τιμών, έτι δε ' Ηρακλείδης ό ΥΙοντικός.
Τούτων δε πρότερος Πλάτων πανταχοΰ μέμνη-ται, την μεν ήδονην καί χάριν την τών επών εκπληττόμενος, πολλάκις γε μην έπιμεμφόμενος εν τοΐς περί θεών μύθοις τε και λόγοις, ως ου συμ-
1	Famous philosopher of the Ionian school. Cf. Diels, Frag. d. Vorsokr. I. 394.
2	Perhaps a reminiscence of Solon. Cf. Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus (L.C.L.) I. 111.
3	Distinguished Alexandrine scholar and editor of the works of Homer.
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Democritus 1 expresses his opinion of Homer in these words : “ Homer, having been blessed with a divinely inspired genius, fashioned an ‘ ornament of verses ’2 of every kind.” thus indicating his belief that without a divine and superhuman nature it is iniposs-_ ible to produce verses of such beauty and wisdom. Many others too have written on this subject, some expressly lauding the poet and at the same time pointing out some of his wise sayings, while others have busied themselves with interpreting the thought itself, this group including not merely Aristarehus 3 and Crates4 and several others of those who later were called grammarians but formerly crities. In faet Aristotle himself, with whom they say that literary interpretation and criticism beyan, treats of the poet in many dialogues, admiring him in general and paying him honour, as does also Heraclrides of Pontus.5
Prior lo these, however, Plato mentions Homer at every opportunity, marvelling· at the charm and grace of his poesy,6 though often censuring· him in respect of his myths and tales about the gods, holding that lie
4	Hoad of the Pergamene school and rival of Aristarchus.
5	Pupil of both Plato and Aristotle.
6	Cf. Republic 595 b-c and (i07 a.
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φέροντα τοΐς άνθρώποις ούδαμώς αυτόν ειρηκοτα, πλεονεξίας καί επιβουλάς κατ' άλλήλων καί μοιχείας και έριδας και φιλονεικίας1 περί θεών επ-εξιόντα■ μετά ταΰτα δέ ον μεταδιδούς αύτώ της αύτοΰ πόλεώς τε καί πολιτείας σοφής, ώς αυτός ενόμιζεν, έσομενης, ίνα μήτε ταΰτα άκούωσι περί θεών νέοι οντος οΰς εκείνος άποφαίνει φύλακας τε καί ηγεμόνας της πόλεως, μηδ' αυ περί τών εν "Αιδού μηδέν σκυθρωπόν λεγόμενον μαλακωτέρους αυτούς πρός τε το μάχεσθαι καί το άποθνήσκειν πoifj μηδέ ώσπερ πώλους κακώς πωλευθεντας εξ αρχής υπόπτους προς τα μή φοβερά.1 2
II	ερι μεν δη τούτων' έτερος λόγος πλείων και μα ιερότερος καί ου ρόδιος, πότερον "Ομηρος ήμαρτε περί ταΰτα ή φυσικούς τινας ενόντας εν τοΐς μύθοις λόγους κατά την τότε συνήθειαν παρεδίδου τοΐς άνθροιποις. ον γάρ ρόδιον διαιτήσαι3 το τοιοΰτον, καθάπερ, οΐμαι, δύο φίλου· άνδρών, άμφοτερων σεμνών, τοΰ ετέρου τω έτέρω εγκαλοΰντος, ενός αύτίον καταγνώναι.
Γ έγραφε δε καί Ζήνων 6 φιλόσοφος ei? τε την Ιλιάδα καί την 'Οδύσσειαν, καί περί τοΰ Μαργιτου δέ" δοκεΐ γάρ καί τοΰτο το ποίημα νπο O μηρού 1 φιλονεικίας\ φιλονικίας Μ.
2 ύποπτους . . . φοβερά Selden : υπό τους προς τα μη φόρα.
3	διαιτήσαι Selden : διαστήσαι or διαστήναι.
1	Republic 378 β-ε.
2	Cf. Republic 398 α. Pluto's «jtiarrel was with all poetry except hymns and encomia of ^reat men (e.g., Republic 607 a).
3	Republic :}S(j-3S7 c.
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has told what was not at all beneficial to mankind when he narrates in detail about the gods instances of greed, of scheming· against one another, and of adultery and wrangling and contentiousness.1 And finally he reaches the point of refusing to admit Homer to partnership in his own state and constitution,2 which, as he himself believed, was to be founded upon wisdom, his purpose being, not only that, those whom he appoints ay guardians and leaders of the state should not as boys hear such tales about gods, but also that no melancholy account of conditions in the lower world should cause them to be more fainthearted in the face of battle and death 3 or, like colts which have been badly broken in, suspicious from the start about things which are not really terrifying.4
Regarding these matters there is indeed another theory, which is fuller, longer, and not easy to expound, dealing with the question whether Homer erred in these particulars, or whether lie was merely transmitting to mankind certain doctrines about natural phenomena embodied in the myths after the fashion then in vogue.5 Indeed it is not easy to arbitrate a question like that, just as, in my opinion, it is not easy to decide against, one of two men who are your friends, both being worthy of respect, when each makes charges against the other.
But to continue, Zeno u the philosopher also has written on both the Iliad and the Odyssey, and, in fact, on the Margites 7 too ; for he believes that this poem also was composed by Homer at the time when
4	Republic 413 n.
5	Allegorical interpretation of Homer was fairly common.
6	Founder of the Stoic school.
7	A satiric poem no longer extant. Even Aristotle believed it to be the work of Homer (.Poetics 4·. 10).
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γεγονάναι νεωτάρου και άποπειρωμάνου της αυτόν ί φύσεως προς ποίησιν. ο δε Ζήνων ουδεν των τοΰ 'Ομηρου φύγει,1 άμα1 2 διηγούμενος και διδάσκων οτι τα μεν κατά δόξαν, τα δε κατά αλήθειαν γ άγραφε ν, όπως μη φαίνηται αντος αύτώ μαχόμενος εν τισι δοκοΰσιν εναντίως είρήσθαι. ό δε λόγος οντος Άντισθάνους εστι πρότερον, ότι τα μεν δόξη, τα δβ αλήθεια εϊρηται τω ποιητή· αΛΛ’ ο μεν ονκ εξειργάσατο αυτόν, ό δε καθ έκαστον των επι μέρους εδήλωσεν. ετι δε και Περσαΐος ό τοΰ Ζήνωνος κατά την αυτήν3’ ύπόθεσιν γάγραφε και άλλοι πλείους.
Ό δε [Ιλάτων άμα αίτιώμενος αυτόν, ως εΐ-πον, και την δύναμιν αύτοΰ θαυμαστήν τινα άπο-φαίνει τής ποιήσεως, ως ικανόν4 * παντός χρήματος και πάσας άτεχνώς άφιάντα φωνάς, ποταμών τε και ανεμών καί κυμάτων και κελεύει μάλα είρω-νικώς" στάφαντας αυτόν ερίω και μύρον6 καταχύ αντος άφιάναι παρ’ άλλους ύ
1 φέγει Eniperius : λεγει.	2 άμα Jacobs : αλλά.
3	κατά την αυτήν (ipel : κατ αυτήν ΟΓ κατά την.
4	ικανόν ] εικόνα Του]).
5	ε’ιρωνικώς Casaubon : είρηνικώς.
6	μύρον Collet : μύρω.
7	After παρ’ άλλους the MSS. read τούτο δε αι γυναίκες επι των χελιδόνων ποιοϋσιν, but this the women do in the case of the swallows, which .Crosby deletes as an interpolation.
1	The “ iiu-onsist(*ncies ” in Homer have figured largely in 1 Ioineric criticism until recent years.
2	Cynic philosopher and foundrr of that school.
3	hi this paragraph Dio has combined two closely con-
nected passages in the Republic: (I) 3!)(> u, ίππους χρεμετί-
ζοντας καί ταύρους μυκωμενους και ποταμούς φοφοΰντας και
θάλατταν κτυποΰσαν και βροντάς και πάντα αΰ τα τοιαΰτα ή μιμησονται ; “Well, then, neighing horses and lowing bulls, 300
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he was rather young· and was testing his poetic genius. However, Zeno finds fault with none of the work of Homer, undertaking to interpret it and at the same time to show that the poet has written some things in accord with fancy and some things in accord with reality, Zeno’s purpose being to save Homer from appearing to be at war with himself in certain matters which are held to he inconsistent with each other as narrated by Homer.1 But Antisthenes 2 anticipated Zeno in this theory, namely, that some things have been spoken by the poet in accord with fancy and some in accord with reality ; however, Antisthenes did not elaborate the theory, whereas Zeno made it plain in each of its details. Moreover, Pcrsaeus, the pupil of Zeno, also has followed the same plan in his writings, as have several others as well.
Jlut to return to Plato, while finding fault with Homer, as I have said, he at the same time declares his poetic power to be something amazing, his idea being that Homer is capable of everything and reproduces literally every voice, even of rivers, winds, and waves : moreover, he very jestingly gives instructions to bind the poet’s brows with a fillet of wool, pour perfume on him, and—send him somewhere else.3
and the noise of rivers and the roar of the sea and everything of that kind —will they (the future citizens of the ideal state) imitate these?” (Shorey, L.C.L.); and (Ὁ 3!)8 λ, "Ανδρα δή, ώς εοικε, δννάμενον ύπό σοφίας παντοδαπόν γίγνεσθαι καί μιμεΐσθαι πάντα χρήματα, ει ή μιν άφίκοιτο εις την πάλιν . . προσκυ-νοΐμεν αν αυτόν ώς ιερόν καί θαυμαστόν καί ήδόν, ειποιμεν δ’ αν ότι ούκ εστι τοιοΰτος άνήρ εν τή ττόλ€ΐ παρ’ ή μιν ουδέ θεμις εγγενέαθαι, άποπεμποιμεν τε εις άλλην πάλιν μάρον κατά της κεφαλής καταχεαντες καί ερίω στεφαντες . . “If a man, then, it seems, who was capable by his cunning of assuming every kind of shape and imitating all things should arrive in our
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’Έτι δε καί αυτός της χάριτος επαινών1 την ποι-ησιν σφόδρα άγαται2 τον άνδρα. άτεχνώς yap ούκ άνευ θείας τύχης οι)δ' άνευ Μουσών τε καί 'Απόλλωνος επιπνοίας δυνατόν ούτως ύφηλην καί μεγαλοπρεπή καί προσέτι ήδεΐαν γενεσθαι ποίησιν, ώστε μη μόνον τούς όμογλώττους καί ομοφώνους τοσοΰτον ήδη κατεχειν χρόνον, άλλα καί των βαρβάρων πολλούς- και τούς μεν διγλώττους και μι-γάδας σφόδρα εμπείρους είναι των επών αυτού, πολλά των άλλων άγνοοΰντας των ΈΛΑηνικών, ενίους δε καί των σφόδρα μακράν διωκισ μενών οπότε καί παρ' Ίνδοίς φασιν άδεσθαι την Όμηρού ποίησιν, μεταβαλόντων3 αυτήν εις την σφετεραν διάλεκτόν τε καί φωνήν, ώστε καί Ίνδοι των μεν άστρων των παρ' ή μιν πολλών είσιν άθεατοι* τας γάρ άρκτους ου φασι φαίνεσθαι παρ' αύτοΐς· τών δε Πριάμου παθημάτων καί τών 'Ανδρομάχης και 'Εκάβης θρήνων καί οδυρμών καί τής Άχιλλεως τε καί 'Έκτορος άνδρείας ούκ άπείρως εχουσιν. τοσοΰτον ίσχυσεν ενός άνδρός μουσική· καί δοκεΐ εμοιγε τή δυνάμει ταάτη τάς τε Σειρήνας ύπερβα-λεσθαι καί τον Όρφεα. τό γάρ λίθους τε καί
1	επαίνων Capps : επιων or επιον.
2	αγαται with BL* :· άγασθαι.
3	μεταβαλόντων with Ρ :	μεταβαλλόντων II, μεταλαβόντων
ITEM.
city, . . . we should fall down and worship him as a holy and wondrous and delightful creature, hut should say to him that there is no man of that kind among us in our city, nor is it lawful for such a in;in to arise among· us, and we should •send him away to another city, after pouring myrrh down over his head and crowning him with fillets pf wool . .
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Furthermore. Plato himself in praising Homer s poesy for its charm admires the man exceedingly.1 Indeed, without divine favour, without inspiration of the Muses and Apollo, it is simply impossible for poetry to be created which is so lofty and magnificent, and withal so sweet,'- as to enthral for so many rears, not merely men who have the same tongue and language as the poet, but even many of alien race, yes, so that not only men who speak two languages and are of mixed stock, though unacquainted with much else that is Greek, are very familiar with Homer’s verses, but even some who live very far away. For example, it is said that Homer’s poetry is sunt; even in India, where they have translated it into their own speech and tongue. The result is that, while the people of India have no chance to behold many of the stars in our part of the world—for example, it is said that the Bears are not visible in their country—still they are not unacquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the laments and wailings of Andromache and Hecuba, and the valour of both Achilles and Hector : so remarkable has been the spell of one man’s poetry ! It even seems to me that by this power of his he has surpassed both the Sirens and Orpheus. For in
(Shorey). Though Plato does not name Homer in either passage, Din is presumably correct in his identification, for Plato (op. cit. 607 a) calls Homer the first of tragedians.”
1	Plato's admiration for Homer is attested by many passages, but nowhere more strikingly than in Republic 595 b, 'Ρητέον, ην δ’ ίγώ, καίτοι φιλία ye τις pe «αι αΐδώϊ ex παιδός ίχουσα ncpl Όμηρου άποκωλν€ΐ λέγειν, “ Ι must speak oilt,” Ι said, “ though a certain love and reverence for Homer that has possessed me from a boy would stay me from speaking” (Shorey).
2	Dio here reverts to the doctrine of Democritus (§ 1).
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φυτά και θηρία κηλεΐν καί άγειν τί εστιν ετερον η τό βαρβάρους ανθρώπους ασυνετούς τής 'Ελληνικής φωνής ούτως άγαν χειρώσασθαι, μήτε τής γλώτ-της μήτε των πραγμάτων εμπείρους όντας υπέρ ω ν ο Aoyos·, αλλά άτεχνώς καθάπερ, οΐμαι, προς κιθάραν κηλουμενους; ηγούμαι δε εγωγε πολλούς καί των αμαθέστερων ετι βαρβάρων το γε όνομα άκηκοεναι τό Όμηρου, ο τι δε δηλοΐ, τούτο μή είδεναι σαφώς, είτε ζώον είτε φυτόν είτε πράγμα ετερον.1
9	Ου μήν άλλα και τον βίον επαινεσαι τις αν1 2 του άνδρός πολύ μάλλον τής ποιήσεως. το γαρ εν πενία διαγενεσθαι καί άλώμενον και τοσοΰτον απο των ποιημάτων πορίζοντα όσον άποζήν θαυμαστής ανδρείας καί μεγαλοφροσύνης· ετι δε τό μηδαμού γεγραφει·αι τό αυτού3 όνομα, αλλά μηδε εν τή ποιήσει αυτού* μνησθήναι, καίτοι των άλλων απάντων, όπόσοι τινα εδοξαν εχειν δύναμιν ή περί ποίησιν ή καταλογάδην συγγράφοντες, καί πρώτον καί τελευταϊον τό εαυτών όνομα γραφόντων,5 πολλών δε καί εν αύτοϊς τοις Aoyoi? τε καί ποιήμασιν, ώσπερ 'Εκαταΐός τε καί 'Ηρόδοτο? καί Θουκυδί-10 δης, ούτος μεν ουν6 ούχ άπαξ μόνον εν αρχή τής
1	είτε φυτον είτε πράγμα ετερον Emperius :	είτε πράγμα
ετερον είτε φυτόν.
2	τις αν Emperius : τινας.	3 αΰτον Emperius : αντοΰ.
4	ποιήσει αυτού Emperius : αυτού (or αυτόν) ποιήσει.
5	γραφόντων Dindorf, εγγραφόντων Emperius: συγγραφόντων.
β ουν deleted by Arnim.
1	Dio may well have in mind his own experiences as a wanderer during his long exile, ( f. also Or. 47. 5, where he says I lomcr was glad to get twenty-five drachmas by begging.
2	Dio might have pointed to the fact that Hesiod, who used
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what respect it a greater feat to cast a spell upon stones and trees and wild beasts and to make them follow than to have mastered so completely men of alien race who do not understand the Hellenic speech, men who have acquaintance with neither the poet’s tongue nor the deeds of which his poem tells, but are, as I believe, simply enchanted by a lyre ? Moreover, I believe that many barbarians who are still more ignorant than those men of India have heard the name of Homer, if nothin·»· more, though they have no clear notion what it signifies, whether animal or vegetable or something eke still.
However that may he. Homer’s life deserves praise much more than his verse. For example, his having lived in poverty, a wanderer, and making from his poems only enough to sustain life is evidence of remarkable fortitude and nobility of soul 1 :	and
besides, his never having writ ten his name anywhere, yes, never having· even reform] to himself anywhere in his poetry, though all other writers with any reputation for skill in com posing cither verse or prose write their names both at the beginning- and at the end. and many even in the body of their works,2 both prose and verse. Take, for example, Hecataeus3 and Herodotus and Thucydides, Thucydides, in fact, solemnly affirming, not merely once at the beginning
the same metre as Homer and was regarded by some of the ancients as Homer's contemporary, recorded his own name (Theogony 22) and supplied information as to his home and family. See also p. 381, n. 4.
3	Hecataeus of Miletus, who flourished about the end of the sixth century b.c., was a pioneer in the fit-id of history. Only fragments of his work remain. The truth of Dio’s statement, however, is borne out by frag. 882 (Miiller, F.J1.G.) : “ Hecataeus of Miletus thus speaks.”
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ιστορίας, άλλα πολλάκις διαμαρτυρόμενος καθ' έκαστον χειμώνα και θέρος δτι ταΰτα ξυνεγραφε Θουκυδίδης. 6 Se ούτως άρα ελευθέριος1 ην και μεγαλόφρων ώστε ούδαμοΰ φανησεται της ποιη-σεως αυτόν μεμνημενος, άλλα τω δντι ωσττερ οι προφηται των θεών εξ άφανοΰς και άδυτον ποθεν φθεγγόμενος.
11	"Οτι δε και ωφέλιμα πάντα και χρήσιμα εγραφε, τα μεν άλλα ει διεξίοι τις, πολύ αν εργον εΐη, ὅσα πεποίηκε περί αρετης και κακίας· περί δε τών βασιλέων εν βραχεί ρητεον2 οίους φησι δεΐν είναι. ον γάρ αν επαινη τών βασιλέων, Au μητιν ατα-λαντόν φησιν είναι και διοτρεφεας άπαντας τούς αγαθούς βασιλείς και τον Μίνα», μεγίστην επί δικαιοσύνη δόξαν εχοντα παρά τοΐς "Υόλλησι, του Αιός όμιλητην τε και μαθητην είναι φησιν, ως πρώτον δη καί μεγιστον απάντων εκείνον βασιλέα καί μόνον αυτόν επιστάμενον καί παραδιδόντα την βασιλικήν τέχνην, καί τούς άγαθούς βασιλείς δέον προς εκείνον βλέποντας κατευθυνειν την άρχην, άφομοιοϋντας, ως δυνατόν εστιν άνθρώποις, θεώ
12	τον αυτών τρόπον, το δε τοΰ Αιός ήθος καί την βασιλείαν οποία τις ην,3 εν πολλοις μεν άλλοις ποιεΐ φανερόν, ως δ’ εν βραχεί περιλαβόντα είπείν την δύναμιν αυτού καί την διάνοιαν δηλοΐ πολλάκις, άεί ποτε αυτόν ούτως όνομάζων, πατήρ άνδροιν τε θεών τε· ως δέον την τών βασιλέων
1 ελευθέριος Ιlertlein : ελεύθερος.
2	ρητεον added by Post, ερώ by Ueiske.
3	ήν] εΐη Sonny, έστι Gasda.
1 The work of Thucydides was organized by winters
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of his history, but many times, in connexion with each winter and summer,1 “ Thucydides composed this.” Homer, on the contrary, was so liberal and magnanimous that nowhere in his poetry will he be found to refer to himself, but in fact, like the prophets of the gods, he speaks, as it were, from the invisible, from somewhere in the inmost sanctuary.2
Again, since everything Horner wrote is both beneficial and practically serviceable, if one were to renew all he has said on the subject of virtue and vice, it would be a vast undertaking : however, on the subject of kings a brief statement must be made as to what he says they should be like. Whenever, for instance, he praises any king, he calls him “ the peer of Zeus in wisdom ” ; and all the «ood kings are “ Zeus-nurtured ” : and Minos, who has the highest reputation among· the Greeks for justice, he says is both the associiite and pupil of Zeus,3 his idea being that Minos was the first and greatest king of all, and the only one who himself understood and handed down the art of king-ship, and also that good kings should shape their course with an eye to Minos, patterning their own conduct after a god, so far as humanly possible. Moreover, the poet makes manifest the character of Zeus and the nature of his kingship in a multitude of ways, but, to put it briefly and succinctly, hr* frequently indicates his power and disposition by the constant epithet. “ father of gods and of men,” the notion being that the care exercised
and summers, the summer being the season for active warfare.
2	Cf. Or. SO. 34.
3	Odyssey 19. 178-179: ἔνθα τε Mivcus ει·νεωρος βασίλευε Διὰ? μεγάλου όαριστής. Cf. Or. 4·. 39-40.
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επιμέλειαν πατρικήν και κηδεμονικήν είναι μετ εύνοιας και φιλίας και μιβεποτε άλλως προσήκον ανθρώπων προίστασθαί τε καί άρχειν ή άγαπώντα και προνοοΰντα, οπότε ό Ζ.εύς ούχ υπέρόρα πατήρ ανθρώπων καλείσθαι.
3G8
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by kino-s should be that of a solicitous father, accompanied by kindness and affection, and thaf he should never lead and govern men in any other way than with love and protective care, since Zeus does not disdain being called men’s father.
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This little tribute to Socrates is presumably the prelude to some longer discussion. It affords no clue as to either the occasion or the place where the speed) was delivered, hut the speaker’s rather scornful treatment of the sophists, who occupy fully one-third of the piece, and his affectionate regard for Socrates point dearly to some date subsequent lo Dio’s exilt·.
Hippias of Elis, Gorgias of Leontini, Polns, and rrotlicus are all familiar figures among the sophists who nunc such ;t stir in Greece toward the close of the fifth century u.c. All mala· their appearand- in the pages of Plato, Hippias ond Gorgias having provided the titles for three of his dialogues. One might wonder why Dio refrains from naming “ the man from Abdcra ’’ (§ J). Abdera’s fame may he .said to rest upon that of two of her native sons, Democritus, the famous philosopher, and Protngoras, no less famous as a sophist. In spite of the verb φιλοσόφων in § i\ we infer that it is the latter whom Dio lias in mind, for what he has to say suits Protagoras better than Democritus, and also ho would naturally take his place beside the four sophists already mimed. Like them, he figures prominently in Plato's dialogues, and one of then» bears his name.
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54. ΠΕΡΙ ΣΩΚΓΑΤΟΥΣ
'Ιππίας ο ’IIAetos- καί Γοργίας 6 Αεοντΐνος καί Πώλος· καί Πρόδικος· οι σοφία ται χρόνον τινα ήνθησαν iv τfj Έλλαδι και θαυμαστής ετυγχανον φήμης, ου μόνον iv ταΐς άλλαις πόλεσιΐ’, άλλα και iv τή λόπάρτη και παρ' Άθηναίοις, και χρήματα πολλά συνελεξαν, δημοσία τε παρά των πόλεων1 και παρά δυναστών τινων και βασιλέων και Ιδιωτών, ως έκαστος εχοι δυνάμεως. ελεγον δε πολλούς μεν λόγους, νουν δε ου κ έχοντας ούδε βραχύν άφ' ών εστιν, οΐμαι, χρίσματα πορίζειν καί ανθρώπους ηλιθίους άρεσκειν. άλλος δε τις άνήρ 'Αβδηρίτης ούχ όπως άργυριον παρ' ετερων ελάμβανεν, αλλά και διεφθειρε την ουσίαν την αύτοΰ συχνήν ουσα ν και άπώλεσε φιλοσοφώ ν, άναισθήτως δήλον ότι, καί ζητών ών2 ούδεν όφελος αύτώ.
1	πόλεων Reiskt* : πολιτών.
2	ών added by Keiske.
1	Sparta and Athens are no doubt given special mention because they were the leading cities of that day. It is, however, surprising to hear that Sparta was hospitable toward the sophists, for they were a subversive influence and Sparta was noted for its .suspicion of outsiders in general.
2	Tradition lias much to say regarding their love of wealth and their success in attaining it.
3	Their ability to ” make the worse appear the better 372
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The sophists, Hippias of Elis and Gordias of Leontini and Polus and Prodicus, flourished in Greece for some time and won marvellous acclaim, not alone in the* cities at large, hut even in Sparta and Athens,1 and they amassed much wealth, each according to his ability, both by public grant from the several states and also from certain princes and kings and men in private life.2 But though they made many speeches, their speeches were devoid of sense, even the slightest—the kind of speech from which, no doubt, it is possible to make money and to please simpletons ! 3 But there was another, :i native of Abdera, who, far from acquiring money from others, nut only was steadily ruining· hi* own estate, which was a large one, hut finally lost it by pursuing- philosophy, foolishly, it is plain to see, and seeking after what was of no material advantage to him.4
cause ” was notorious. It was effectively satirized by Aristophanes in the Clouds.
1 Dio must have had in mind Plato's Ilippias MaiorQS-2 υ— 29" λ, the theme and spirit of which are strikingly similar. However, his memory of the passage is faulty, for what he records about “ a certain man of Abdera ” (Protagoras) Plato relates about the philosopher Anaxagoras, and he expressly classes Protagoras with the sophists Gorgias and Prodicus as having made from sophistic more money than any other craftsman whatsoever.
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3	*Wv δέ καί Σωκράτης Αθήνησι πένης άνηρ καί δημοτικός, ουδέ οντος υπό της πενίας αναγκαζο-μβνος ούθέν λαμβάνειν καίτοι γυναίκα άΐχεν ου μισούσαν άργύριον καί παΐδας δεομένους διατροφής και των νέων λέγεται τοΐς πλουσιωτατοις συνεΐναι, ών φασιν ένίους μηδενός απλώς φείδεσθαι προς αυτόν, ην δέ τάλλα τω τρέπω κοινός καί φιλάνθρωπος, καί παρεΐχεν αυτόν τοΐς βουλομένοις προσιέναι1 καί διαλέγεσθαι, περί τε την αγοράν τα πολλά διατριβών καί εις τάς παλαίστρας είσιών καί προς ταΐς τραπέζαις καθεζόμενος—ώσπερ οι τα ώνια τα φαύλα δεικνύντες εν τη αγορά καί περιφέροντες επί τάς θυρας—ει τις άρα εθελησει πυθέσθαι τι καί άκούσαι των νεωτέρων η των πρεσβυτέρων, οι μεν ούν πολλοί των δυνατών καί ρητόρων προσεποιούντο μηδέ όράν αυτόν ο δε προσελθών, οισπερ οι προσπταίσαντες, άλγησας ταχύ άπηλλάττετο.
4	Άλλα δη τών μεν θαύμαζομένων εκείνων σοφιστών έκλελοίπασιν οι λόγοι καί ούδέν η τα ονόματα μόνον έστιν οι δέ τού Σωκράτους, ούκ οΐδ’ όπως, διαμένουσι καί διαμενοϋσι τον άπαντα χρόνον, τούτον μεν αυτού2 γράφαντος η καταλιπόντος ούτε σύγγραμμα ούτε διαθηκας. ετελεύτα γάρ ό
1	προσιέναι I’flllfrk : προσειναι.
2	τούτου μεν αύτοΰ with ΙΊΠ , του δι’ αύτοΰ Geel: τούτου
δέ ΒλΙ.
< [f. Crlto 1 1 κ 15 it. t'rilias and Alcibiades also were >ng· tin- wealthy admirers of Socrates.
Athletic schools.
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this ,state-I
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And there was also Socrates, a poor man at Athens and a man of the people, who also was not driven by his poverty to accept anything : and yet he had a wife who had no hatred for money, and also sons who required support, and. besides, he is said to have associated with the wealthiest among1 the young men, some of whom are reported to have begrudged him literally nothing.1 However, he was in general sociable in his nature and a lover of his kind, and in particular he made himself accessible to all who wished to approach and converse with him, not only spending his time for the most part about the marketplace, but visiting the palacstras 2 and sitting· clown near the tables of the money-changers—quite like the people who display their petty wares in the market or peddle them from door to door—on the chance that some one, whether young or old. might wish to ask some question and hear his answer. Now then, most of the influential persons and professional speakers pretended not even to see him : but whoever of that description did approach him. like those who have struck something with their foot, got hurt and speedily departed.
However, while the words of those sophists, who won .such admiration, have perished and nothing remains but their names alone,3 the words of Socrates, for some strange reason, still endure and will endure for all time, though he himself did not write or leave behind him either a treatise or a will. In fact,
ment; but, though surprisingly little of the work of the sophists is extant to-day, we have a few samples, e.g., the Encomium of Helen by Gorgias (ef. Van Hook, Isocrates, Vol. Ill, L.C\L.). a fragment of a funeral oration by the same author, and a treatise, On the Art, preserved in the Hippocratic corpus, but attributed to Protagoras by Gomperz.
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άνηρ άόιάθετος την τε σοφίαν καί τα χρήματα, άλλα ουσίαν μεν ούκ είχεν, ώστε όημευθηναι— καθάπερ ε’ίωθε γίγνεσθαι επί1 των καταόικασθεν-των—οι λόγοι όε τω όντι εόημευθησαν, μά ΔΓ ούχ υπ’ εχθρών, άλλα υπό των φίλων ούόεν μέντοι ηττον καί νυν φανερών τε ον των καί τιμωμένων οΛιγοι ξυνιάσι καί μετεχουσιν.
1	em added by Reiske.
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Socrates died intestate as to both his wisdom and his estate. Yet though lie had no estate that could be made public property through confiscation—as is commonly done in the case of men who have been condemned as criminals—his words in reality have been made public property, not by foes, God knows, but by his friends : nevertheless, though they are even now not only accessible for all but also held in high esteem, few understand them and partake of their wisdom.
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Lv his thirteenth discourse (§ 31) Dio speaks of having driven instruction during his exile to groups of two and three. The document before us, if not actually a stenographic report of such a proceeding, at least portrays the method employed by Dio. Similar examples have been met already in Or. 21, 25, and 2ti. In these, and in others like them to be met later, just as in sorm* dialogm-s of Plato, there is at first a lively debate between tvaeher and pupil, after which the teacher takes possession of the field and expounds his doctrine with little or no interruption from the pupil. The text of Dio, however, .does not reveal the identity of speakers other than the master himself. This may be regarded as a token that the dialogue is an authentic transcript of an actual experience, thr reporter having been concerned to preserve a record of what was said and the pupil involved in the discussion being considered of too little consequence to deserve to have his name recorded. Dio certainly understood the psychological advantage that I’lato derived from using real persons as the participants in his dialogues and calling them by name (ef. § tJ), and it is hard to believe that if Dio’s dialogues were men* literary fictions he would have failed to avail himself of that advantage.
The therm- of the present Discourse is that Socrates acquired his art as a teacher from Homer. The anonymous interlocutor is sceptical on that point, objecting that Socrates never met Homer, fnul also calling· attention to the wide difference between the function of the poet and that of the philosopher. After successfully demolishing these objections, Dio proceeds to note certain points of resemblance between Homer and Socrates—their modesty, their scorn of 378
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wealth, their interest in ethical problems, th< or similes as vehicles of instruction, and employing specific human beings to illus vices. To this la.st-named point Dio devot his dialogue. His arguments seem to have : for there is no rejoinder.
?ir use of parables their method of trate virtues and ;-.s fully a third of silenced his pupil.
.5. ΠΕΡΙ ΟΜΗΡΟΥ ΚΑΙ ΣΩΚΡΑΤΟΤΣ
Έπεί φαίνη καί τάλλα Σωκράτους ών έπαινέτηξ καί τον άνδρα εκπληττόμενος εν τοΐς λόγοις, έχεις μοι ειπεϊν οτ ου μαθητης γέγονε των σοφών ώσπερ Φειδίας μεν 6 άγαλματοποιός 'Πγίου,1 IIολυγνωτος δε ό ζωγράφος καί ο αδελφός άμφω του πατρός Άγλαοφέύντος, Πυθαγάρου δε Φερεκυδης λέγεται διδάσκαλος γενέσθαι, \\υθαγόρας δε Έμπεδοκλέ-ους καί ετέρων καί των άλλων δε των πλείστων έχομεν είπεϊν τούς διδασκάλους των ενδόξων άν-δρών, οτ ω έκαστος συγγενόμενος λόγου άξιος εγένετο, δίχα γε 'Hρακλείτου του Έφεσιού καί 'Ησιόδου του ’Ασκραίου. ό μεν γάρ φησιν ποι-μαίνων έν τω Έλικοη’ΐ παρά των Μουσών λαβεΐν“ εν δάφνης ο ζ ευ την ποίησιν, ίνα μη πράγματα έχοιμεν ζητούν τες αυτού τον διδάσκαλον 'Ηράκλειτος δέ έτι γενναιότερου αυτός εξευρεΐν1 2 3 την τού παντός φυσιν όποια τυγχάνει ουσα, μηδενός διδάξαντος, Ή γιου Ο. Μ filler : ηπον or Ιππον.
2 λαβεΐν Λ mini : ελαβεν.
3 εξευρεΐν Reiske : εξεΰρε or εξενρεν.
1	Pansanias (S. U. 10) associates llegias with Ageladas, the reputed teacher of Phiidias^B
2	Aristophon. (T. Plato, (Jurying 448 b.
3	Only a few words of his are extant. His date is such that he might have influenced Pythagoras. However, the ancients were fond of setting up such relationships.
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Interlocutor. Since* you make it evident that on general grounds you are an admirer of Socrates and also that you are filled with wonder at the man as revealed in his words, you can tell me of which among the sages lie was a pupil ; just as, for example, Pheidias the sculptor was a pupil of Mejias.1 and Polygnotus the painter and his brother 2 were both pupils of their father Aglaophon, and Pherecvdes3 is said to have been a teacher of Pythagoras, and Pythagoras in turn «α teacher of Empedocles and so forth. And indeed we are able to name tlu* teachers of most other famous men—and to tell through association with whom each became noteworthy·—with the exception of Heracleitus of Ephesus and Hesiod of Ascra. For, lo spare us the trouble of seeking for his teacher, Hesiod says he received his poetic gift from the Muses in a branch of laurel as he was tending his flocks on Helicon,4 while Heracleitus with even more graciousness says that he himself discovered what the nature of the universe really is without anybody’s
4	Cf. Theogony 22-23. Hesiod is the first Γ-reek writer to supply autobiographical information. The little mountain hamlet of Ascra, north of Helicon, owes its fame solely to its having been his home and to his uncomplimentary words about it in JI orAs and Days 640 : “Ασκρ-η, χΰμα κακή, Oepei άργαλίτ), ovSe ποτ έσθλή.
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καί γενέσθαι παρ' αύτοΰ σοφός. 'Ομήρου μεν γάρ, ώσπερ τα άλλα τα περι αυτόν, καί τοΰτο άδηλον τοΐς "ΕΛΑϊ^σο'. ό δέ Σωκράτης ότι μεν παΐς ών εμάνθανε1 την του πατρός τέχνην άκηκόαμεν τον δε της σοφίας αύτοΰ διδάσκαλον ούτως ωφελίμου και καλής γενομένης συ ήμΐν σαφώς είπε καί μη φθονήσης.
3	Δ. Άλλα τοΰτό γε οΐμαι 7τολλοΐς είναι σαφές, όστις έμπειρος άμφοΐν τοΐν άνδροΐν, ότι Σωκράτης τό γε αληθές 'Ομήρου μαθητής γέγονεν, ούχ ώσπερ ενιοί φασιν Αρχελάου.
Καί πώς ο ιόν τε τον μήτε ζνγγενόμενον 'Ομήρω μήτε ίδόντα πώποτε, άλλα τοσούτοις ετεσιν ύστερον γενόμενον 'Ομήρου φάναι μαθητήν;
Δ. Τί δε ; όστις καθ’ "Ομηρον εγένετο, μηδέν δέ ήκουσε τών 'Ομήρου επών ή άκουων μηδενί προσέσχε τον νοΰν, έσθ’ όπως φησομεν εκείνον 'Ομήρου μαθητήν;
Ούδαμώς.
4	δ. Ουκουν άτοπον τον μήτε ζνγγενόμενον μήτε Ιδόντα, τής δέ ποιήσεως ζυνέντα τής 'Ομήρου καί τής όλης διανοίας έμπειρον γενόμενον μαθητήν 'Ομήρου λεγεσθαν ή ουδέ ζηλωτήν ούδένα ούδενός φήσεις τών μή συγγενομένων;
Oύκ1 2 έγωγε.
Α. Eΐπερ ονν ζηλωτής, καί μαθητής εΐη αν. 6
1 After ΐμάνθανε Davis deletes λιθοξόος.
* Ονκ added by Warmington.
1	Fire had figured to some extent in the doctrine of earlier Milesian philosophers, but the importance which Heracleitus attached to ii in a way justifies his proud boast.
2	His father Sophroniscns was a carver of statues. Accord-
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teaching him, and that he became wise by his own efforts.1 As for Homer, this point, like everything else connected Avith him, is obscure to the Greeks. But while we have heard that Socrates as a boy studied the calling of his father,2 be so «rood as to tell us clearly who was his teaeher in the wisdom which has proved so helpful and noble.
Dio. Why, this is plain, I imagine, to many people, provided the}' are familiar with both men, namely, that Socrates is in truth a pupil of Homer, «and not of Archelaiis, as some «.ay.3
Itit. And how can it possibly be said that the man who neither met Homer nor ever saw him, but lived so many years later, was a pupil of Homer ?
Dio. \\That of it ? Supposing a man lived in Homer’s day but had heard none of the poetry of Homer, or, if he had heard, had given none of it his attention, shall we be able to say ht* was a pupil of Homer ?
Int. By no means.
Dio. Then it is not absurd that the man who neither met nor saw Homer and yet understood his poetry and became familiar with all his thought should be called «ι pupil of Homer : or will you go so far as to maintain that no one can be a zealous follower of anyone with whom he has never been associated ?
Int. Not I.
Dio. Then, if a follower, he would also be a pupil.
ing to tradition a group of the Graces carved by Socrates stood near the entrance to the Acropolis.
3	Diogenes Laertius (2. 1ΰ) reports that Archelaiis was a pupil of Anaxagoras and a teacher of Socrates. His tenet that ethical standards an* due, not to Nature, but to convention is certainly diametrically opposed to the philosophy of Socrates.
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γάρ ζήλων τινα όρθώς επίσταται δήπου εκείνον όποΐος ήν και μιμούμενος τα έργα και τους λογους ως οΐόν τε επιχειρεί όμοιον αυτόν άποφαίνειν.
5	ταντό δε τούτο και 6 μαθητής ποιεΐν εοικε· μιμούμενος τον διδάσκαλον και προσεχών αναλαμβάνει την τέχνην, το δε όραν και ξννεΐναι ονδεν εστι προς το μανθάνειν πολλοί γάρ και όρώσι τους αύλητάς και ξννεισι και άκονονσιν όσημεραι, και ουδ’ αν εμφνσήσαι τοΐς αύλοΐς δυναιντο, οΐ αν μη επί τέχνη μηδε προσεχοντες ξννώσιν. άλλ’ ει γε δυσωπη μαθητην Όμηρου τον Σ,ωκράτην καλεΐν, ζηλωτην δε μόνον, ουδέ ν μοι διοίσε ι.
6	Έμοι μεν ούχ ηττον παράδοξον τοΰτο εκείνου δοκεΐ. "Ομηρος μεν γάρ ποιητης γεγονεν οΐος ούδεις άλλος· Σωκράτης δε φιλόσοφος.
Δ. ΕΓεν όντως μεν ουδέ ’Αρχίλοχον ειποις αν Όμηρον ζηλωτήν, οτι μή τω αύτω μετρώ κεχρηται εις όλην την πυίησιν, αλλ’ ετεροις το πλέον, ουδέ Στησίχορον, οτι εκείνος μεν επη εποίει, Στησίχορος δε μελοποιός ην.
7	Ναι· τοΰτο γε άπαντες φασιν οι "Ελληνες, Στησίχορον Όμηρου ζηλωτήν γενεσθαι καί σφόδρα γε εοικεναι κατά την ποίησιν. Σωκράτης δε κατά τί σοι δοκεΐ Όμήρω. εοικεναι;
Δ. Τό μεν πρώτον καί μεγιστον κατά το ήθος, ουδέτερος γάρ αντοΐν άλαζών ην ουδέ αναιδής, 1
1	The anonymous treatise, de SubUmitate (13. 3), calls both Stesichorus and Archilochus “ most Homeric,” and Simonides (frag, (il) says that Homer and Stesichorus “sang to the peoples.” Archilochus, the reputed inventor of iambic 384
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For whoever really follows any one surely knows what that person was like, and by imitating his acts and words he tries as best he can to make himself like him. But that is precisely, it seems, what the pupil does—by imitating his teacher and paying heed to him he tries to acquire his art. On the other hand, seeing people and associating with them has nothing to do with the process of learning. For instance, many persons not only see pipers but associate with and hear them every day, and yet they could not even blow on the pipes unless they associate with the pipers for professional ends and pay strict heed. However, if you shrink from calling Socrates a pupil of Homer, but would prefer to call him just a follower., it will make no difference to me.
Int. Why, to my way of thinking, the one seems no less surprising than the other. For Ilomer has proved to be a poet without a peer, whereas Socrates is a philosopher.
Dio. Very well ; on that principle you would not call even Archilochus a follower of Homer, because he has not used the same metre as Homer’s for all his poetry but lias used other metres for the most part : nor would you call Stesiehorus his follower either, because, while Homer composed epic poetry, Stesi-chorus was a melic poet.1
Int. Yes I would ; all the Greeks agree on this, that Stesiehorus was a follower of Homer, and indeed is very like him in his poetic art. But wherein does Socrates seem to you to resemble Homer ?
Dio. First and foremost, he resembles him in his character ; for neither of the two was boastful or
verse, used a variety of metres, his nearest approach to the verse of Homer being the elegiac distich.
VOL. IV	o
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ώσπερ οι αμαθέστατοι των σοφιστών. "Ομηρος μεν yap ούδέ όπόθεν ήν είπεΐν ήξίωσεν ουδέ ώντινων γονέων ούδέ οστις αντος εκαλείτο, άλλα οσον επ έκείνω και το δνομα ήγνοοΰμεν αν του γράφαντος 8 την Ίλιάδα και την ’Οδύσσειαν. Σωκράτης δέ την μεν πατρίδα ούχ οΐός τ’ ήν άποκρύφασθαι διά το μέγεθος και το σφοδρά ενδόξους είναι τάς ’Αθήνας και των *Ελλἡνα»Γ αρχειν κατ’ εκείνον τον χρόνον ούδέν δε πώποτε εΐπεν υπέρ αύτοΰ μέγα ουδέ προσεποιείτο σοφίαν ουδέ μίαν, καίτοι του 'Απόλλωνος χρήσαντος ως είη σοφώτατος 'Ι',λλήνων καί βαρβάρων, τελευταίοι· δέ ουδέ τούς λόγους αντος1 κατέλιπε γράφας, και ταύτη γε υπερέβαλε τον "Ομηρον, ιόσπερ γάρ τό ο νο μα το εκείνου παρ’ ετέρων άκουοντες ίσμεν, οϋτω καί τούς λόγους τούς Σωκράτυυς άλλων καταλιπόντων. ούτως άγαν κεκολασμένω ή στη ν καί έσωφρονείτην άμφω τω άνδρε.
Ο ’Έπειτα ύπερεΐδον κτήσεως χρημάτων ομοίως Σωκράτης τε καί "Ομηρος, προς δέ τούτοις υπέρ των αύτών έσπουδαζέτην καί έλεγέτην, ο μέν διά της ποιήσεοις, υ δέ καταλογάδην περί αρετής ανθρώπων καί κακίας καί περί2 αμαρτημάτων καί κατορθωμάτων καί περί αλήθειας καί απάτης και όπως δοξάζουσιν οι πολλοί καί όπως έπίστανται οι φρόνιμοι.
Και μήν είκάσαι και παραβαλεΐν ίκανώτατοι ήσαν.
Ύοΰτο μέν θαυμαστόν, ει ταΐς 'Ομήρου παρα-βολαΐς πυράς καί άνέμων καί θαλάττης καί αετών
1 αντος Arnilil : αντον or αύτοΰ.
2 κακίας και περί Arnini s περί κακίας και.
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brazen, as the most ignorant of the sophists are. For instance, Homer did not even deign toftell whence he came, or who were his parents, or what lie himself was called. On the contrary, so far as lie was concerned we should not even know the name of the man who wrote the Iliad and the Odyssey. As for Socrates, while lie could not make a secret of his fatherland because of its greatness and because Athens was exceedingly famous and dominated the Greeks at that period, yet he never said anything boastful about himself or laid claim to any wisdom, and yet Apollo had solemnly declared that he was wisest anion·? all Greeks and barbarians.1 And finally. Socrates did not even put his words into writing and himself bequeath them to posterity, and in this he outdid Homer. lor just as we know the name of Homer by hearing it from others, so too we know the words of Socrates because others have left them to us.'- Thus both were exceedingly self-restrained ami modest.
Again, both Socrates and Homer alike scorned the acquisition of wealth. Besides, they both were devoted to the same ends and spoke about tin· same tilings, the one through the medium of his verse, the other in prose—human virtue and vice, actions wrong and actions right, truth and deceit, and how the masses have only opinions, while the wise have true knowledge.
Furthermore, they Mere most effective at making’ similes and comparisons.
Int. This is indeed surprising, if with Homer’s comparisons of fire and winds and sea and eagles and 1 2
1	Cf. Plato, Apology 21 A aveiXei’ ovv ή 11 υθία /ηγ’όα σοφώ-repov εἶναι.
2	Cf. Or. 54. 4.
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καί, ταύρων καί λεόντων και των άλλων, οΐς εκόσμησε την» ποίησιν "Ομηρος, σύ παραβαλεΐν αξιώσεις τούς Σωκράτους κεραμέας και τους1 σκυτοτόμους.
10	Δ. Εί'περ γε, ώ μακάριε, και την ’Αρχιλόχου άλώπεκα τοΐς λεουσι και ταΐς παρδάλεσι παρα-βάλλομεν και ούδεν η μη πολύ άποδεΐν φαμεν. άλλα γάρ ’ίσως καί των Χ)μηρού τα τοιαΰτα άπο-δοκιμάζεις, οπού μεμνηται φαρών η κολοιών η άκρίδων η δαλοΰ η τέφρας η κυάμων τε καί ερε-
11	βίνθων η λικμώντας ανθρώπους πεποίηκεν, άλλα ταΰτά σοι δοκεϊ τα φαυλότατα είναι των 'Ομηρον μόνους δε θαυμάζεις τούς λέοντος και τούς αετούς και τάς Σκύλλας και τούς Κύκλωπας, οΐς εκείνος εκηλει τούς αναίσθητους, ώσπερ αι τίτθαι τα παιδία διηγούμενοι την Αάμιαν. και μην ώσπερ "Ομηρος διά τε μύθων και ιστορίας επεχείρησε τούς άνθρώπους παιδεύειν, σφόδρα εργώδεις όντας παιδευθηναι, και Σωκράτης πολλάκις εχρητο τω τοιούτω, ποτε μεν σπουδάζειν όμολογών, ποτε δε παίζειν προσποιούμενος, τούτου ενεκεν ίν άνθρώπους ώφελοΐ2· ίσως δε προσεκρουσε τ οΐς μυθολόγοις και τ οΐς συγγραφεΰσ ιν.
12	Οι) τοίνυν ουδέ τούς περί Τ οργιάν η Πώλον η Ορασύμαχον η Πρόδικον η λΐενωνα η Κύθύφρονα η "Ανυτον η Άλκιβιάδην η Αάχητα μάτην εποίει λέγοντας, εξόν άφελεΐν τα ονόματα· άλλα ηδει
1 του? deleted by Dindorf.
2 Ιν ανθρώπους ώφελοΐ Arnim : άνθρώπους ώφελεΐ.
1 Archilochus was famed for his beast fables. Some 388
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bulls and lions and so forth, figures with which he adorned his poetry, you shall sec fit to compare the potters and cobblers of Socrates.
Dio. I shall, my dear fellow, since indeed wo compare the fox of Archilochus1 with tin; linns and leopards of Homer and declare it to ]><> not at all, or not much, inferior. However, perhaps you disapprove also of such Homeric similes as those in which he refers to .starlings or daws or locusts or a firebrand or ashes οι* beans and chickpeas, or the one in which he has depicted men winnowing2—perhaps those seem to you to lie the most inferior portions of Homer’s work, Avhile you admire only his lions and eagles and ScyUas and Cyclopes, with which lie was wont to beguile stupid people, just as nurses beguile children with tales of the Lamia.3 Indeed, just as Homer through myths and history undertook to instruct human beings, who are very troublesome to instruct, so also Socrates often used this sort of device, sometimes admitting that he was in earnest and sometimes pretending to he joking, with the aim of benefiting mankind—though in so doing he perhaps came into conflict with mvthologists and historians.4
Again, it was not without conscious purpose that he 5 represented Gordias or Polus or Thrasymachus or Prodicus or Mono or Euthyphro or Anytus or Alcibiades or Laches as .speaking, when he might have omitted their names : on the contrary, lie
fragments of his “ fox ” are found in Edmonds, Elegy and Iambus, II. ρ. 145, L.C.L.
2	Iliad 5. 499-500 and l.S. 588-502.
3	Lamia was supposed to be a disappointed mother who went about stealing children.
4	Because he took liberties with their material ?
5	Dio, like Lucian, here blends in one Socrates and Plato.
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τούτου καί μάλιστα όνήσων τούς ακούοντας, ει πως ξυνεΐεν από γάρ των λόγων τούς άνθρώττους και αιτο των ανθρώπων τούς λόγους ξυνοράν ου ραδιον άλλοις η τοΐς φιλοσόφοις καί τοΐς πίτταιδευμενοις. οι δε πολλοί μάτην οϊονται τα τοιαΰτα λεγεσθαι καί
13	όχλον1 άλλως και φλυαρίαν ηγούνται. Σωκράτης he ενόμιζεν, οσάκις μεν αλαζόνα άνθρωπον εισάγει, περί αλαζονείας λέγειν οπότε δε άναίσχυντον και βδελυρόν, περί αναίδειας καί βδελυρίας· οπότε δε άγνώμονα καί όργίλον, αγνωμοσύνης καί οργής άποτρεπειν. καί επί των άλλων ομοίως τα πάθη καί τα νοσήματα επ’ αυτών των ανθρώπων των εχομενων τοΐς πάθεσιν η τοΐς νοσημασι σαφεστερον εδείκνυεν όποΐά εστιν η ει τούς λόγους φιλούς ελεγε.
14	Δοκεΐ δε μοι καί τούτο παρ' Όμηρου λαβεΐν. καί γάρ εκείνος, όταν μεν διηγήται περί Δόλωνος, όπως μεν επεθύμησε των ίππων των Άχιλλεως, όπως δε τούς πολεμίους άποφεύγειν δυνάμενος εστη τού δόρατος εγγύς παγεντος καί ούδεν αυτόν ούνησε το τάχος, όπως δε εβάμβαινεν υπό τού δέους καί συνεκρότει τούς όδόντας, όπως δε ελεγε τοΐς πολεμίοις, ον μόνον ει τι ερωτωεν, άλλα καί υπέρ ών μηδείς επυνθάνετο—καί γάρ τούς ίππους εμήνυσε τούς Θρακικούς καί τον 'Ρήσον, ον ού-δείς ήδει άφιγμενον—ταΰτα δε λεγων ουτω σφοδρά εναργούς ου περί δειλίας ύμΐν καί φιλοδοξίας δοκεΐ διαλεγεσθαι;
1	όχλον] ΰθλον Meiser. 1 2
1 I.e., the remarks of the minor participants in the dialogue.
2 The JJolon episode is found in Iliad, 10. 29!)-464.
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kneAv that by this device most of all he would benefit his hearers, if perchance they grasped the point ; for to comprehend human beings from their words, or their words from human beings, is not an easy task for any but philosophers and educated persons. On the other hand, most men suppose that such items 1 are purposeless, and they regard them as mere vexation and nonsense. But Socrates held that, every time he int roduces a boastful man, he is speaking of boastfulness ; every time he introduces a shameless, loathsome man, he is speaking· of shamelessness and loathsomeness ; every time lie introduces an unreasonable, irascible man, he· is turning his hearers against unreason and anger. Moreover, in all other cases similarly ht* revealed the true nature of the passions and maladies of men in the persons of the very ones who were afflicted by the passions or the maladies more distinctly than if he were using· the words by themselves.
But it appears to me that he took this too from Homer. For example, when Homer tells about Dolon, how he conceived a longing for the horses of Achilles, and how, whi n ho might have fled from the enemy, he halted with his lance planted dose beside him and obtained no benefit from his fleet ness, and how his teeth chattered and struck together from terror, and how he talked to the enemy, not only when they asked him a question, but even on topics about which no one was inquiring—for instance, he gave information about the Thracian horses and about Rhesus, of whose arrival no one knew 2—by telling all this so very plainly does Homer not seem to you to be discoursing on cowardice and love of notoriety ?
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15	"Οταν δε περί τον Ηανδάρον, ως σννεχεε τάς σπονδάς, ελπίσας δώρα παρα Αλέξανδρον τον JIριάμον, καί ούτε άπεκτεινε τον λΐενελεων βαλών, καίτοι τοξότης ικανός είναι δοκών, και παραβάς τα όρκια τούς Τρώας άθνμοτερονς εποίησε προς τον πόλεμον μεμνημενονς αει της επιορκίας-
ννν δ’ όρκια πίστα
φενσάμενοι μαχόμεσθα- τω ον νν τι καλλιον εστι'
16	καί ον τρόπον άπεθανεν ον μετά πολύ την γλώτταν άποτμηθείς, πριν η καί λόγω φησαι τον ’Αλέξανδρον αντώ χάριν είδεναι- ταντα διεξιών όντως επιμελώς νπερ άλλον τον δοκεΐ λέγειν η δωροδοκίας καί άσεβείας καί τό ξνμπαν αφροσύνης; ος καί τοίς βελεσι κατηράτο καί ήπείλει διακλάσειν αντά καί κατακανσειν, ως φοβονμενων αντον τών βελών.
17	"Οταν δε περί Άσίον τον 'Ύρτάκον, ότι τον στρατηγού κελενσαντος εξω της τάφρον καταλιπεΐν τούς ϊππονς μόνος ονχ νπηκονσεν,
άλλα σύν αντοίσιν πελασεν νηεσσι θοησι νηπιος- ονδ' άρ ’έμελλε, κακός νπό κηρας άλνξας, ιπποισιν καί όχεσφιν άγαλλόμενος παρα νηών αφ άπονοστησειν προτί ’Ίλιον ηνεμόεσσαν
18	εις τοσαντην δνσχωρίαν τάφρον τε καί τείχονς καί νεών είσελαννων, οιτον γε μηδε τοΐς πεζούς ανν-ηνεγκε καταληφθείσιν νπό τών εναντίων, άλλα ολίγης έκβοηθείας γε νο με νη ς διεφθάρησαν οι πλεί- 2
2	Ibid. 7. 351-352. 4 Ibid. 5. 209-216. Iliad 12. 1HJ-115.
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3 Ibid. 5. 290-J'Mi. 5 Polydamas.
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And again, when he tells about Pandarus, how he violated thr truce in the hope of rewards from Alexander son of Priam, and how he not only failed to .lay Menelaus by his shot, althJu^h reputed to be an able bowman,1 hut also by violating the truce made the Trojans more discouraged as to the war through their constant recollection of their broken oaths—as witness these lines :
But now we fight as traitors to our oaths ;
On that account ’tis lot so well for us 2— and hoAv not much later his tongue was cui off and he died before ever Alexander could even put into Avorcls his gratitude to him 3—in recounting these things with such scrupulous attention to detail, does Homer appear to you to be talking of anything else than of bribe-taking and impiety and in general of folly ? Why, Pandarus even cursed his arrows and threatened to smash and burn them, as if the arrows were in fear of him !4
Take another example. When Homer says of Asius son of Hyrtacus that, after his commander6 had given orders to leave the horses outside the trench, he alone did not obey,
But with them neared the speed}' ships, the fool ! Nor was he fated, dodging the spirits dire,
To come again, exulting in team and car,
Back from the ships to wind-swept Ilium,6 driving into such difficult terrain amid trench and Avail and ships, where even the men on foot found it not to their advantage when caught by the foe. but most of them were slaughtered when a small rescue party 7
7	The “ small rescue party ” consisted of the two heroes Polypoetes and Leonteus. Cf. Iliad 12. 129-136.
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ους- 6 δε υπό των ίππων έπαιρόμενος και τω κάλλει του δίφρου ωετο1 μεν υπέρ το τείχος ελά-σειν, έτοιμος δε ήν εμβαλών εις την θάλατταν1 2 από του άρματος μάχεσθαι· άρ' ούν ου περί απείθειας και αλαζονείας τότε λέγειν φαίνεται;
ΙΙαλα; δε τουτοις παρατιθείς 1 Ιολυδάμαμτα κε-λεύοντα εύλαβηθηναι και μη διαβαίνειν την τάφρον, άμα μεν το πράγμα επιδεικνυντα ως επικίνδυνον, άμα δε τον οιωνόν τον γενόμενον αύτοΐς· άλλως μεν γόρ ούδενα ωετο άνεξεσθαι αύτοΰ λεγοντος, συν3 δε τω οίωνώ τάχ αν πεΐσαι τον 'Έκτορα* η τον Αεστορα τούς περί τον Α γαμεμνονα και4 τον Άχιλλεα λοιδορουμένους παύοντα της οργής καί π ρολεγοντα φανερέος τα συμβησόμενα αύτοΐς από της στάσεως, ύστεροί’ δε επιπληττοντα τω Άγα-μεμνονι ως άμαρτόντι και άναγκάζοντα δεΐσθαι του 'Αχίλλειος- η τον Όδυσσεα επανορθούμενον το αμάρτημα τοΰ 'Αγάμέμνονος, δι ου πείραν βουλό-μενος λαβεΐν τοΰ στρατού, πώς φεροιεν την τοΰ πολέμου τριβήν, ολίγου φυγεΐν αυτούς εποίησεν ου περί φρονησεως καί στρατηγίας καί μαντικής, προς δε τουτοις καιροΰ καί άκαιρίας εοικεν ύποτίθεσθαι;
Έν δε τη 'Οδύσσεια τα μεν άλλ' εώ, ενός δε μόνου μνησθήσομαι, τοΰ 'Αντινόου. τούτον γαρ άλαζονίστατον πεποίηκε των μνηστήρων καί ακο-λαστότατον ος πρώτον μεν κατεφρόνει τοΰ Όδυσ-σεως, οτι εκείνος μεν εν ράκεσιν ην, αυτός δε εν
1 ωετο Gft*l : ώί το or ως τότε.
2 τ ψ’ θάλατταν] τον χάρακα Ellipcrius.
3 συν (η·ι·Ι : εν.	4 καί Geel : η.
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issued from within the gate ; yet Asius, elated as he was by his horses and the beauty of his chariot, though thinking to drive past the Avail, was prepared to plunge into the sea and to fight from his chariot— think you not that Homer then is speaking of disobedience and boastfulness ?
On the other hand, when he contrasts with these Polydamas giving orders to be cautious and not to cross the trench, pointing now to the enterprise as a risky venture 1 and now to the omen they had had 2— for he felt that, while no one would listen to his words in any other way, perhaps by the omen he might persuade Hector ; or, to take another illustration, when, as Agamemnon and Achilles are reviling one another, Horner depicts Nestor as trying to make them cease their rage, and foretelling plainly what will befall them in consequence of their strife,3 and later upbraiding Agamemnon as being in the wrong and forcing him to entreat Achilles 1 ; or again, Odysseus setting right the blunder of Agamemnon 5 through which, while wishing to test the army to see how it stood the war’s delay, he almost brought about its flight—is it not likely that by scenes like these Homer is trying to give advice regarding prudence and generalship and prophecy, and, more than this, regarding tact and tactlessness ?
As for the Odyssey, while I shall omit all else, I shall recall just one character, Antinous. For Homer has portrayed him as the most braggart of the suitors and the most dissolute. For example, in the first place he scorned Odysseus because he was in rags,
1 Iliad 12. 60-79.	2 Ibid. 12. 210-229.
3 Ibid. 1.247-284.	4 Ibid. 9. 96-172.
5 Ibid, 2. 183-310 and 243-332.
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πολύ τελεί εσθήτι καί επινεν εκ χρυσών ποτηρίων, καί τούτων ούχ αύτοΰ, καί εδείπνει ττολυτελώς ούκ εκ των πατρώων, αλλά παρασιτών επ' οικίας αδέσποτου· και εφη μεν της Πηνελόπης έράν, έμίγνυτο δέ ταις δουλαις ταϊς τοΰ Όδυσσε'ως καί
21	ταλλα ην ακόλαστος1· τελευτών δε επεχείρει το£ευ-ειν, άπειρος ών τοζικης και τάς χεΐρας ούτως υπο τρυφής διεφθαρμένος ως μή δυνασθαι άπτεσθαι τής νευρ&ς ει μή τις επιχρίσειε στεαρ, καί ταυ τα τοΰ Όδυσσε'ως όριοντος καί της ερωμένης παροό-σης, εν άνθριυποις τοσούτοις, μηδ’ επιτεΐναι δυνά-μενος το τ όζον μηδέ όπως στήσει τους πελεκεις 6 Τηλέμαχος ζυνιείς. όμως' δε καί τούτον1 2 3 άπο-θανόντα έποίησεν ούκ εΐκή πληγεντα δια τοΰ λαιμού, ούχ όπου έτυχεν, ώσπερ αμελεί τον ΪΙάν-δαρον δια τής γλώττης. καί γάρ ει τύχη τινι συμβαίνει τα τοιαΰτα, όμως επί πολλών εστιν είπεΐν ότι τούτον μεν τον άνθρωπον δια τής γαστρός δει πληγεντα άποθανεΐν, τούτον δε δια τών αιδοίων, τούτον δε διά τοΰ στόματος.
22	Μή οΰν ύμΐν ει κη δοκεΐ "Ομηρος ότιοΰν λέγειν; ου τοίνυν ουδέ Σωκράτης άλλως έχρήτο τοΐς λόγοις ουδέ τοΐς παραδείγμασιν, ἀλλ’ Άνΰτω μέν δια-
1	οόχ ojs ιΐΊοι τών νυν after ακ·όλαστο? deleted by Crosby. Arniin retains, but suspects a lacuna following the phrase.
2	ό/Litus] όμοἴω? Casauhon, τέλος Arnim.
3	καί τούτον] τούτον καί Arnim.
1	E.g., Odyssey 17. 145-50-1·.
2	Ibid. 21. 170-1^7.
3 Ibid. 21. 122-12:!. Dio cither misunderstood—or forgot —the passage or else had a different version before him, for
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while Antinoiis himself in eostlv raiment was drinking from golden goblets—and those not his own—and was dining sumptuously, not on hfc father’s viands, but rather playing the parasite in a house that lacked a master1 :	moreover, while he professed to be
enamoured of Penelope, he was seducing the maidservants of Odysseus and behaving licentiously in geneva] : and he ended by attempting to draw the bow, though he was unacquainted with archery and his hands Avere so spoiled bv dainty living as not to be able to grasp the bow-string unless someone smeared it with tallow 2 ; and what is more, he did this in the sight of Odysseus and in the presence of the object of his wooing, in the midst of such a crowd of men, not even being· able to bend the bow. nor understanding how Telemachu^ was going to set up the axes.3 But fov all that, Homer caused this man also 4 to meet his death by a telling blow through the throat, instead of in some chance spot, just as, you remember, he caused Pandarns to be smitten through the tongue.5 For indeed if such things do take place by some chance, still in many instances it is possible to say that this man ought to die from a blow through the belly and that man through the genitals and another man through the month.
Well then, Homer does not seem to yon to say anything without a purpose, does he ? No more, then, did Socrates employ his words or illustrations at random : on the contrary, when conversing with
Homer is speaking of the wonder of the suitors, at the skill of Telemachus in what was to them a novel use of the axes.
4	Dio is .still thinking of the fate of Asius, slain by Ido-meneus with a thrust through the throat, as Antinoiis was slain by Odysseus.
5	Iliad 5/290-293.
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λεγόμενος βνρσεων εμεμνητο και σκυτοτόμων ει Se Ανσικλε ϊ όιαλεγοιτο,1 άμνίων καί κωδίω ν, Ανκωνι δε, δικών και σνκοφαντημάτων,2 Μενωνι δε τω Θετταλω ττερ'ι εραστών και ερωμένων.3
1	προβάτων και καπήλων after διαλέγοιτο deleted by Hermann. (reel reads τω προβατοκαπήλω.
2	άμνίων και κωδίων, Ανκωνι δέ, δικών καί σνκοφαντημάτων Geel : γλνκωνι δέ, δικών και σνκοφαντημάτων καί άμιδίων και κωδίω ν.
3	ον μέντοι ὰλλὰ και άλλων ενίοτε παραδειγμάτων ενπόρει, φίλονς μεν όνομάζων καί φιλίαν, δτε προς Λνσιν διαλεγοιτο, περί σωφροσύνης δέ Χαρμίδη διαλεγόμενος after ερωμένων deleted by Wilamowitz : Nut/, but he had plenty of other illustrations at times, for he used to name friends and friendship
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Anvtus he would refer to tanners and cobblrrs : but if he conversed with Lysicles, it would be lambs and fleeces ; if with Lycon, lawsuits and blackmail ; if with Mono the Thessalian, lovers and boy frirnds.1
1	Anytus and Lycon were two of tin- accusers of Socrates. Anvtus hud a tannery (Xenophon. Ajudnyy Jit), V*nt Snoratcs did not talk with him exclusively on tannin,ιτ ( Menn !)0 is — Do λ). Of Lycon we know chiefly what the comic ports tell us—hr was of foreign extraction and mingled with certain aristocrats. Plutarch, Pericles 2lJ says that Lysicles was a low-born shrep dealer, who attained some prominence through Aspasia. Aristophanes speaks nf him slightingly in ILniylits 132 and 765.	\\Y know nothing· of his dealings with Soc-
rates. On Menu cf. Plato, Menu TO λ and 76 β.
whenever he conversed with Lysis, hut ichcn In <·ο,ιcersed with Chartnidts, it was about self-control.
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THE FIFTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE : AGAMEMNON OR ON KING-SHIP
This document, like the one preceding, appears to be a transcript of a conversation between Dio and an unnamed pupil. In his opening sentence Dio proposes Agamemnon as a topic likely to improve the mind. Having secured the pupil’s acceptance of that theme, hr proceeds, in true Platonic fashion, to elicit a definition of the word king: : " he who exercises genera) supervision of human beings and gives them orders without being· accountable to them.” That definition having been obtained, he demolishes it by calling attention, first to the restraint imposed upon the kings at Sparta by the ephors, and then to Agamemnon's dependence upon Nestor and his council of elders. Having seemingly induced the pupil to concede the point, Dio suddenly suggests that they drop the question, as having l>tjen dealt with adequately the day before, and turn to something else. The pupil protests that he is just beginning· to understand what Dio has in mind and is eager for a full discussion, but our document poes no farther. Either the reporter decided for some unknown reason to stop at that point or Dio's literary executor felt that this much was sufficient to illustrate this particular theme. The various aspects of kingship are considered by Dio not only in the first four orations in our collection—assigned by Arnim to the opening years of Trajan’s reign—but, at least incidentally, in several others.
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50. ΑΓΑΜΕΜΝΩΝ H ΠΕΡΙ ΒΑΣΙΛΕΙΑΣ
1	Δ. Ιϊότερα βουλει περί Άγαμεμνονος άκουειν φροιάμους λόγους, άφ’ ών εστιν ωφεληθηναι την διάνοιαν, η λυπεί σε ’Αγαμέμνων ό Άτρεως ονομαζόμενος εν τοΐς λόγοις;
Ούδ’ ει περί ’Αδραστου του ΤαλαοΟ λεγοις ἡ Ταντάλου η ΠίΑ οπος, άχθοίμην αν, ει μέλλω βελτίων εσεσθαι.
Δ. Καί μην άνεμνησθην εναγχος λόγων τινών οΰς λεγοιμ’ αν, ει μοι ερωτώντι εθελοις άποκρίνα-σθαι.
Αεγε ως άττοκρινουμένον.
2	δ. Eισί τινες ανθρώπων άρχοντες; ώσπερ έτεροι μεν αιγών, ετεροι δε ύών, οι δε τινες ίππων, οι δε και βoojv, ξύμπαντες οντοι οι καλούμενοι κοινή ποιμένες’ η ούκ άνεγνωκας τούτο το έπος Κρατίνου-
ποιμην καθεστηκ , αίπολώ1 και βουκολώ;2
Oύκ αν εχοιμί σοι ειπεϊν ει ποιμένας άμεινον όνομάζειν συμπαντας τούς των ζώων νομέας.
δ. Ου μόνον γε των αλόγων, ώ άριστε, αλλά
1	αίπολώ Arnim : αίπόλω or αιπωλω or αΐπολος.
2 βουκολώ Arnim : βουκολώ or βονκολος.
1	Rightly or wrongly the Interlocutor assumes Dio to 402
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Dio. Do you wish to hear words of practical wisdom on the subject of Agamemnon, words by which the mind can be improved, or does it annoy you to have Agamemnon son of Atreus named in my discussions ?
Interlocutor. Not even if you should speak of Λ dr as-tus son pf Talaiis or of Tantalus or of Pelops. should I be annoyed, provided \ am likely to be improved.1
Dio. Very well, I have just called to mind certain words which 1 might speak, if yon would consent to answer when I question you.
hit. Proceed, for I will answer.
Dio. Art* there certain persons who are rulers of men, just as there are some who are rulers of goats, others of swine, others of horses, others of cattle, these one and all ha vino· in common the title herders ; οι· have you not read this verse of C'ratinus ?
My post is herder ; goats and kine I tend.2
Ini. I could not tell you whether it is better to call all who tend animals herders or not.
Dio. Not merely those who tend brute beasts, my
mean that Agamemnon might be regarded as too antiquated a theme, lit1 therefore expresses willingness to hear about even more primitive heroes.
2	Kock, Com. Att. Fray., C'ratinus. frag. 981.
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και ανθρώπων, ει τι χρή 'Ομήρω πείθεσθαι περι τούτων. άλλα τί ούκ άπεκρίνω το εξ αρχής ερώτημα ;
Τό ποιον;
Δ. Είπε ρ1 είσί τινες ανθρώπων άρχοντες;
ΙΙώς yap ούκ εΐσί;
3	Δ. TtVe? ούτοι; τινας αυτούς επονομάζεις; λέγω δε ον τούς εν πολέμιο στρατιωτών άρχοντας, στρατηγούς γάρ όνομάζειν είώθαμεν τούς απασης της στρατιάς1 2 ηγεμόνας· ώσπερ γε καί κατα μέρος 6 μεν λόχου άρχων καλείται λοχαγός, ό δε τάξεως ταξίαρχος, ο δε τού ναυτικού ναύαρχος, ό δε μιας τριήρους τριήραρχος· καί άλλοι είσίν ούτως καλούμενοι3 πλείους εν τοΐς πολεμοις άρχοντες4 κατ ολίγους, οτι πλείστης προνοίας τότε καί ηγεμονίας
4	οι άνθρωποι δέονται. ουδέ' γε των χορών τους ηγεμόνας5 6 τυγχάνω πυνθανόμενος, οίτινες καλούνται, τούς σημαίνοντος τοΐς α δουσι καί μέλος ενδιδόντας, ούδε τούς τών συμποσίων ηγεμόνας, ούδ’ ει τινες άλλοΕ μέρους ανθρώπων προς μιαν πράξιν ή χρόνον ρητόν επιμελειάν τινα ή αρχήν λαμβάνουσιν αλλά τούς αΰ ποτε7 τών ανθρώπων άρχοντας πολιτευόμενων καί γεωργούντων, αν ούτως τύχωσι, καί βιούντων απλώς, ώς Κύρος τε Π ερσών ήρχε καί Μἡδων Αηιόκης καί "Κλλην τών
1	Eϊπερ] Είπε, Wilamowitz.
2	στρατιάς Reiske : στρατεία?.
3	After καλούμενοι Keiske adds και κατά. -
4	After άρχοντες Keiske adds καί.
6 ηγεμόνας Crosby : κορυφαίους.
6	άλλοι Arnim : άλλου.
7	αΰ ποτε with Γ, αότό γε Arnim, αυτὰ τούτο Pflilgk : αύ τότε or αΰ τότε or αύτότε or αΰ ποτε.
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good fellow, but human beings too, if one should put any faith in Homer regarding these matters.1 But why did you not answer the original question ?
Jtit. What question ?
Dio. Whether there are indeed certain rulers of men.
hit. Why, of course there are.
Dio. Who arc these ? What do you call them ?	1
am not speaking of those who rule soldiers in Avar, for those who are leaders of the army as a whole we are wont to call generals : ju^t ns also, considered unit by unit, tile ruler of a company is called captain ; of a regiment, colonel ; of the fleet, admiral ; and of a single triereme, trim-arch :	moreover, there are
several others similarly named λνΐιο in warfare exercise rule over small units.1 2 because at that time men need fullest care and leadership. Nor, as it happens, am L asking what the leaders of the choruses are called, who give orders to the singers and set the tune,3 nor am I asking about the leaders of symposia,4 nor about any others who for a single act or for a set time assume a certain oversight and control over a group of men : on the contrary, 1 mean rather those who at any time rule human beings in their activities as citizens, or in their farming, it may be, or simply in their living, ns Cyrus, for example, ruled the Persians, Dei'oces 5 the Medes. Hellen those named for
1	Dio is alluding to Homer’s frequent use of the phrase ττοιμην λαών in connexion with the heroes of the Iliad.
2	E.g., the ενωμοτάρχης, commander of a fourth of a company.
3	I.e., κορυφαίος.	4 I.e., συμποσίαρχος.
5 Defaces was probably an historical character. Herodotus (1. 96-102) regards him as the founder of a united
kingdom, ruling Media for more than half a century.
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δι’ αύτόν όνομασθεντων καί Αίολος Αίολεων καί Αωρος Αωριεων καί Νόμας 'Ρωμαίων και Αάρ-δανος Φρυγών.
5	Άλλ’ οϋδβΐ' ηρου χαλεπόν πάντες γάρ ούτοι οΰς σύ νυν ονομάζεις βασιλείς εκαλούντο και ησαν και η αρχή αύτη ήν λεγεις το καθόλου ανθρώπων άρχειν καί επιτάττειν άνθρώποις άνυπεύθυνον όντα βασιλεία καλείται.
Δ. Σύ άρα ούχ ήγη βασιλείαν την των 'Hpa/cAei-δών εν Αακεδαίμονι τοσοΰτον βασιλευσάντων χρόνον; εκείνοι γάρ ου πάντα επραττον ως αύτοΐς
6	εδόκει, άλλα περί πολλών ύπηκουον τοις εφόροις, ο'ίπερό οτε κατέστη τοΰτο το άρχεΐον εν Σπάρτη Θεοπόμπου βασιλεύοντος, προς ενιαυτόν ούδεν ηττον εκρατούν των βασιλέων ώστε καί Παυσα-νίαν τον Κλεομβρότου τον νικησαντα ΙΙλαταιασιν εβούλοντο μεν εις την ειρκτήν εμβαλεϊν, κατα-φυγόντα δε εις το της 1 Αθήνας ιερόν αύτοΰ από κτειναν, καί ούδεν αυτόν ώνησεν ούτε ότι γένος ην των Ήρακλειδών ούτε ότι παΐδα1 2 3 επετρόπευεν ούτε ότι της Ελλάδος- άπάσης ήγησατο, ου μόνον
7	της Σπάρτης, ύστερον δε ’Αγησίλαον πολεμοΰντα βασιλέϊ τω μεγάλα) καί περί Σάρδεις νενικηκότα μάχη καί κρατησαντα πάσης της κάτω Ασίας υπηρέτην πεμφαντες εκάλονν παρ’ αυτούς*' και ος
1	οΐπερ added by Crosby, οι Ilenverden. Arnim noted lacuna.
2	γένο?] γένους Reiske.
3	After παΐδα Gasda adds τον Λεωνίδα.
4	παρ’ αυτούς Emperius : παρ’ αυτούς or προς αυτούς.
1	I.e., tile I It'llrncs.
2	The Spartan kings tniccd their lineage to Heracles, who
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him,1 Aeolus the Aeolians, Dorns the Dorians, Xuma the Romans, and Dardanus the Phrygians.
hit. Why, your question is not a hard one ; for all these whom you now name wen- called kind's, and kings they were : and this rule of which you speak, whereby a man exercises general control over human beings and gives them orders without bein^ accountable to them, is called kingship.
Dio. Then you do not regard as kingship the rule of the Heraeleidae, who were kings in Lacedaemon for so long a time ? 2 For they did not do everything aeeording to their own pleasure, but in many matters they were subject to the ephors, who. once this office had been established in Sparta in the reign of Theopompus,3 for their year of office had no less authority than the kings, insomuch that they wished to throw into prison even Pausanias son of Cleombrotus, the victor at Plataea, and when he had fled for refuge to the shrine of Athena, they killed him there,1 and it profited him nothing that he was of the line of the Heraeleidae, or that lie was guardian of a boy,5 or that lie had been leader of all Hellas and not of Sparta alone. And later on, when Agesilaus was at war with the Great King and had been victorious in battle in the neighbourhood of Sardis and had gained control over all lower Asia, the ephors sent a subordinate to summon him home ;
had been given sovereignty over Lacedaemon by Aegimius, king of Thessaly.
3	Five ephors were elected annually. Some ancient authorities ascribed the institution of that office to Theopompus, others to Lycurgus. Their authority and functions are treated by Aristotle, Politics 5. 9. 1.
4	They walled up the shrine, so that he starved to death.
5	He was regent for Plt'i.starchus son of Leonidas.
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ουδέ μίαν ημέραν άνεβάλετο, τοσούτων μεν ΈΛΑ^-νων, τοσούτων δε βαρβάρων γεγονώς κύριος, ουκ άρα υπήρχε βασιλεύς τής Σπάρτης ’Αγησίλαος, ος ύπήκουεν έτέροις α'.ρχουσιν;
Και πώς αν εΐεν ουτοι βασιλείς προς τον ακριβή περί τής βασιλείας λόγον;
8	Δ. 7Αρα ουδέ ’Αγαμέμνονα εν Ίλιω φήσεις βασιλεύειν Άργείων τε και ’Αχαιών, οτι είχε της αρχής επίτροπον άνδρα πρεσβύτερον, Νέστορα τον IIuAtor; κάκείνου κελεύοντος το τείχος ωκοδο-μήθη το περί τάς ναΰς καί την τάφρον περιεβάλοντο ερνμ α τ ον ναυστάθμου, καί διεΐλεν εις τάξεις τον στρατόν ό Αγαμέμνων, πρότερον, ως έοικεν, ει'κη μαχόμενον, πεζούς τε καί ιππέας, φύρδην απάντων άναμεμιγμένων, Πυλιων τε καί Άργείων και Αρκάδων καί ~Βοιωτών. ο δε Νίστωρ ύστερον αύτώ προσέταξε κατο, φύλα διαιρειν τον στρατόν,
ως φρήτρη φρήτρηφιν άρήγη, φύλα δε φύλοις.
9	ούτω δε καί τών ηγεμόνων, εφη, γνώση τους τε αγαθούς καί τούς κακούς■ ει δε τών ηγεμόνων, δήλον οτι καί τών στρατιωτών αμα διδάσκων τής ώφελείας το μέγεθος.
Και τί βουλόμενος ούτως έποίει;
Δ. "Ινα επίστηται καί τελεντήσαντος αυτού την στρατηγικήν τέχνην ό Αγαμέμνων. ούτως δε πάνυ ήν κατήκοος τού Νίστορος, ώστε ου μόνον, εΐ τι προσέταττεν αύτός παρών, τούτο έποίει 1 2
1	For the recall of Agesilaus, see Xenophon, Ilellenica 4. 2. 1-3.
2	Iliad 7. 327-344.
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and Agesilaus did not delay a single day,1 although he had gained authority over so many Greeks and so many barbarians. Was Agesilaus, then, not king υ! Sparta, since he was subject to other rulers ?
Int. Why, how could these be kings in the .strict sense of kingship ?
Dio. Will you, then, hold that not even Agamemnon was king of both Argives and Achaeans at Ilium, since he had an older man as supervisor of his rule, Nestor of Pylus ? Moreover, it was at that man’s bidding that the \vall about the ships was built and the trench dug about it as protection for the naval station,2 and at his direction too Agamemnon divided the army into detachments, though previously, as it would seem, it had fought without organization, both infantry and cavalry, all bein# mixed together in confusion, both Pylians and Argives and Arcadians and Boeotians. However, Nestor later bade him divide the army by tribes,
That phratry may aid phratry and tribe aid tribe.3
“ Moreover,” said he, “ in this way wilt thou recognize both the valorous and the cowardly among thv leaders ”—but if among the leaders, obviously among the common soldiers too—and at the same time he explained the magnitude of the advantage that would result.
hit. And with what purpose did Nestor do this ?
Dio. In order that even after Nestor’s death Agamemnon might understand the art of generalship. But Agamemnon was so wholly obedient to Nestor that he not only did eagerly anything Nestor com-
3	Ibid. 2. 363, lines 301-366 being added by Dio in paraphrase.
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προθύμως, ἀλλ’ ούδε ει τι οναρ ώήθη Κάστορα λέγειν, ούκ αν ούδε τούτο παρελειπε. το γοΰν οναρ το περί της μάχης ούτως εξηπάτησεν αυτόν, Νεστορι άπεικασθεν.
10	Ου μόνον δε τω Νόστο pc ύπήκουε δοκονντι φρο-νιμωτάτω των , Αχαιών, άλλ’ ούδό ανευ των γερόντων ουδόν επραττεν. οπότε γονν εμελλεν εξάγειν τον στρατόν τω ενυπνίω πεισθείς, ον πρότερον εζήγαγε πριν η βουλή των γερόντων εκάθισε παρά τη νηϊ τη Νεστορος. ουδό την πείραν, ην εβούλετο λαβεΐν του πλήθους, ει ετι μόνειν εβουλετο καί διαπολεμεΐν τοΰ Άχιλλεως μηνίοντος, ούκ άλλως επειράθη, πριν εις την βουλήν πρώτον είσήγγειλεν. οι δε πολλοί των δημαγωγών άπροβουλευτα φη-φίσματα ούκ όκνοΰσιν εις τον δήμον εισφερειν. εκείνος δε μετά τών γερόντων βουλευσάμενος ούτως εμεμνητο εις τό πλήθος περί της καταστά-σεως του πόλεμον.
11	Τοΰτο μεν ούδεν άτοπον, ει βασιλεύς ών μετ-εδίδου λόγου τοϊς άλλοις και σύμβουλον είχε διά γήρας πιστευόμενον, αύτός ών κύριος απάντων τών πραγμάτων. επει διά τί1 τα περί την Βρισηίδα ούτως2 εποίησεν ού πεισθείς τω Ν εστορι τω βελτίστω β
α. "ίίσπερ δη και πολλοί τών ιδιωτών ού πει-θόμενοι τοΐς άρχουσιν ούδε τοΐς νόμοις πολλά πράττουσι παρανόμως, υπέρ ών καί τάς εύθύνας
1 διὰ τί] αύτίκα Arnini.
2	After ούτως Keiske adds αίσχρώς.
3	τω βίλτίστω] το βίλτιστον Arnilll.
1 Iliad 2. ] (>-17. Ηοηκτ treats the dream as a person, 410
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manded in person, but even if in a dream he imagined that Nestor was saying something, he would not disregard that either. For instance, the dream about the battle deceived him in this way, because of its resemblance to Nestor.1
However,, lie was not only obedient to Nestor, who was deemed the wisest of the Achaeans, but also he would not attempt anything without tin* elders. For instance, when he was about to lead forth his army in obedience to the dream, he did not do so until the council of the elders had held a session by the ship of Nestor.2 Moreover, with regard to the test which he wished to make of the army, to see if it was willing to remain longer and fight it out despite the wrath of Achilles, lie did not make the test in any other way before first consulting the council.3 On the other hand, most demagogues do not hesitate to bring before the popular assembly measures which have not been passed upon by the council. Yet Agamemnon conferred with the elders, and only then reported to the soldiery on the state of the war.
Int. This is nothing strange, that, king though he was, he gave the others a chance to be heard and had an advisor who was trusted because of his years, though he himself had full authority in all matters. Else why did he act as he did in the matter of Briseis instead of obeying the most noble Nestor ? 4
Dio. Wh}\ it is just like the case of many men in private station who, not obeying their rulers or the laws, commit many unlawful acts, acts for which they
serving as a messenger of Zeus and taking upon himself the likeness of Nestor.
2 Ibid. 2. 53-51.
3 Ibid. 2. 72-75.
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ύπέχουσιν ούκοΰν άχθέντες ClS το δικαστήριον ζημιοΰνται1 ή ς αν σκαστοί δοκώσιν άξιοι ζημίας. Πάΐ’υ γε.
12	Δ. Τί οΰν; 'Αγαμέμνων ον δοκεΐ σοι Tore άπειθήσας ύστερον εύθύνεσθαι υπό του Νέστορος, όπηνίκα αύτοΰ κατηγορεί τής πράξεως εκείνης έν τοΐς φρονιμωτάτοις τών συμμάχων, τοΐς ήγεμόσιν αύτοΐςβ τίμημα επάγων δ τι χρή παθεϊν ή άποτΐσαι,1 2 3 κατηγορίαν χαλεπωτάτην, άτε δεινός ών ρήτωρ, λέγων οτι πάλαι βάρεως έχει τοΐς πράγμασιν
13	εξέτι τοΰ, δτε, διογενές, ϋρισηίδα κονρην χωομένου ' Αχιλήος έβης κλισίηθεν άπονρας ουτι καθ' ήμέτερόν γε νόον. μάλα γάρ τοι έγωγε πόλλ' άπεμυθεόμην σύ δε σώ μεγαλήτορι θυμώ εϊξας άνδρα φέριστον, ον αθάνατοί περ έτισαν, ήτ ϊ μη σας- ελών γάρ εχεις γέρας· άλλ' έτι και νυν φραζώμεσθα.
14	και νη Αία γε ου μόνον αυτόν εϋθυνε τοΐς λό-γοις, αλλά και ζημίαν έπήγαγε του αμαρτήματος πασών βαρυτάτην. κελεύει γάρ αυτόν δεηθήναι τοΰ 'Αχιλλέως και πάντα ποιειν όπως πείση τον άνδρα. και ος νποτιμάται χρημάτων τό πρώτον, ώσπερ οι άλόντες τοΐς δικαστηρίοις, όσα φησιν άποτΐσαι δυνασθαι, αντί της ύβρεως· εΐτα4 τά τε άλλα και όρκον υποδέχεται όμόσειν σφαγίων γενο-μένων περί τής Τρισηίδος, ή μήν αυτής μηδε
Ιό άφασθαι λαβών αντί δέ τοΰ μόνον μεταγαγεΐν από
1 Before ζημιοΰνται Dindorf deletes τήν άρ^ην.
2 το?? ήγΐμόσα> αύτοΐς deleted by Arnim.
3 τοΐς ήγεμόσιν ... η άποτΐσαι deleted by Emperius.
4	εΐτα added by Crosby, καί Reiske.
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even have to submit to an accounting ; so when they are brought before the court they arc subjected to whatever penalty they severally are thought to merit. Int. Certainly.
Dio. Well then, does it not seem to you that Agamemnon. because he disobeyed on that occasion, was later called to account by Nestor ? I refer to the passage in which Nestor accuses him of that act in the presence of the wisest of the allies, the leaders themselves, adding what he was to suffer or to pay by way of penalty, a most grievous arraignment—for he was an able speaker—wherein lit· says he has long been troubled by Agamemnon’s conduct :
E’er since that day, oh son of Zeus, when thou Didst go and snatch Briseis from the tent,
Despite Achilles’ rage, and not at all As I was minded. Many words I spake Against it ; yet to thy proud heart thou didst Submit, dishonouring the bravest, man,
Whom e’en the gods had honoured ; for his prize Thou hast by seizure ; still let us plan e’en now.1
And, by the gods, he not only called him to account by his words but even laid upon him the heaviest penalty of all for his misconduct. For he bids him entreat Achilles and go to all lengths to persuade him. And Agamemnon, like men convicted in the courts, first makes a counter proposal of a fine, such as he says he is able to pay, as compensation for his insult ; then, among other things, he undertakes to offer sacrifice and to swear an oath regarding Brise'is, that he has not even touched her since the day he took her from Achilles : and in payment for merely
1	Iliad 9. 106-112.
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σκηνής ειτί σκηνήν χρυσών επαγγέλλεται δώσειν πολύ καί Ιππους και τρίποδας και λέβητας και γυναίκας και πόλεις' τελευταίον δέ, ως ούκ oV ικανόν, των θυγατέρων τριών ούσέον ήν αν βουληται συνοικεΐν2· όπερ ονδείς πώποτε κατεκρίθη παθεΐν, αντί Oepa παίνης, και τ αυτής αιχμαλώτου, μηδέν 77αθούσης, άναγκασθήναι3 συνοικίσαι την θυγατέρα έπι προικι μεγάλη άνευ έδνων. καίτοι της δίκης ταυτης ούδεμίαν ΐσμεν ιδιωτικήν δίκην πικρότεροι1 κριθεΐσαν.4
16	7Αρά σοι δοκεΐ προς θεα>ν άνυπεύθννος άρχειν ό
’Αγαμέμνων των *Ιύλληνων, ἀλλ’ ον πάνυ ακριβείς ύπέχειν εύθυνας απάντων ών έπραττεν; περί μεν δη τούτων αυτού τον λόγον έάσωμεν, χθες ίκανώς ειρημένον, επ' άλλον δέ τινα ίωμεν.
Μἡ προς θεών, άλλα πειράθητι πάντα είπεΐν οσα έχεις5 υπέρ του αυτού πράγματος, ως εγω μόλις άρτίως συνίημι τού λόγου την ύπόθεσιν. οΐμαι γάρ σε περί αρχής ή βασιλείας ή τοιοΰ-τόν τι βούλεσθαι λέγειν.
1	ον Emperius : ήν.
2	συνοικείς] συνοικιεΐν Geel.
3	άναγκασθηναι Crosby, αναγκάζεται Geel: άναγκάσαι, which Dindorf di k-tes.
4	καίτοι τής δίκης . κριθεΐσαν deleted by Emperius.
Ε έχεις Cieel : λέγεις.
1 /Iin,/ 9. 111-157.
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having removed her from one tent to another, he offers to give much gold, horses, tripods, cauldrons, women, and cities ; and finally, thinking this not enough, he offers Achilles whichever of his three daughters he may desire to have as wife.1 Such a penalty no man had ever been condemned to undergo —in payment for a maidservant, and her a captive woman, although she had suffered no harm, to lx* forced to give his own daughter in marriage, together with a huo’t' dower, and without any presents from the groom !2 In truth we know of no suit involving: a man in private station that lias received a more bitter decision than this one.
Does it seem to you, in Heaven's name, that Agamemnon ruled the Greeks without bein<£ subject to an accounting, and that he did not give very strict account for all he did ? Wry well, let us drop our discussion of these matters just here, since they were dealt with adequately yesterday, and let 11s turn to some other topic.
Int. Nay, by Heaven, rat lieu try to say all you can upon the same topic, since I am now at last just beginning to understand the drift of your argument. For I imagine you r ish to discuss government υι-kingship or some such thing.
2 The bride of epic days brought no dower. The astounding list of items promised by Agamemnon, not all of which are named by Dio, were in satisfaction for wounded pride. Possibly Dio’was being facetious.
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THE FIFTY-SEVENTH DIS-
COURSE : NESTOR
This little Discourse has as its immediate aim a defence of Nestor’s behaviour in the famous passage in the first book of the Iliad, in which he seems to boast of his former prowess and importance. Dio maintains with some skill, not only that Homer intended the old man to speak as he did, but also that he did not mean to depict him as a braggart—the self-praise of Nestor was to serve the useful purpose of checking the quarrel between Agamemnon and Achilles.
Having made his point, Dio (§ 10) lets his audience into the secret that his sermon on Nestor was really designed to fort-stall possible criticism of himself when he should presently deliver an address which he had previously delivered before the Emperor. The emperor in question was doubtless Trajan, and the speech to which our Discourse was to serve as prelude may well have been one of Dio's four discourses On Kingship·, see λ’οΐ. I of the Loch Library edition and the Introductions. Such is the view of Arnim, who dates our Discourse in Dio's latest period and finds in it evidence of what he takes to have been the speaker's frequent practice, the repetition of speeches previously delivered somewhere else. If one may hazard a guess as to which of the four speeches just mentioned Dio was about to repeat, Or. 2 seems a natural choice, for it is full of Homeric quotations and illustrations selected for their edifying quality, attention is called to Homer’s admiration for oratory, and Nestor himself is twice mentioned in that connexion (§§ 1H-J4J.
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57. ΝΕΣΤΩΡ
Διά τί ποτε δοκεΐ ύμΐν "Ομηρος Νεστορα1 ποίησαι τάδε τα επη είπεΐν2 προς ’Αγαμεμνονα και Άχιλλεα, παραμυθούμενον3 αυτούς και διδάσκοντα μη διαφερεσϋαι άλληλοις·
ηδη γάρ ποτ’ εγώ καί αρείοσιν ηεπερ ύμΐν άνδράσιν ώμίλησα, και ούποτε μ’ οι γ' αθεριζον. ού γάρ πω τοίονς ί,'δοΓ άνέρας ούδε ίδωμαι, οΐον ΐίειρίθοόν τε Αρύαντά τε ποιμένα λαών, Καινεα τ’ Έξάδιόν τε καί αντίθεον ΥΙολύφημον, Θησέα τ’ Αίγείδην επιείκελον άθανάτοισι. κάρτιστοι δη κείνοι επιχθονίων τράφεν άνδρών κάρτιστοι μεν εσαν καί καρτίστοις εμάχοντο φηρσίν όρεσκωοισι, καί εκπάγλως άπόλεσσαν. καί μεν μεν βου λέων ξύνιον πείθοντό τε μύθω. αλλά πίθεσθε καί ϋμμες, επεί πείθεσθαι άμεινον. άρα μη αλαζόνα πεποίηκε τον Νεστορα λεγοντα περί του Π ειρίθου, καί Αρυαντος καί των άλλων' δτι θαυμαστοί τε φύσει όντες καί πολύ κρείττους
1	''Ομηρος Νέστορα Crosby : Νέστορο? όμηρός (περί νέστορος Ι ό "Ομηρος ΙἮ).
2	d7Tf.lv added by Crosby.
3	παραμυθούμενον] παραμυθούμΐνα or παραμνθουμενου Iieiske.
1 Iliad 1. 2ϋ()-268 and ι2ΤΛ-\1Ί\. The reference is to the famous fight between the Lapiths and the Centaurs at the marriage of the Lapith Pcirithoiis, an adventure familiar in 418
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NESTOR
Why in the world do you suppose Homer caused Nestor to speak the following verses to Agamemnon and Achilles when he was trying to pacify them and teach them not to quarrel with one another r For once in bygone days I dealt with men Still braver than ye are. yet they did ne’er Make light of me. Such men I had not seen,
Nor ever shall, as were Peirithoiis And Dryas, shepherd of the soldiery.
And Caeneus and Exadius. Polvpheme Divine and Theseus son of Aegeus, like The deathless gods. Aye, they were reared most strong
Of earthly men ; most strong were they and with The strongest strove, wild creatures of the hills.
And slew them ruthlessly. They understood My counsels and they hearkened to my word.
And so should ye, since hearkening is be^t.1 Can it be that Homer has made a braggart of Nestor when he says of Peirithoiis and Dryas and the others that, though they were not only marvellous by nature, but also far superior to Agamemnon and Achilles, still
Greek art, having been used for the western pediment of the Zeus temple at Olympia, on the shield of the Athena Pro-machus, and in the decoration of the Ilephaesteum at Athens.
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εκείνων1 προσεδέοντο της αυτού2 διανοίας, καί ηκε μετάπεμπτος εις ΘετταΧίαν εκ ΥΙύλου δεόμενων ξυνεΐναι και διαλέγεσθαι αύτω; τί3 γάρ είττών ότι κράτιστοι ανθρώπων ησαν, ως μέγα τι μαρτυρεΐν έοικεν αντοΐς τό ζυνιέναι της αυτού γνώμης και 7τείθεσθαι τοΐς λόγοις; η τούτο μεν σχεδόν τό4 ου ένεκα φαμεν πάσι τοΐς όρθώς λέγουσιν ουδέποτε ούδείς άπειθεΐ’ των ξυνιέντων άλλ’ έστιν ή απείθεια ταύτόν άξυνεσία;
3	Φέρε δη και τάλλα σκεφώμεθα, πότερον όρθώς είρηκεν η δι’ αλαζονείαν. ουκούν οι ανόητοι πάντες καταφρονούσι των άδόζων ανθρώπων και ούδέν προσέχουσι τούτοι ς, ούδ’ αν τυχωσι τα άριστα συμβουλεύοντες ■ οΰς δ’ αν ϊδωσι τιμωμένους υπό τού πλήθους η των μέγιστα δυναμένων, ούκ άπαξιοΰσι πείθεσθαι αύτοϊς. ένός μεν ουν τούτου χάριν 6 Νέστωρ συνίστησιν αυτόν, ότι πολλούς καί δυνατούς πρότερον ηδυνηθη πεΐσαι καί ότι εκείνοι κατο, την αυτώνh άφροσύνην καί αναισθησίαν άπειθη-σουσιν, αν άπειθώσιν, ούχ ως αδυνάτου οντος αυτού
4	συμβουλενσαι περί τών μεγίστων, ώσπερ οΰν ει λοιδορών αυτό ν καί λέγων ότι μηδέποτε μηδείς ηξίωσεν αύτω συμβουλεύσασθαι περί μηδενός έμελλε προτρέπειν τον ’Αγαμέμνονα καί τον Άχιλ-
1 εκείνων Gasda : εκείνου.	2 αντοΰ Crosby : αντου.
3 τί Crosby : ἔτι, which Λπιϊιπ suspected.
4 τό addl'd by Capps.
5 άπειθεΐ Einperius : πείθει or πείθεται.
6	αυτών Croshv : αυτών.
1 Dio here gives a rough paraphrase of lines 269-270 of the passage from which he has just quoted. Either he or the copyist omitted lines 211 and 212 because of homoeoarchon. 420
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they wanted his opinion too, goin<j· on to say that he had come from Pylus to Thessaly by invitation, since they wanted to enjoy his company and to converse with him ? 1 For why. after having said that they were the strongest of men, does Nestor seem to offer as a weighty testimonial in their favour, that they understood his mind and hearkened to his words ? Or do we say his purpose was virtually this—that no man of understanding ever disobeys those whose words are right ; nay. disobedience is tantamount to lack of understanding ?2
Come then, let us examine also the other aspects of the ease, to see if Nestor has spoken rightly or as a braggart. Certainly foolish persons universally scorn men of no reputation and pay no heed to them, even though they may chance to be giving most excellent advice ; but, on the other hand, when they sec men being honoured by the multitude or by persons of greatest power, they do not disdain to be guided by them. This is one count, therefore, on which Nestor commends himself, namely, that in days gone by he has been able to persuade many men of influence, and that Agamemnon and Achilles will refuse to obey, if they do refuse, because of their own folly and Jack of perception, and not because Nestor is incompetent to give advice about things of highest, importance. Accordingly, just as Nestor would not have hesitated to disparage himself, if by disparaging and saying that no one ever deigned to consult him about anything he were likely to move Agamemnon
2 Familiar Stoic doctrine, that virtue is dependent upon reason. In this the Stoics were anticipated by Socrates, who made of it a fundamental tenet. Cf. Xenophon, Memorabilia 3. 9. 4-5, Plato, Menu 78 a, and Protagoras 35S c.
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λία πείθεσθαι τοΐς λόγοις, ονκ αν ώκνησε Αοι-δορεΐι·· όντως ει τον έπαινον ωετο παρορμησειν προς τοΰτο, εικότως επηνει. η ονκ άνοήτου άν-5 θρώπου εστίν αίσχύνεσθαι αυτόν1 επαινεΐν μέλλοντα τοι2 μέγιστα όνησειν ώσπερ, οΐμαι, και τουναντίον, σεμνννεσθαι και λέγειν υπέρ αυτού ~πολλάκις, ει κίνδυνος τις η βλάβη προσείη; καθάπερ ονν όταν ιατρός βουλόμενος τεμειν τινα η καΰσαι παρασχεΐν αυτόν η πιεΐν φάρμακον αηδές, δειλόν είδως τον άνθρωπον και άνόητον, ετερων μνημονεύη των ύφ’ αυτόν σωθεντων διά το πεισθεντας ύπομεΐναι την θεραπείαν, ονδείς φησιν άλαζονεύεσθαι τον ταΰτα φλέγοντα- δοκεϊ μοι δικαίως αν μηδε 6 Κ έστω ρ αιτίαν εχειν αλαζονείας.
"Εν μεν δη τούτο ύπηρχεν όφελος εκ των λόγων ετερον δε· και τον 1 Αγαμεμνονα και τον Άχιλλεα ηπίστατο ονκ άλλως άμαρτάνοντας η δι* ϋβριν ύβριζειν δε ηγείτο τούς ανθρώπους τότε μάλιστα σχεδόν, επειδάν καταφρονώσι των άλλων καί νομί-ζωσι πολύ χείρονς αύτών, επαιρόμενοι διά δόξαν η δύναμιν, καί τον3 ’Αχιλλεα καί τον Άγαμεμνονα εγίγνωσκε διά τούτο επαιρομενους καί στασιάζοντας ύπό μεγαλαυχίας εκάτερον. ό μεν γάρ ωετο, ΤΙηλεως καί θετιδος υιός ών καί των τότε ανθρώπων διαφόρων εν τω μάχεσθαι, προσήκειν αύτω4 μηδενός απλώς ύπακονειν μηδε κρείττονα 7 νομίζειν αύτοΰ μηδενα- τω δε Άγαμεμνονι της ύβρεως αίτιον ύπηρχεν ή δύναμις ή της βασιλείας καί το μόνον άρχειν των Ελλήνων πάντων, ύπό
1 αΰτον EmpcBus : αύτον.	2 τὰ added by Reiske.
3	και τοι· Arniin : ή και τοι· or ή κΐιι τον or ή τον or ή τον.
4	αντίο Arnim : αύτω.
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and Achilles to obey his words, so, if he thought his self-praise would move them to this, it was reasonable for him to resort to praise. Or is it not the mark of a foolish person to be ashamed to praise himself when by praise lie is likely to confer the greatest benefits ; just as it is also, I fancy, to do the opposite—put on airs and talk about oneself a great deal, in ease some risk or loss should be involved ? Therefore, just as when a physician who wants a patient to submit to surgery or cautery or to the drinking of some unpleasant drug, knowing tile patient to be cowardly and foolish, mentions others who have been saved by him because they willingly submitted to his treatment, no one says the man who makes these statements is bragging, .so it seems to me that Nestor could not justly be accused of bragging either.
This, then, was · one benefit resulting from his words. And here is another—Nestor knew that both Agamemnon and Achilles were misbehaving for no other reason than because of insolence ; aiul he believed that men are insolent most of all, one might say, when they despise the others and deem them far inferior to themselves, being puffed lip through reputation or power, and he perceived that this was why Achilles and Agamemnon were puffed up and wrangling, each of them because of arrogance. For the one, as he saw, boin<r a son of Peleus and Thetis and pre-eminent amonff the men of his day in fighting, believed that it befitted his dignity not to listen to anyone at all or to regard anyone as superior to himself; but in Agamemnon’s case the cause of his arrogance was the power attached to his kingship and his being sole ruler of all the Greeks. Seeing, there-
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δη τούτων ορών αυτούς διεφθαρμένους και μη δυναμένους όμονοεΐν άλληλοις, άλλα τάς φυχάς οιδοΰντας, ως ύστερόν φησιν ό Άχιλλεύς, αλλά μοι οίδάνεται κραδίη χόλω-
έβονλετο ταπεινώσαι και του φρονήματος, ει δύναιτο, καθελεΐν, ώσπερ οι τα οίδοΰντα νύξαντες η πιέσαντες. διά τοΰτο έμέμνητο ανδρών ενδόξων και δυνατών, έτι δέ, οίμαι, πρότερον γεγονότων,
8	είδώς εκείνοι ς μάλλον συνεπομένην την δόξαν, και μέντοι γε ούκ επ' αυτοΐς έποιήσατο τινα γνώμην έξονσι περ'ι τών α νδρών, άλλ' αυτός άποφαίνεται άντικρυς ως πολύ κρείττονας εκείνους1 όντας, ει δύναιντο ολίγον ύφεΐναι του τύφου και της μανίας.
7Λ ρα είκη δοκεΐ ύμϊν "Ομηρος περιθεΐναι τούς λόγους τούτους Νέστορι, ον φησι δεινότατον είναι ανθρώπων καί την δύναμιν αυτού τών λόγων προσ-εικάζει τη φύσει του μέλι τος, δ τοΐς μεν υ γιαίνου-σιν ηδιστον και γλυκύτατον απάντων, τοΐς δε νοσοΰσι και πυρέττουσιν, ώ? φασιν, άηδέστατον και τα ηλκωμένα και πεπονθότα καθαίρειν καί δάκνειν
9	πέφυκεν; και γάρ ο του Νέστορος λόγος, τοΐς άλλοις γλυκύς φαινόμενος, πικρός έδοξε τω Άχιλ-λεΐ και τω Άγαμέμνονι, νοσοΰσι καί διεφθαρμένοις υπό της οργής, ώστε ούκ έπείσθησαν αύτώ δια την
1 εκείνους Post: εκείνων. 1 2 3
1	Iliad 9. β 1 β.
2	I.e., the heroes Nestor had named.
3	Although all the mss. read εκείνων, Post’s emendation (see critical not»·) is justified both by the immediate context and by the passages from the Iliad cited by Dio. The very 424.
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fore, that'they had been spoiled by these things and could not live at peace with one another, but that they were swollen in spirit—as later Achilles declares.
My heart with wrath doth swell1—
Nestor wished to humble them and, if possible, reduce their pride, just as persons reduce swellings by pricking or squeezing. This explains why he mentioned men of fame and power, and besides, I fancy, men of former times, knowing as lie did that fame attaches rather to such men. Moreover, he did not leave to his hearers to determine what opinion they should hold about the men,2 but instead he himself expressly declares that they were far superior to Agamemnon and Achilles, in the hope that they might abate somewhat their folly and madness.3
Do yon think, I ask you, that Homer put these words into Nestor’s mouth at random, the Nestor whom he declares to be most eloquent of men and whose power of eloquence he likens to the sweetness of hon£V,4 which is most pleasant and sweetest of all to those who are well, though to those who are ill and suffering from fever, so I hear, it is most unpleasant and has the natural power of cleansing and causing to smart parts which are festered and diseased ? For instance, the speech of Nestor, though it appeared sweet to the others, seemed bitter to Achilles and Agamemnon, diseased as they were and corrupted by their rage, and as a result they did not obey him
point of Iliad 1. 360-274 is that, since better men than Agamemnon and Achilles had hearkened to Nestor's words, they should do so too, and the superiority of the earlier heroes is made most explicit by lines 160-262, as well as by 271-272, which Dio failed to cite.
4	Iliad 1. 2Π-2Ι9.
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άνοιαν, ούκοΰν ουδέ τοΰτο είπε μάτην Όμηρος, ούδε, ιύσπερ οίονταί τινες, από τύχης.1
10	Tlepi μεν ούν τούτων εώμεν. εκείνο δ’ ενθυμη-θηναι άζιον από των είρημένων εάν τις άνθρώποις ομίλων διηγηται προς αυτούς οτ ι και πρότερον άλλοι? όμιλησας πολύ κρείττοσι, δημοις η βασι-λεΰσιν η τυράννοις, ονκ απετυχεν αυτών, αλλ εσχεν ύπακούοντας και πει θομενους, ει δίκαιος εστιν άλαζών δοκεΐν, ως διά τοΰτο μεμνημενος εκείνων των λόγων ινα θαυμάζοιτο και δοκοιη μακάριος, η μάλλον ϊνα ττειθομενους 0χοι~ τους ακούοντας, μιμούμενος την του Νεστορος διδα-
11	σκαλίαν. και γάρ άτοπον, ει Σωκράτης μεν τους εν λυ κείω ρηθεντας λόγους ολίγον μεταβάς άπ-ηγγελλε τοΐς εν ’Ακαδημία, καί τούς εν ’Ακαδημία πάλιν εις τό Λύκειον ελθών ονκ ώκνει διαλεγεσθαι, και τοσοΰτος ηδη χρόνος εστιν εζ ου τάς αύτάς3 δι δάσκουσι τραγωδίας και κωμορδίας· ημείς δε
1	After τύχης tilt' mss. read :	ή δο κεΐ ν μι ν τὰ παώία, ών
ι·εμεται το στόμα και διεφθαρμει·ον εστιν υπό ελκών, ονκ άγα-νακτεΐν και β οάν, μέλι τος γενόμενα; Or do you think that children ii'horc mouths are raeayed and ruined hy sores do not exhibit distress and cry out when they taste honey? Eniperius suspected the passage and Crosby deletes.
2	εχοι Wilamowitz : εχη or εχει.
3	τὰ? αντος t’asailbon : τοσαύτας.
1 Tin* Academy and the Lyceum, both famous public parks and associated with tin* schools of Plato and Aristotle respectively, were .situated on opposite sides of the city, the distance between them 1 >cinji not less than two miles. Socrates was (.-spe-cially fond of the Lyceum, Imt the beginning of the Lysis finds him on the. way then· from the Academy. Plato’s dialogues seem to afford no support for Dio’s state-126
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because of their folly. Therefore Homer did not say this at random either or, as some imagine, by chance.
Well then, let us say no more on these topics. However, there is one matter which calls for consideration in the light of what has been said. Suppose that some one in addressing ordinary men tells them that on a previous occasion, having addressed others who were far superior—popular assemblies or kings or tyrants—he did not fail of his purpose with them but secured their attention and compliance, is it just that such a man should be thought a braggart, on the assumption that he had mentioned those words -of his for the purpose of being admired and deemed a genius, or Λν88 it rather for the purpose of having the compliance of his hearers, imitating· the teaching of Nestor ? For indeed it odd if, while Socrates was accustomed to walk but a short distance and then report to those in the Academy the words he had spoken in the Lyceum and, vice versa, had no reluctance to go to the Lyceum and use* the words he had spoken in the Academy,1 and while it has now been so long a time since they 2 began to brinjr out the same tragedies and comedies year after year,
merit that Socrates was used to going from the one place to the other and repeating1 his remarks, and the interveiiinjr distance could hardly be termed 11 short”—unless compared with that travelled by Dio on his return from Trajan's court. Set- Introduction.
2 Dio seems to refer to the Athenians. With the notable exception of Aeschylus, whose plays were permitted to be revived afti-r his death, in the fifth century the great dramatic festivals of Athens regularly provided new plays. However, old tragedies formed a feature of the programme beginning in 386 «λ. and old comedies beginning in ;■>:>!) h.c. If. Iff II2, 9318, lines 20-2 ff. and 317 if., and Flickinger, Greek Theater and its Drama, pp. 203-^04.
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άτοπον δόζομεν πουευν, έπευδη βουλεσθε ακροάσθαι λόγων τυνών, τούς ρηθέντας προς τον αύτοκρατορα νυν άπαγγέλλοντες, ως ου διαφέρον είδέναυ ποτερον ώφέλυμου καί χρησίμου καί ύμϊν καί τους άλλους ανθρώπους άπασυν εκείνοι1 η φαύλου καί ανωφελείς.
12	ευ γάρ ίστε ότυ τους μεν υδυώταυς ου λεγάμενου λόγου προς αυτούς εκείνους τείνουσυ καί ολίγους των άλλων οι δε προς τούς βασυλέας ταυς δη-μοσίαυς έοίκασυν εύχαυς η κατάραυς. δθεν εγώ τον ΙΙέρσην ούτε τάλλα νομίζω φρόνυμον ούτε ότυ τούς τυχόντας ανθρώπους πανταχη δυέπεμπεν, ώτα βασυλέως καλούμενους, καί πάντα εκείνους άκουευν επέτρεπε, δέον φυλάττεσθαυ τα βασυλέως ώτα πολύ μάλλον της χρυσής πλατάνου, μη τι δυσχερές άκονση καί βλαβερόν.
1 εκείνοι Einperius : Ικανοί. 1 2 3
1	Sec Introduction.
2	The functionary called the King’s Eye is mentioned as early as the Persians of Aeschylus (line 979), with which cf. also Herodotus 1. Ill and Aristophanes, Acharnians 91-97. The King's Ears arc referred to first by Xenophon, Cyro-paecleia 7. 2. 10-12, who says that there were several of them.
3	According to Herodotus (7. 27) tin* golden plane-tree was
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we, on the other hand, shall be thought to be acting strangely in case, when you wish to listen to speeches, we now report the words we h;ive spoken in the presence of the Emperor.1 as if it were a matter of no consequence to know whether those words are beneficial and serviceable, both for you and for the' rest of mankind as well, or trivial and useless. For rest assured that, while words addressed to private persons pertain to those men themselves and to few others, words addressed to kin»-v are like public prayers or imprecations. For that reason I believe the Persian king· was especially unwise in bring accustomed to dispatch in all directions ordinary persons. King’s Ears 2 as they wort* called, and to entrust them with the responsibility of listening to everything, it being necessary to protect the real ears of the king much more carefully than the golden plant-tree,3 to prevent their hearing anything disagreeable and harmful.
presented to Darius tht- (ireat by I’ythius of Lydia. Xenophon, HeUenicci 7. 1. 38, relates that AntioiTius of Arcadia .scornfully declared that the tree could not afford .shade for a grasshopper. However that maj lx·, it was cherished in the royal treasury at Susa and regarded as one of the marvels of \ the world. It was melted down by Antigonus in 31(5 b.c.
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Tins lively little sketch, whose spirit resembles strongly that of many of the dialogues of Lucian, is regarded by Arniin as a paraphrase of some dramatic composition, either a satyr play or some Cynic’ tragedy. The sp.-uv devoted to a discussion of the relative merits of hoplite and archer reminds him of a similar discussion in the Icrudes of Euripides (157-161 and tftK-iOM), a play supposed to have been composed about the year WO h.c., and he therefore suspects Dio's original to have come from about that period, a period when, for some unknown reason, that topic was of live interest at Athens. Sophocles wrote a satyr play called Achilles' Lovers, which might have been the play hen· used by Dio.
The tradition according to which Cheiron the C entaur was tutor to Achilles is as old as Homer (Iliad 11. SS0-S82). According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 8. 13. <>-8, Thetis, detected by I’eleus in the act of making Achilles immortal by passing him through the fire, abandoned her baby anil her home and rejoined the Nereids. Thereupon Peleus entrusted the babe to Cheiron. Eut when Achilles was nine years of ape, Thetis, having heard of the prophecy of Calchas, that Troy could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, and knowing that if he took part in the expedition he would meet his death, took him and dressed him as a ^irl and placed him in the care of Lycomedes on the island of Scyros. \\Y must, therefore, suppose the lad to be not older than nine at the time of our Discourse.
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58. ΑΧΙΛΛΕΤΣ
Ι 'O Άχιλλεύς τον Κείρωνα ηρετο, Τί μ\ ύφη, τοζεύειν διδάσκεις·; "Οτι, ύφη, καί τούτο των πολεμικών εστιν. Χειλών, ύφη, το εργον επϊ δειλούς.	Π ως; ύφη. "O γε ούκ εα τον πολέμιον
εγγύς προσελθεΐν. "Ο γε ούκ εα τον πολέμιον μακράν άπελθεΐν. Φευγόντων το οπλον. Ούκ, άλλ’ επί τούς φεύγοντας. Αυτόν δει τούς φεύγοντας αίρεΐν. Βραδιού η τάχιον; 'Ως οίόν τε τάχιστα. Π ότερον ούν τρέχων τις αίροΐ αν θάττον η πετάμενος; Μἡ ουν αυτός γε αίρει; TV? μην;
2	Τό βέλος. ’Ecu' Se άκοντίσης, τις αίρει; Ούκ οΐδα. ΆΑΑά πότε αντος αίρεις καί άποκτείνεις; όταν διάσπασης λαβών, ώσπερ τα θηρία; ψτου, ύφη, άνδρειοτερας ηγη τάς γυναίκας, ύτι εγγύτατα μάχονται επιπεσοΰσαι άλληλαις; ό δε Άχιλλεύς ταΰτα άκούων άμα Θύμον καί δακρύων ενεπίμ-πλατο καί τον Κείρωνα ελοιδόρει καί ούκ ύφη
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Achilles questioned Cheiron and said, “ Why are you teaching me to use the bow ? ”	“ Because,” said
he, “ this too is one of the warlike accomplishments.” “ The accomplishment of’cowards,’’ retorted Achilles, “ directed against cowards ! ”	“ How so ? ” returned
Cheiron. “ It does not allow the foe to come near,” said Achilles. “ It does not allow tlu* foe to get far away,” replied Cheiron. “ The weapon belongs to men who flee.” “ Nay ; instead it is directed at men who flee/’ “ With his own hands a man should overpower those who flee.” “ More slowly nr more quickly ? ”	“ As quickly as possible.” “ Then,’’
said Cheiron, “ could a man overpower more quickly by running or by flying ? ”	“ You don’t mean overpower with his own hands, do you ? ”	“ Who does
it then ? ”	“ Tin* missile.” “ But if you hurl a
javelin,” said Cheiron, “ who overpowers ? ”	“ I
don’t know.” “ Well, when do you yourself overpower and slay ? When you lay hold of your victim and tear him to pieces, as wild beasts do ? Do you perhaps,” said Cheiron, “ regard the women as more manly, because they light at very close quarters, hurling themselves at each other ? ” But Achilles, as he heard these words, was filled at one and the same time with rage and tears, and he abused Cheiron
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παρ* αυτά) peveiv, άλλ’ els Φ θ lav άπιέναι παρά τον πατέρα καί παρ’ έκείνω πaιδeυσeσθaι1· πολύ γάρ KpeLTTOvα elvai τον Πηλέα του Χοίρωνος καί ούκ elvai σοφιστήν, ώσπep ο Χβίρων. ήν δέ έτι παΐς ό ΆχιΛλβύς ουδέ πω ή βάσκων.
Πω? ούν, έφη, KpeiTTiov ών ούκ αυτός 7raiSevei ere; "Οτι, ’έφη, ου σχολή αντίο. 'Υπό του; 'Υπό τής βασιλέας. Αιαφέρ€ΐ ονν τι βασιλ€ν€ΐν ή παι-Seueiv; Πολὅ ye. συ δέ μοι δίδως κέρας τι και vedpov και μικρά σιδήρια έπί Αeπτoΐς δονακίοις, ώσπep όρνιθας θηpeύσeιv μέλλοντι, ούκ άνδράσιν ουδέ θηρίοις paxeiaOai. γνοίη δ’ αν τις την αθλιότητα όση1 2 των όπλων,3 el ποτ€ Ιγγος γένοιτο και avayKaa0efy αύτοΐς έκ xeipos μάχ€σθαι. αλλά δει δρο.π€Τ€υοντα pdxea0ai, φοβονμ€νον και φυλατ-Topevov όπως μηδέ όφθήσ€ται, ωσιrep κακόν ανδράποδου· ος ye ούδέ άποκτ€ΐνας σκvλevσαι αν ουδέ όφθήσ€ταί ποτ€ ήμαγμένος απ’ άνδρός έχ-θροΰ. τοιαΰτα δίδασκα? με, TO^eveiv και κιθα-ρίζ€ιν πρώην δέ πoτe και ρίζας opvTTeiv, ωσπep αι φαρμακίδ€ς.
Οι3δέ το ίππε^ιν άρέσκ€ΐ ae; eπηpeτo αύτόν 6 Xeiρων. Ούδέ συ, έφη, αρέσεις με τοιοντος ών. δοκ€ΐς γάρ μοι έτοιμότ€ρος elvai φ€νγ€ΐν ή peveiv. και ο Xeipow opyiodeis αύτω και υπό της οργής φρίζας την χαίτην και νποβλέφας 8eiv0v, ώσπ€ρ
1	7ταιδεδοεσθαι Dindorf: ίταιδίνεσθαι.
2	οση Emperius, Arnini : ίσα.
3	τών οπλών with ΓΗ] τα όπλα 1ΤΒΜ, όσην ἔχει τὰ όπλα S.
1	Possibly a reminiscence* of Hector’s prayer in behalf of his son Astyanax, Iliad 6. 480-4.fi 1.
2	Thessaly, the home of Achilles, was famed for its witches.
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and said he was not uoing* to stay with him any longer, but was going back to his father in Phthia to be educated at his court ; for Peleus, he claimed, was much better than Cheirtm and nut a sophist like Cheiron. Now Achilles was then still a lad, not. yet nearing the age of puberty.
Why then,” said Cheiron, “ if he is better than I am, does he not educate you himself ? ”	“ Because,”
retorted Achilles, “ he has πο time for it.” “ Because of what ? ”	“ Because of his kingship.” “ Is being
king, then, in any way more important than beiiu·* a teacher ? ”	“ Much ! But you—you offer me a bit
of horn, a piece of sinew, and some tiny bits of iron attached to slender little reeds, if I Avert; jroing to hunt birds instead of giving battle to heroes or wild beasts. But any one would find out how wretched the weapons are if ever lit; came to close quarters and had to use them in hand-to-hand conflict. Nay, with them a man must fight as he runs away, in constant terror, guarding against even being seen, like a cowardly slave ; indeed, even if one should make a kill, lie could not despoil his victim of his armour, nor will he ever be seen bespattered with his foeman’s blood.1 That is the sort of .stuff you are trying to teach me—how to use the bow and to strum the lvre ; yes, and only the other day even to grub roots, as the witches do ! ’’2
“ Don’t yon like riding a horse either? ” Cheiron asked him. “ No, and I don’t like you either.” said he, “ horsey creature that you are ! For you seem to me to be better equipped for running away than for standing your ground.” And Cheiron, flying into a vage at him, his mane bristling with anger, darting a terrible glance of menace like a flash of lightning,
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αστραπή, μόλις δε άπεχόμενος τον μη παΐσαι1 Γ) αυτόν, ότι διενοεϊτο ipdv αυτού, Ώ κακόν, έφη, γέννημα και θρασύ μητρός θαλασσίας, η σε κακώς διέφθειρε φυσώσα έπί τω γένει· πολύ γε μην κάκιον ταότης ό πατήρ διηγούμενος ως ύμνησαν αύτοΰ τον γάμον οι θεοί· σοι δέ ουτε θαλάττης ούτε ουρανού προσήκει ουδόν, φημι δό σε εγώ πολεμικόν μεν ουδέποτε έσεσθαι, δόζειν δε τοΐς ανοη-τοις, ουδέ ηγησεσθαι ουδέποτε, όπου αν πολεμης, καίτοι θέτιδος όντα και ίν,λεως. διά μέντοι το θράσος και το τάχος και την ίσχύν κολακεόοντές σε φησουσι φέρτατον άνδρών.2 όμως δε υπό άλλων άξιώσουσι βασιλευεσθαι, σε δέ μάχεσθαι και κιν-δυνευειν υπέρ αυτών άναγκάσουσι δώροις τε και 0 επαίνοις ματαίοις, έως αν άποθάνης. οίμαι δέ σε μηδέ τών νεκρών1 αφέζεσθαι, άλλα καν3 τουτους κεντεΐν* τε και έλκειν,5 ως δη τι μέγα διαπρατ-τόμενον ώσπερ τα παιδάρια τα νήπια ό τι αν άποκτείνωσιν έλκουσι κύκλω.	τ οιοντος δέ ων
άποθανη υπ’ ούδενός τών γενναίων, ως συ οίει' άλλα τούς μέν αύτώ6 όμοιους, τούς ανδρείους και άνοητους, άποκτενεΐς ραδίως· υπό δέ άνδρός φρονίμου και πολεμικού άποθανη, ουδέ ίδών αυτόν.
1 παΐσαι Einperius : παίσειν or πεσίΐν.
2 ὰνδρὥν| αυτών UM, αυτών WilanlowitZ.
3 καν Sonny : καλ.
4 κεντεΐν] αν κεντεΐν Arnim, κεντήσειν Gasda.
Γ> έλκειν] ελξειν Gasda. β αύτώ Arnirn : αντώ Γ m. pr. ΒλΙ, σαυτώ.
1	The unreasoning· taunt of an angry man who has just taxed Achilles with being the son of a “ briny mother.”
2	Roth Patroclus (Iliad T6. >\) and Odysseus (Iliad 19. 216) calf him μέγα φέρ?ατ Αχαιών.
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but with difficulty refraining from striking him, for he was disposed to be fond of him, cried out, “ You bad, bold brat of a briny mother, who has spoiled you vilely, puffing· you up with pride of birth ! yes, and your father has spoiled you still more than she has, with his tale of how the gods sang at his wedding ; but the fact is, you have no connexion Ivith either sea or sky ! 1 But let me tell you, a warrior you will never be, though von will have that reputation with the unthinking·, nor ever a leader of men, no matter where you may engage in Avarfave, for all that you are the son of Peleus and Thetis. Yet because of your audacity and fleetness of foot and physical strength men in Hattery will call you most valiant of men.3 However, they will prefer to be ruled by other princes, while as for you, they will compel you by gifts and empty praises to do battle and risk your life for them until you finally meet your death. But I fancy you will not even keep your hands off tin· dead ; on the contrary, you will even stab the corpses and trail them in the dust.3 as if, in yooth. you were doing something-grand, just as foolish youngsters drag round and round whatever they kill. But for all your arrogance, you will meet your death, not at the hands of some man of nobility, as you imagine ; on the contrary, while you will find it easy to slay those who are like you, brave but stupid, you will be slain by a man of sagacity and military science, and, what is more, without ever having seen him.” 4	^
3	Referring of course to his treatment of the body of Hector (Iliad 22. 395-404 and 24. Ι-Ι-,Μ).
4	The cyclic epic, Aethiopis. now no longer extant, told of the slaying of Achilles by Paris, who was not “ a man of nobility ’’ in the moral sense of the word.
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This Discourse, as possibly also the one preceding, paraphrases a drama, the prologue of Euripides’ Pliiloctetes. Dio has furnished a synopsis of practically the same material in Or. 52, by comparison with which we arc enabled to identify the original drama. The synopsis, Iiowt-ver, contains two details not found in the paraphrase, namely, that Dioniedes arrived in company with Odysseus (§ 14) and the nature of the chorus and its behaviour toward I’hiloctetes. Arnim ht-lit-ves that these omissions, and the abortive reference to the Trojan mission, indicate either that Dio failed to complete our Discourse or else that his editor, for some unknown reason, chose to eliminate certain portions of the work.
Such a conclusion seems not inevitable. As Lcinarchand observes {Dion <le Prutse, p. 17), Dio himself, when recommending: that the student of oratory should memorize fur recitation speeches from Xenophon, prescribes that Ik* should not make a slavish copy of the original but that he should rather select such passages as seemed most pertinent (Or. 18. 1!»). AVhethrr our Discourse lx* viewed as a school exercise or as intended for Dio’s own delivery, it lias undeniable unity as it stands. The role of Dioniedes was undoubtedly minor. As handled by Euripides, after his initial entry with Odysseus Dioniedes may well have temporarily withdrawn, leaving his companion to deliver the soliloquy with which our paraphrase begins. Furthermore the dialogue between Odysseus and l’hiloctetfs took place prior to the entry of the chorus, as is obviously true of the entry of the Trojan envoys. Indeed, the concluding words of Pliiloctetes give the impression that at this point in the play both he and Odysseus went indoors, thus paving the way for the entry of the chorus,
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Though unpretentious in style and marked by frequent hiatus, our paraphrase is so like Greek tr.igvdv in spirit that more than one have been teinptffj to try to recover from Dio's version the original lines of Euripides. Nauck, Trot/. h'rarc. Fra<j., p. (ϊIt», prints six such lines, which, with wry little change, have been recreated with some degree of probability. These six lines are given below, preceded in each instance by the prose wording from which they were evolved :
I· (§ <>) :
πολλήν εοικας φράζειν άλογίαι· τής δεύρο οδού πολλήν γ' εοικας άλογίαν φρίζαν οδού.
->· (S Τ) :
ποθεν δή; τοΰτο γαρ πρώτον ΐΐκός με ειδεναι. ποθεν δε; πρώτον γαρ τόδ’ ειδεναι θέλω.
3.	ibid.:
ποθεν; είπε πάλιν, ως ειδώ σαφέστεροι’, ποθεν; λέγ’ αΰθις, ΐνα μάθω σαφέστεροι·.
4.	ibid. :
ου δυνατόν, εΐπερ "Ειλλην ὥν τυγχάνεις, το μη απολωλεναι σε εν τήδε τή ημέρα.
ου δυνατόν, εΐπερ τυγχάνεις Ἑλλην γεγως, τδ μή ου κ όλωλέναι σε τήδ' εν ημέρα.
•5. (§ 8) :
πότερον εκ του φανερού μάχη κρατήσας η μετά δολου τινος; μάχη κρατήσας ή δόλου τινός μετά;1 By jjood fortune, four of the seventfen fragments of the play now extant find their parallel in Dio’s version and will 1>e reported in the notes, each in its appropriate place.
1	Warmintrton finds additional traces of Euripides in §§-;2, A 8. ^ 11. Indeed, hie number of such passages might be consKliTatilJ L largeil without much trouble.
59. ΦΙΛΟΚΤΗΤΗΣ
ΟΔΤ22ΕΤ2. Φοβούμαι μήποτε μάτην κατ’ εμού φαί'ώσι ταντην οι σύμμαχοι την δόξαν είληφότες ως άρίστον δη και σοφωτάτου των 'Ελλήνων, καίτοι ποια τις ή τοιαύτη σοφία καί φρόνησις, δι ήν τις αναγκάζεται πλείω των άλλων1 πονεΐν υπέρ τής κοινής σωτηρίας καί νίκης, όζον ενα του πλήθους δοκοΰντα μηδενός ελαττον iv τούτοις όχειν των αρίστων; άλλα γάρ ’ίσως χαλεπόν evpe.iv οντω μεγαλόφρον καί φιλότιμοι’ ότιοΰν ως άνήρ πεφυκεν. τούς γάρ φαιδρούς καί πλ€ΐόνων άπτ€σθαι τολ-μάιντας σχεδόν τούτους άπαντες2 Θαυμάζομεν καί τω ο vt ι άνδρας ήγούμεθα.
Ύφ’ ής φιλοτιμίας κάγώ προάγομαι πλεΐστα πράγματα εχειν καί ζήν επιπόνως παρ* όντινονν, αει τινα προσδεχόμενος καινόν κίνδυνον, οκνών διαφθεΐραι την επί τοΐς έμπροσθεν γεγονόσιν εύκλειαν. » νυν ούν κατά πραξιν πάνυ επισφαλή καί χαλεπήν δεύρο ελήλνθα εις Αήμνον, όπως Φιλοκτή-
1 άλλων Valckenaer : Ἑλλήνων.
2	απαιτεί Dindorf: άπαντας (πάντες S).
1 Cf. Nauck, Trag, (truer. Frag., Euripides, frag. 787 : πως δ’ ὰν φρονοίην, ω παρήν απραγμονως iv τοϊσί πολλοΐς ήριθμημΐΐ’ω στρατόν ίσον μετ ασ χει ν τοι σοφωτάτω τύχης;
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Odysseus. I fear ’twill prove that my allies were rash when they conceived of me the thouarht'that I. in '-ooth. am best and wNe^t of the Greek·! And yet what kind of wisdom and prudence may thi- be which make-· a man to toil beyond the other- to eain the salvation and the victory of the croup. '•eeine' that, were he deemed to he but one among- the throne·, 'twere hK to share the^e ble'.'-ino·-· with the be*t : 1 Ah well, no doubt 'tk difficult to find a thiiu: μι proud, so jealous of honour, as man born to be. For ’ti< the prominent, those who dare to undertake more labours than the re-t. I dare -ay. whom we all do view with wonder and regard a-- truly men.2
This thir-t for ffloiy is what lead^ even me to hear unnumbered woe·- and live a life of toil beyond all other men. accepting ever fre-h peril, fearing to mar the irlorv won bv earlier achievement^.3 So now a ta'-k most hazardous and hard brings me to Lemnos
* Ibid., frag. TSS :
ovBev γάρ οΰτω γανρον ώς άνηρ εάν τοι)? γὰρ περισσούς καί τι φράσσοντας πλέον τιμώμεν άνΒρας τ’ εν πόλει νομίζομεν.
3 Ibid., frag. TS9 :
όκνὥν Βε μόχθων των πριν εκχεαι χάριν και τούς παρόιτας ονκ άπωθονμαι πονονς.
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την και τα 'Ηρακλαους τόξα κομίζοιμι τοΐς συμμάχους. ό γάρ δη μαντυκώτατος Φρυγών "EAews ο Πριάμου καταμήνυσαν, ως1 άτυχα ν αιχμάλωτος ληφθαίς, άναυ τούτων μηττοτ αν άλώναι την πάλιν.
3	11 pos- μαν 8η τούς βασιλάας ούχ ώμολόγησα την
πράξιν, απιστάμανος την του άνδρός άχθραν, ω γα αυτός αίτιος α γα νο μην καταλαιφθήναι, οτα δηχθαις άτυχαν υπό χαλαπής και άνιάτου άχίδνης.	ου κ
αν ουν ωμήν ούδα παιθυj τοιαύτην αξαυραϊν, ύφ’ ής αν ποτά ακαΐνος άμοι πράως ασχαν άλλ’ αύθύς άποθαναΐσθαι ωμήν υπ’ αυτού. ύσταρον δα', τής ’Αθήνας μοι παρακαλαυσαμάνης καθ’ ύπνους, ωσπαρ αϊωθα, θαρροΰντα άπι τον άνδρα Ιάναι—αύτη γάρ άλλάξαιν μου τό αΐδος και την φωνήν, ωστα λαθαϊν αύτω ξυγγανόμανον—οϋτω δη άφΐγμαι θαρρήσας.
4	Πυνθάνομαι δα και παρά των Φρύγω ν πράσβαις άπαστάλθαι κρύφα, αάν πως δυνωνται τον Φιλο-κτήτην παίσαντας δώροις άμα και διά την άχθραν την προς ημάς άναλαβαΐν αις την πάλιν αυτόν καί τα τόξα, τοιούτου προκαιμάνου του2 άθλου πώς ου πάντα χρή άνδρα γίγνασθαι πρόθυμον; ως διαμαρτάνοντι τής πράξαως ταάτης πάντα τα πρόταρον αίργασμάνα μάτην παπονήσθαι άοικαν.
5 Παπαΐ· πράσαισιν ο άνήρ. αυτός οδα, 6 Ποίαντος παις, ούκ άδηλος τή ξυμφορα, μόλις και χαλαπα>ς προβαίνων. ώ του χαλαπού και δαινοΰ οράματος ούτως.3 το τα γάρ4 αΐδος υπό τής νόσου φοβαρόν ή τα στολή άήθης- δοραι θηρίων καλύ-πτουσιν αυτόν. άλλά σύ άμυνον, ώ δάσποινα
1 ώ?] ος Γ15, οτ € Casaubon.
2 τοΰ added by Post.
3	οράματος οΰτως. τό\ οράματος, ούτως τό Hartling.
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here, that Philoctetes and the bow of Heracles 1 may bear off for my allies. For the one most gifted in prophecy of all the Phrygians,1 Hek-nus Priam’s son, when by ο-ood fortune taken captive, disclosed that without these the 'city never could be seized.
Now to the princes l did not agree to undertake the venture, knowing well the malice of that man,2 since ή was 1 myself caused him to be marooned, that day when by ill fortune he -was stung by a fierce and deadly viper. Thus 1 could not hope to find persuasion such that he should ever feel a kindly feeling toward me : nay. I thought he’d slay me out of hand. But afterwards, Athena urging me in dreams, as is her wont, boldly to go and fetch the man—for she herself would change my form and voice, that 1 might meet him safe from detection—so did I pluck up courage, and am hero.
But word lias come that envoys from the Phrygians too have secretly been sent, if haply they may win Philoctetes by means of bribes, and through his hatred of us Greeks as well, and so take back to Troy him and his bow. With such a prize before him, why should not any man grow keen ? For, should one fail in this endeavour, all previous achievements, it seems, have been but labour lost.
(Aside) Hall ! the man draws nigh. ’Tis he himself. the son of Poeas. as is plain from his affliction, toiling· along with labour and in pain. Oh what a grievous, awful spectacle ! Aye, his person is frightful, thanks to his disease, his garb unwonted too— skins of wild beasts cover his nakedness. Come,
1	I.e., the Trojans.	2 I.e., Philoctetes. 4
4 Hartung moves γὰρ so as to follow δοραϊ.
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Άθηνά, καί μη μάτην φανής ήμΖν υποσχόμενη την σωτηρίαν.
Ο ΦΙΛΟΚΤΗΤΗ5. Τί δἡ βουλόμενος, όστις ει ποτε σν, η τινα τολμάν λαβών, πότερον αρπαγής χάριν ήκεις επί τήνδε την άπορον στέγην η κατάσκοπος της ήμετερας δυατυχίας;
ο. Ι)υ τοι γε ορος άνδρα υβριστήν.
Φ. Ου μήν ειωθώς γε πρότερον δεύρο ήκεις.
O. Ου γάρ ειωθώς· εϊη1 δε και νυν εν καιρώ άφΐχθ αι.
Φ. Πολλής εοικας φράζειν άλογίαν τής δεύρο όδοΰ.
ο. Ευ τοίνυν ίσθι ου χωρίς αιτίας με ήκοντα και σοι γε ούκ άλλότριον φανησόμενον. η Φ. Ποθεν δη; τοΰτο γάρ πρώτον είκός με είδεναι.
ο. ΆΛΑ’ ειμ'ι ’Αργείος των επί Τροίαν πλευ-σάντων.
Φ. Ποθεν; είπε πάλιν, ως είδώ σαφεστερον.
ο. Oυκοϋν ετι δεύτερον ακούεις· των ίπ’ ’Ίλιον στρατευσάντων ’Αχαιών είναι φημι.
Φ. Καλώ? δήτα εφησθα εμός είναι φίλος, οπότε γε τών εμοί πολεμιωτάτων ' Αργέ ίων πεφηνας. τούτων δη τής αδικίας αύτίκα μάλα1 2 ύφεξεις δίκην.
ο. Άλλ’ ω προς θειον επίσχες άφεΐναι τό βέλος.
Φ. Οι) δυνατόν, είπερ 'Ύϊλλην ών τυγχάνεις, τό μή άπολωλεναι σε εν τήδε τή ήμερα.
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1 εἴη Casaubon : ει.
2 μήλα Dindorf, μάλα σύ Wyttenbach : μάλιστα.
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Mistress Athena, be thou mine aid, nor show thyself to heave promised me safety all in vain !
Philoctetes. What is thy purpose, whoe’er thou art, by what audacity inspired hast thou come to this my poor retreat—to pillage, or to spy upon my evil fortune ?
Od. Believe me. no man of violence dost thou see.
Phil. Yet surely not of thy former wont hast thou eome here.
Od. Aye. not former wont : yet may it prove that coining even now is opportune.
Phil. Methinks thou dost betray much laek of reason in thy coming here.
Od. Then rest assured, not lacking reason have 1 eome, and to thee at least no stranger shall I prove.
Phil. How so ? This first ol' all tis fair that I should know.
Od. Well, I’m an Argivel one of those who sailed for Troy.
Phil. How can that be ? Repeat thy words, that I may more clearly know.
Od. Then dost thou hear it yet a second time : of those Achaeans1 who advanced on Troy I claim to be.
Phil. Faith, thou didst well in claiming to he friend of mine, seeing thou art revealed among mv bitterest foes, the Argives ! So for their injustice shalt thou this very instant pay the penalty.
Od. Nay, by the gods, forbear to loose thy shaft !
Phil. It cannot be. if haply thou art Greek in truth, that thou shouldst fail to die this very day.
1 The words Argive and Achaean are used indifferently as in the epic.
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8	Ο. Άλλα πεπονθά ye υπ' αυτών τοιαΰτα εζ ών δικαίως σοι μεν αν φίλος είην, εκείνων 3e εχθρός.
Φ. Και τί δη τοΰτό εστιν, ο πεπονθας ούτως χαλεπόν;
ο. Φυγάδα με ήλασεν Όδυσσεύς εκ του στρατού.
Φ. Τι 8e έδρας, εφ' οτω τήσδε τής δίκης ετυχες;
ο. Οἶμαι σε γιγνώσκειν τον "Ναυπλίου παΐδα Παλαμήδην.
Φ. Ου γάρ δη των επιτυχόντων ουδέ ολίγου άζιος συνεπλει ούτε τω στρατω ούτε τοΐς ήγεμόσιν.1
ο. Τόμ δη τοιοΰτον άνδρα ο κοινός των ΈΛ-λήνων λυμεών διεφθειρεν.
Φ. IIότερον εκ του φανερού μάχη κρατησας η μετά δόλου τινός;
O. Προδοσίαν επενεγκών του στρατού τοΐς Πριαμίδαις.
Φ. τΙΙν δε κατ' αλήθειαν ούτως εχον ή πεπονθε2 κατεφευσμενος;
O. Πώς1 δ* αν δικαίως γενοιτο των υπ εκείνου γιγνομενων ότιοϋν;
9	Φ. ΤΩ μηδενός άποσχόμενος των χαλεπωτάτων, λόγω τε και όργιο πανουργότατε ανθρώπων, Όδνσ-σεϋ, οιον αύ τούτον άνδρα άνήρηκας, ος ούδεν ήττον ωφέλιμος ήν τοΐς ξυμμάχοις ήπερ—οίμαι— συ, τα κάλλιστα και σοφώτατα ανενρίσκων καί συντιθείς■ όόσπερ αμελεί κάμε εξεθηκας, υπέρ τής κοινής σωτηρίας τε καί νίκης περιπεσόντα τήδε τή ξνμφορα, δεικνυντα τον Χρυσης βωμόν, ον
1 Ού γάρ . . . ‘ήγεμόσιν assigned to Philoctetes by Wilamo-witz.	2 πεπονθε Emperitis : πεπόνθει.
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Od. Nay, I have suffered at their hands such things that I should rightly he a friend to thee, to them a foe.
Phil. And what is this thou hast suffered so terrible ?
Od. Odysseus drove me an exile from the cam]).
Phil. What hadst thou clone to meet with such a doom ?
Od. Methinks thou knowest Palamedes son of Nauplius.
Phil. In truth no common man was he who sailed with us, nor little worth to men and generals
Od. Aye, such the man the common spoiler of the Greeks destroyed.
Phil. O’ercoming him in open fight, or with some guile ?
Od. Charging betrayal of the eamp to Priam’s suns.
Phil. But was it so in fact, or has he met with calumny ?
Od. Could aught at all that scoundrel1 did he
just ?
Phil. Oh thou who hast refrained from naught most cruel, thou utter villain in both word and deed, Odysseus, once more how fine the man thou hast destroyed, of no less value to the allied host than thou, methinks, inventing and devising· the best and sagest plans ! Just so in fact didst thou make me a castaway, when for the salvation and the victory of us all I met with this disaster, because I showed them Chryse’s altar,2 where they must first make
2	Chryse was a tiny islet not far from Troy. There clwt'lt Apollo's priest, father of Cliryseis, who was the cause of the feud between Agamemnon and Achilles. Both Euripides and Sophocles attribute the affliction of Philoctetes to the bite of the serpent which guarded Apollo’s altar.
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θύσαντες κράτησαν ε μέλλον των πολεμίων el Se μη, μάτην εγίγνετο ή στρατεία, αλλά τί δη σοι προσήκον της Παλαμήδους τύχης;
10	ο. Ευ ΐσθι οτι €7τί ττάντας τούς εκείνου φίλους ήλθε το κακόν και πάντες άπολώλασιν, ὅστις μη φυγ€Ϊν ήδυνήθη. οϋτω δε κάγώ τής τταροιχομενης νυκτός διαπλεύσας μόνος δεύρο εσώθην. σχεδόν μεν οΰν εγωγ' iv όση1 χρεία, καθεστηκας αντος, el δ’ οΰν εχεις τινα μηχανήν, ξυμπροθυμηθείς ήμΐν περί τον οίκαδε άπόπλουν ημάς τε ευ πεποιηκως εση καί άμα άγγελον άποπεμφεις ττρός τούς εαυτού οίκαδε των σοι παρόντων1 2 κακών.
11	Φ. ΆΛΑ’, ώ δύστηνε, προς τοιοΰτον ετερον ηκεις ξνμμαχον, αυτόν τε άπορον καί έρημον φίλων επί τήσδε τής ακτής ερριμμενον, γλίσχρως καί μόλις από τώνδε των τόξων π ορίζοντα καί τροφήν καί εσθήτα, ως όρας. ή γάρ ήν ήμΐν εσθής πρότερον, υπό του χρόνου άνάλωται. εΐ Se δή τοΰδ’ εθελήσεις κοινωνεΐν του βίου μεθ' ημών ενθάδε εως αν ετερα σοι παραπεση σωτηρία ποθεν, ούκ αν φθονοΐμεν. δυσχερή γε μήν τάνδον οράματα, ώ ξενε, τελα-μώνες τε έλκους3 άνάπλεοι καί άλλα σημεία τής νόσου· αυτός τε ούχ ήδύς ξυγγενεσθαι, όταν ή οδύνη προσπεση. καίτοι λελώφηκε τω χρόνω το πολύ τής νόσου, κατ’ άρχάς δε ούδαμώς ανεκτός ήν.
1 ἔγωγ’ έν ο σ τ)] ev ϋστ) ΐγωγε Einperius.
2 παρόντων] προσόντων Hartung.
3	ἔλκους added by Einperius!
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sacrifice if they would overcome the foe ; else, I declared, our expedition was being made in vain. Yet what hast thou to do with Palamedes’ lot ?
Od. Know well, the cursed feud was visited on all his friends, and all have perished, save such as could take to flight. Thus I too during the night just sped, sailing across alone, found refuge here. So I myself am placed in much the same necessity as thyself. If, then, thou hast some scheme, by adding thy eagerness to mine touching my voyage home, thou wilt have done a kindly deed toward me and wilt besides send home to thy own friends him who will bear the story of thy present ills.
Phil. Nay, wretched creature, thou art come for aid to such another as thou art, helpless himself and lacking friends besides, an outcast on this shore, in niggard fashion and with toil providing with this bow both food and clothing, as thou dost see. For what raiment I had before time hath consumed. But if thou wilt share with me here this life of mine until some second chance of safety falls thy way, I’d grudge it not. Distressing, truly, what thou wilt see indoors, my friend 1—wrappings polluted with an ulcer’s filth and other tokens of my malady—and I myself am far from being pleasant company when the pain comes on me. And yet the worst of ray disease time hath assuaged, though at the start it was in no wise bearable.
1 Cf. Nauck, Trag. Oraec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 790 : δύσμορφα μέντοι τανδον eiΙσιδβΐν, ξένε.
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THE SIXTIETH DISCOURSE : NESSUS OR DElANEIRA
Dio's purpose in this little dialogue is apparently to display his dexterity in reconstructing Greek myth rather than to impart ethical instruction. Λ somewhat similar tour de force presents itself in the Trojan Discounte (Or. 11). Such exercises constituted a wi ll-known feature of sophistic training and an· not to be confuted with the effort to rid ancient mythology of its grosser elements, an effort at least as old as Pindar.
In the present instance the myth in question seems not to have been popular. Though it may have figured in the cyclic epic. The Taking of Uechalia, there is no proof that it did. The only ancient Greek writers known to have dealt with the tali* of Nessus and Deianeiraare the two named in the opening paragraph of our dialogue—Archilochus and Sophocles. ΛΗ that is known of the version of Archilochus is contained in this brief reference and in two meagre scholia on Apollonius Uliodins and the Iliad respectively. The Sophoclean version is contained in his Trachiniae. There the murdered Nessus wreaks a posthumous vengeance upon his murderer in the manner here outlined by Dio. The dramatist puts into the mouth of Deianeira herself the account of the attempt upon her honour (Trachiniae 555-577).
The anonymous interlocutor in Dio’s dialogue is a colour-. less individual, whose function seems to be. first of all. to afford Dio an opportunity to display his dexterity, and finally, to pay “ certain philosophers ” the doubtful compliment of comparison with coroplasts. The natural inference from that comparison is that Dio himself has attained the standing of a philosopher : but the interlocutor does not say so in plain terms and there is little in the Discourse that smacks of philosophy. In general it seems more suited to Dio’s sophistic period.
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GO. ΝΕΣΣΟΣ Η ΔΗΪΑΝΕΙΡΑ
1	Έχεις μοι λΰσαι ταυτην την απορίαν, πότερον δικαίως εγκαλοΰσιν οι μιν τω ’Αρχιλόχου, οι δι τω Σ,οφοκλεΐ περί των κατά τον Αεσσον καί την Δηϊάνειρα ν η ου; φασι γάρ οι μεν τον ’Αρχίλοχον Α ηρεΐν, ποιοΰντ α την Δηιάνειραν εν τω βιάζε-σθαι υπό τ ου Υίενταυρου προς τον Ήρακλεα ραφω-δοΰσαν, άναμιμνησκουσαν της τοΰ ’Αχελώου μνηστείας καί των τότε γενομενων ώστε πολλην σχολήν είναι τω Νίσσω ό τι εβούλετο πράξαι· οι 3e τον Σ,οφοκλεα προ τοΰ καιρού πεποιηκεναι την τοξείαν, διαβαινόντων αυτών ετι τον ποταμόν ούτως γάρ αν καί την Δηιάνειραν άπολεσθαι, άφεντος τοΰ Κενταύρου. άλλα μη, καθάπερ είωθας,1 πολύ παρά την δόξαν λεγε2 καί πάντα μάλλον η ο τις αν οίηθείη.
2	δ. ΤΑρ' ουν κελεύεις με ταΰτά σοι λέγειν α τις αν οίηθείη όρθώς οίόμενος η α τις αν καί μη όρθώς;
1 ίΐωθας Antim : εἴω0€.
2 λέγ€ Arnim, λίγν Geel : λέγει Μ, λέγων UB.
1 Pindar, in a poem no longer extant, told how Heracles, to whom in Hades Meleager had commended his sister Dnaneira, finding that she was being wooed by the river-god AchHoiis, fought and overcame him, and received from him the horn of Amalthaea, by means of which he gained his bride.
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Interlocutor. Can you solve me tliis problem— whether or not people are warranted in finding fault, now with Archilochus and now with Sophocles in their treatment of the story of Nessus and -Deianeira ἴ For some say Archilochus makes nonsense when hi* represents Deianeira as chanting a long story to Heracles while an attack upon her honour is being made by the Centaur, thereby reminding him of the love-making of Acheloii.s—and of the events which took place on that occasion1—in consequence of which recital Nessus would have ample time to accomplish his purpose ; others charge that Sophocles has introduced the shooting of the arrow too soon, while they were still crossing1 the river.2 for in those circumstances, they claim, Deianeira too would have perished, since the dying Centaur would have dropped her in the river. However, do not. as you usually do. speak quite counter to the general belief and give any version rather than what a man would naturally believe.
Dio. Then do you bid me tell you those things which a man would believe who believes correctly, or what a man would believe even though not correctly ?
2 Nessus was accustomed to ferry passengers across the Euenus for hire. Cf. Trachiniae 563-56S.
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Έγώ μεν α τις αν1 όρθώς οιόμενος.
δ. Τι ον ν α1 2 οι πολλοί άνθρωποί δοξάζουσιν; άρά γε ανάγκη τον βουλόμενον όρθώς εξηγεΐσθαι παρά την δόξαν των πολλά)!» λέγειν;
’Ανάγκη.
Λ. Μἡ ουν δνσκόλως άκολουθησης, εάν τοιοΰτον η το λεγόμενον σκοπεί δε, ει μη δεόντως λεγεται.
Λεγε τοίνυν καί εξηγοΰ, όπως σοι δοκει.
Δ. Oύκοΰν λέγω3 σοι ότι όλον το άγνόημά εστι' περί τον μύθον το επιχειρεΐν τον Κένταυρον συγ-γενεσθαι τη Δηϊάνειρα.
Ου γάρ επεχείρησεν;
3	Δ. Ον. η σοι δοκέΐ πιθανόν είναι εν οφει •H ρα-κλεους τόξα εχοντος καί πεπειραμενον αυτού της αρετής πρότερον, ηνίκα μόνος των Κένταυρων αυτός διεφυγε παρά τού Φολου μηδέν εκείνων τοιοΰτον όιδικησάντων αυτόν, επιχειρεϊν συγγενε-σθαι αυτού τη γυναικί;
"Κχει μεν τινα απορίαν τό τοιοΰτο■ αλλά μη τούτο κινοΰντες καθόλου τον μύθον άναιρώμεν.
Δ. Ούδαμίος, αν προλογιζώμεθα6 ως εγενετο καί είκός η ν γενεσθαι τό πράγμα.
0	vt ω δι) λεγοις.
4	δ. Ό Νεσσος την Δηϊάνειρα ν ευθύς διακομίζων
1	α τις αν Post : α αν τις.
- α added by Arnim.
3	After λέγω l’flujik deletes το νΰν.
4	After ioTi Arnini adds to.
5	αν προλογιζώμεθα ΛΙ, ανπερ λογιζώμεθα Emperius, αν καταλόγιζα»μέθα Sonny : αν el λογιζώμΐθα BlT.
1	I.e., contrary to the belief of the masses.
2	He is referring to the Fourth Labour, the hunting of the
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litt. I prefer what one would believe who believes correctly.
Dio. Then what about beliefs which the masses hold ? Must lie who desires to interpret correctly speak counter to the belief of the masses ?
Int. lie must.
Dio. Then do not be irritated as you follow the argument, if what is said is of that nature,1 but rather consider whether it is not suitably expressed.
Int. Very well, speak and proceed with your exposition as seems good to you.
Dio. Very good ; I tell you that the whole misconception connected with the myth is the matter of the Centaur’s attempt to violate Dei'aneira.
Int. What, did he not attempt it ?
Dio. No. Or does it seem to you plausible that in full view of Heracles, who was carrying his how, and after having previously had experience of Heracles’ valour—the time when lie alone of the Centaurs escaped from the cave of Pholus, though they had done no such injury ns that to Heracles 2—Nessus should attempt to violate the hero’s AvifV ?
Int. Yes. there is a certain difficulty in π matter of that sort ; however, if we raise tlii^ question, perhaps we may destroy the myth altogether.
Dio. By no means, provided we consider first how [he affair occurred, and how it was likely to have occurred.
Int. Very good ; I wish you would tell me.
Dio. Nessus attempted to corrupt Dei'aneira the Erymanthian Roar. Heracles was being· entertained by the Centaur Pholus when other Centaurs made a raid upon the cavern, only to be routed by Heracles. Apollotlorns, Bibliotheca 2. 5. 1, informs us that Nessus was not the only Centaur to escape.
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καί εν τω 7τεράν επεχείρει διαφθείρειν τούτον τον τρόπον, ονχ ον φασι1 βιαζόμενος, άλλα λόγους επιτιήδείους λόγων προς αυτήν καί διδάσκων όπως κρατήσει του 'H ρακλόους, λόγων ότι νυν μεν άγριός όστι και χαλεπός και ολίγον τινα χρόνον αυτή συνόσται και τούτον δυσκόλως διά τούς άθλους και τάς αποδημίας και τον β ιον ον προ-ήρηται. όάν δ\ όφη, σύ πείσης αυτόν τα μεν θεραπεία, τα δε λόγοις, τής μεν ταλαιπωρίας ταύτης και των πόνων επανείναι ζην δε ραθυμως και ήδεως, σοι τε πολύ πραότερος εσται και άμεινον βιώσεται καί σοι τον2 λοιπόν ήδη συνόσται χρόνον οίκοι μόνων.
5	Ύαύτα δε διηγείτο3 ό Κένταυρος επιβουλευων τω 'Κρακλεΐ, ει πως δύναιτο αυτόν επί τρυφήν άγαγεϊν και ραθυμίαν ήδει γάρ ότι άμα τω μεταβαλεΐν τον βίον και την άσκησιν εύχείρωτος εσται καί ασθενής. ή δε Αηιάνειρα άκουουσα ου παρεργως τοι ς λόγοις προσείχεν, άλλα ενεθυμεΐτο ως ορθώς λόγοι ό Κένταυρος, ώσπερ είκός ήν, καί βουλομενη4 τον άνδρα ύφ* εαυτή εχειν. ό 'Ηρακλή? ύπονοησας μηδέν υγιές τον Κένταυρον λέγειν εκ του διαλεγε-σθαι προς την Αηιάνειραν επιμελώς, και ότι εκείνη β προσείχεν αύτω, ούτως δη ετόξευσεν αυτόν, ό δε άποθνήσκων ούδεν ήττον εκελευσε την Αηιάνειραν άναμνησθήναι ων είπε καί ποιεΐν ως αυτός παρ-ήνεσεν.
1	τούτον τον τρόπον, ονχ δν φασι Reiske : αν την τούτον τον τρόπον φασιν ΛΙ, τόν αντον τρόπον ον φασι UB.
2	τον added by Eniperius.
3	διηγείτο] διελέγετο Eniperius.	^
4	καί βονλομόνη] βονλομίνην EmperillS, όρώσα καί βονλομόνη Gasda.
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moment he began to carry her «across the stream, as well as in the crossing, as I shall explain—not through violence, as men say, but by speaking to her words suited to his purpose and showing how she might obtain mastery over Heracles, saying : “ Now he is fierce and stern and will stay with you only a short while, and that too in fretful temper, because of his labours and his expeditions abroad and the life he has chosen. But if,” said he, “ you win him over, partly by solicitude for his welfare and partly by argument, urging him to give up this life of hardship and his labours and to live a life of ease and pleasure, he will not only be far kinder toward you, but will also live a better life and remain at home and keep you company from then on.”
Now the Centaur went into these details with designs on Heracles, in the hope that he might somehow turn him in the direction of indulgence and indolence, for he knew that as soon as he changed his mode of living and his occupation he would be easy to manage and weak. But Dei'aneira, as she heard him, paid no casual attention to his words, but rather considered that the Centaur was correct in what he said, as indeed might have been expected, since she wished to have her husband under her control. Heracles, on the other hand, suspecting that the Centaur was saying nothing honourable, judging from the earnestness with which he was talking to Dei'aneira, and because she gave him her attention, therefore shot him with his bow. But, though dying, nevertheless the Centaur bade Dei'aneira to remember what he had said and to act as he had advised.1
1 Like other details in Dio’s exposition, this does not square with Sophocles' account (Trachiniae 568-577).
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"Υστερον δε ή Δηϊάνειρα μεμνημενη των λόγων του Κένταυρου καί άμα του ' Ηρακλεους ου δεν ανιόντος, αλλά καί μακροτεραν αποδημίαν άποδη-μήσαντος, την τ€λευταίαν ότε εζεΐλε την Oίχαλίαν, καί λεγομένου δη ως ερασθείη της Ίολη?, ήγησα-μενη βελτιον είναι α παρήνεσεν άνύεσθαι, επιτίθεται
7	αυτω καί, οΐον δη πεφυκε το των γυναικών αΙμύλον και πανοϋργον, ου πρότερον ανήκε πριν η επεισεν αυτόν τα μεν παραμυθουμενη1 και φάσκουσα εκείνου κηδεσθαι όπως μη κακοπαθή γυμνός του χειμώνος και του θέρους ομοίως ύπομενων εν τω δερματι του λέοντος, το μεν δέρμα άποθεσθαι, στολήν δε άναλαβεΐν όμοίαν τοΐς άλλοις. καί τοΰτο δη ην ο λεγόμενος της Αηιανείρας χιτών, ον ενεδυ 6 ΊΙρακλης.
8	"Αμα δέ τη στολή καί την άί\λην δίαιταν εποίησεν αυτόν μεταβαλεΐν, επί τε στρωμάτων καθεύδοντα καί μη θυραυλοΰντα τα πολλά, ώσπερ είώθει πρότερον, μηδε αύτουργοΰντα μηδε τροφή όμοια χρώμενον, άλλα σίτω τε εκπεπονημενω καί όφω καί οίνω ήδεΐ καί όσα δη τουτοις επόμενό εστιν. εκ δε της μεταβολής ταύτης, ώσπερ ήν, οιμαι, άναγ-καΐον, εις ασθένειαν καί μαλακίαν εμπεσών του σώματος καί ήγησάμενος μηκε τ’ είναι ρόδιον άφάμενον τρυφής άποθεσθαι αυτήν, ούτως δη ενεπρησεν αυτόν, άμα μεν κρεΐττον οίόμενος άπηλ-
1 After παραμυθουμίνη Reiske suspects a lacuna.
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Later on, when Deianeira recalled the words of the Centaur, and when also Heracles did not relax at all but made an even lengthier journey away from home —his final journey, during which lie captured Oeehalia —and when in fact he was reported to have become enamoured of Iole,1 thinking it better that what the Centaur had advised should be accomplished, she set tu work upon Heracles and—such is the* nature of female wile and cunning—she did not desist until, partly by coaxing· and saying that she was anxious about him, lest he come to grief bv persisting winter and summer alike in #oin£ unclothed, wearing only his lion’s skin, she at last persuaded him to doff the skin and put on dress like that of other men. And this, of course, was Avhat is called the shirt of De'ia-neira, which Heracles put on.2
But along with his press, she mack* him change his mode of living in general, πολύ sleeping on bedding and not camping in the upon for the most part, as was his former custom, nor labouring with his ολυπ hands, nor using tlu* same food as formerly, but rather eating grain most carefully prepared and fish and sweet wine and in fact whatever goes with these things. But as an outcome of this change, as was inevitable methinks. falling· into weakness and flabbiness of body, and thinking that, having once adopted self-indulgence, it was no longer easy to lay it aside, he therefore set himself on fire, not only because he believed it better to be freed from such a life as that,
2 Here Dio has allowed himself the utmost licence. In the Trackiniae—as doubtless also in the talc of Archilochus—· Heracles is not subjected to this long course of moral suasion. The shirt of DeTaneira also was conveyed to him by messenger while he was .still on his way home from his long stay in Euboea.
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λάχθαι τού τοιούτου βίου, άμα δε δυσχεραίνων ὅτι ηνεσχετο τρυφής άφασθαι.
’Έχει? δη τον παρ' εμού λόγον, όποιον εγώ ηδυνάμην, υπερ τοΰ μύθου είπεΐν.
9	Και μά τον Αία ούδαμώς φαύλος ουδέ απίθανος δοκεΐ μοι είναι. και ούκ οΐδα όπως δοκ€Ϊ μοι προσεοικεναι τό τών φιλοσόφων ενίων περί τούς λόγους άμηγεπη τω τών κοροπλάθων. και γάρ εκείνοι τύπον τινα παράγοντες, όποιον αν πηλόν εις τούτον εμβάλωσιν, ομοιον τω τύπω τό είδος άπο-τελοΰσιν και τών φιλοσόφων ηδη τινός τοιοϋτοι γεγόνασιν, ώστε όποιον αν μύθον η λόγον λάβωσιν ελκοντες καί πλάττοντες κατά την αυτών διάνοιαν ωφέλιμον καί φιλοσοφία πρέποντα απέδειξαν οΐον 10 δη μάλιστα άκούομεν Σωκράτη γενεσθαι. εκείνος γάρ εις άπαντας δη λόγους καί πάσας δια τριβάς κατηει/ καί προς ρήτορας καί προς σοφιστάς καί προς γεωμετρας καί μουσικούς καί παιδοτρίβας καί τούς άλλους δημιουργούς, καί εν παλαιστραις καί εν συμποσίοις καί εν αγορά ούκ εκωλύετο εξ άπαντ ος τρόπου φιλοσοφεΐν καί προτρεπειν επ αρετήν τούς σννόντας, ούκ ιδίαν είσφερων νπόθεσιν ουδέ πρόβλημα εσκεμμενον, άλλ’ αει τη παρούση χρώμενος καί ταύτην προσάγων προς φιλοσοφίαν.
1 κατήει] καθίει Lobeck. 1
1 Contrast with this Trachiniae 756-771.
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but also because he was distressed that he had allowed himself to take up a life of luxury.1
So there you have my reasoning, .such as I have been able to express it, regarding the myth.
Int. And, by Heaven, it seems to me not at all a bad one or unconvincing either. And somehow or other I have the feeling that the method of some philosophers in dealing with their arguments resembles in a way that of the makers of figurines. For those craftsmen produce a mould, and whatever clay they put into this they render like to the mould in form ; and some of the philosophers ere now have proved like that, with the result that, whatever myth or story they take in hand, by tearing it to pieces and moulding it to suit their fancy they render it beneficial and suited to philosophy, the sort of philosopher in fact that Socrates in particular proved to be, as we are told. For Socrates indeed entered the lists in all kinds of arguments and all sorts of lectures—against orators, sophists, geometricians, musicians, athletic trainers, and all the other craftsmen—and, whether in palaestra or symposium or market-place, he was not prevented in any way at all from plying his calling as philosopher or from impelling toward virtue those who were with him, not by introducing any topic of his own or any preconceived problem, but rather by consistently employing the topic at hand and applying it to philosophy.
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lirisei's, 410.11; untouched by Agamemnon, 412.14
Caesarea, active in public works,
256.13
Calais, won doulilf course at Isthmian Gaines, 14.14
Canibvses, stabbed corpse Amasisl 42.44
Carthaginians, their wars \v Syracuse, 20.20
Castor, won single course at, isthmian Gaines, 14.14
Cattle feed amicably with horses
144.41	; resent ncRleet, 204.2
Celts, 12G.27 ; appointed Druids to advise the king, 300.8
Cenehreae, travellers put In at 10.8
Centaurs, their encounter with Heracles, 454.3
Chalcopogon (Alieuoharbus) 38.40 ami n. 4
f'lioiron, 432-430 passim Chios, not'much talked of, 250.5 Chori'Snis, 340.4
Cliryse, altar on island of, 440.9 Chrysipims, lived abroad, 248.2 C'icadae, sing when parched with thirst, 2(iU.lC
Cilicia, cities of, active in public works, 2.">(>. 13
CleanthfS, lived abroad, 248.2 Cleinias. father of Alcibiades, :38.40
Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, 40C^G
Cleomcnes, expelled from Athens bv Corinth, 10.1G Cleon, 312.2
Colophon, not much talked of, •250.5 ; liniur of Apollo, ibid. Colts, future size predicted, 200.15 C'orinth, seene of first dithyrambic cliuius, 4.1 ; visited by Arion, 0.:} ; “ promenade of Hellas,”
8.7	; library at, 10.8 ; its lord-ship disputed by Poseidon and Heliu*, ibid. ; 22.22 ; 24.25 ; favoured by Aphrodite, 32.34 ; “ both prow ami stern of Hollas,” :u.:iG
Corinthians, once pre-eminent in justice, 16.10; put ilown tyrannies, ibid. ; liberated Hollas from rule of Athens and Sparta, 18.17; sent 400 soldiers to Thermopylae, IS.18 ; their dead at Salamis honoured by epitaph of Simonides, ibid. ; freed Sicily, 20.10 ; gave refuge to Dionysius, ibid.
Crates, an interpreter of Homer,
350.1
Cratinus, quoted, 402.2 Croesus, palace of, 258.14 Cyclops, employed by Homer,
Cypseius, father of Periander, 4.1; his statue of beaten gold, 102,
Cyrus, ruled Persians, 404.4
Daedalus, his miraculous statiifs, 12.10; 12.11; his wings, 16.15 ; 42.44
Dardanus, ruled Phrygians, 40G.4 Darius, palace of, 258.14
INDEX
Deianeira, story of, 452.1 ; 451.2 ; 4 j4.4 ; 456.5 ; gives shirt to Heracles, 458.7
Deinoinnncs, father of Olon
22.21
Deioces, ruled Medea, 104.4
Delphi, statue, of (iorgiaw at, 20.28 ; deserted by wealth. 34.36
I (('meter, slandered, 32.33
Demetrius of I’halerum, his 1500 statues pulled down Itv Athenians, 38.41
Democritus, his tribute to Homer
356.1
Didymeiuin, at Miletus, 114.8
Dio, his poor health, 108.2 ; his financial «lirticultie», ibid. ; his exile, 110.2; his son, ibid. ; busy renovating Prusa, 112.5, 118.11; gave offence by comparing Prusa with Smyrna and other great cities, 118.11; exasperated by opposition at Prusa, 118.12 ; his dealing* with Apameia, 122.16-126.18; awarded citizenship by many cities, 150.2 ; maternal grandfather and mother acquired citizenship at Apameia, 134.6 ; father granted citizenship at Apameia, ibid.; children regard Apameia as fatherland, ibid. ; has influential friends, 156.7 ; his speeches widely known and garbled, 108.4 f. ; enhanced prestige of Prusa, 174.1 ; rites illustrations from Greek history, 170.3 ; his family honoured, 102 f. ; inlliionce of grandfather. HU.r>; declined infin y invitations to reside abroad, 194.6; declined imperial invitation, 202.12 ; his independent conduct, regarding Domitian, 200.1 ; illness prevented visit to Xerva, 208.2 : enjoys benevolence of Trajan, 208.3; abstains from voting, 216.!) f. ; his financial troubles after exile, 218,10 ; plans for improving Prusa, 220.12 ff. ; his father, 230.2 f. ; his grandfather, 230..‘5 f. ; his inheritance
230.5	; his conduct as a citizen,
232.0-8 ; his business dealings, 234.8 ; was called nightingale,
260.10	; his financial troubles, 206.121 ; his intimacy with Trajan, 266.22; liis personal habits, 270.25 ; his poor health, 280.8 ; declines election to office, 306.15 ; pitied the commons at Prusa, 314.3 f. ; liis son, :510.5 ; his father anil grandfather,
318.7	; his departure from l’rusa, ibid. ; his fearlessness toward Domitian, 318.8 ; liis relations with his son, 322.10; his morning routine, 338.1 : repeats speech «leliverod before the Emperor, 4“28.11 Diomedes, accompanies Odysseus to Lemnos, 348.14 Dionysius I, his statue preserved,
Dionysius 1L. took refuge at Corinth, 20.10
Dionysus, statues of Dionysius I and 11 wore attributes of. 22.21; progenitor of Xieaeans, 102.8 Hulun, typiflril cowardice ami love of notoriety, 390.14 Dolphins, rrsruert Arion, 0.3 Domitian, ch-tied by Dio, 20(>.l anil 318.8
Dorians, ruled by Dorns, 460.4 l)orie, spoken by a Lueanian envoy at Syracuse, 22/24 Dorns, ruled Dorians, 406.4 Drama, revival of, 426.11 Druids, their wisdom, 300.8 Dryas, 418.2
Egypt, Amasis, king of, 4li.44 ;
conquered by Herarles, 248.4 Egyptians, their account of Amasis, 42.44 ; appointed priests to aid the king, 300.7 Elements, united by concord, 58.11 ; characterized bv concord, 140.35
Elis, allied with Corinth and Thebes against Sparta, 18.17 ; Hippias of, 372.1 Empedocles, pupil of Pythagoras,
380.1
Emperor (Trajan), 32.34 ; letter from, 112.5 ; favoured Smyrna,
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120.14; his honevok-ncf. 1^2.15;
428.11
Eos. slandered.
Kpaniinondiis. raised Thebes to promiiKMiee, 17H.1 ; bis laconic retort. ITS.Λ ; brought, lineotin into union witli JMBjfe 220.13 ; overthrew Spurtans,	bis
relations with Lysis, ibid. ; lieupfartor of Tliclians,
EplK'bes. their iiistnrtioii. 334.S Kphesus, DO. 17 :	tfinple of |.r-
tcniis nt. 1 K'i.O ; 118.11; liirtl]-placc of Jterarleitus. 380.1 Kpliors. superior in i>ni<lrnce, :5Γ2.Ι ; their authority over thf kiiiL's, 4U(i.O ; cstablislivil in rvign of Tljcoj)oinpus, ibid. ; killed 1’ausanias, ibid. ; rc-< "iUffl Agesilaus from Asia.
400.7
Eiiniafus, 34S.13 Knpliranor, his statue of Hephavs-tus, 411.43
Euripides, his Liioilitmein quott-il, 44.40; quoted. 32(1.1 and 348.1:2; topmost dramatist, 3:38.2; eoinpcteil with Snplm-cli's hut not with Aeschylus, :54().3; compared vfith Aescliylus and Sophocles in liis l'kitoctetex, 340.17: imitated Hoiucr,
342.5	and :;48.1:! f. ; liis clionis cmnparpfl with that of Aeseliv-lus, :{42.0f.; his siiuacit v. 340.11; t 1j< ■ plft of his I'hiloetetex, :54(U1 - 3*8.14 :	hi* literary
qualities summarized, 348.14; IVi.t:,; liis (‘horns of l,rinnia»s ibid.; 350.1(5; liis Ivrirs, 352.17 Hurybatvs, 344.!» ami n. 3 Euthypliro, in Soomtic tlialoeur,
388.12
Euxine Sea, l’18.4
Fox and Oak, fat.!.· of, 201.20
ficlon, son of Dcinomriii's, liis statue preserved. 22.21 Octac, i-nt'inies of Prusa, 278.5 (J-oats, share pasture with slieeji, lijll ; resent, bad herdsmen,
c-TRias, liis gold statue, at Delphi,
400
2»i.28 ; popular sophist, 372.1 ; in Sncratic dialogue, 388J2
Great Killer, at war with Agesilaus, inti.7
Greece, more licentious than Hoin<\ 32.31
Π recks, ineliin- toward Homan ways, 24.2:, ; 82.38 ; 0«.l
Hades, visited by Herai’lf*. 248.4 Harmodius, liis statue carried <>tf from Athens to Persia, 38.41 Harmony, invoked. J02.S Heavens, characterized by coii-c(ir<! and self-control, 140.35 IFecataeiis, named himself in liis writings. 3K4.9
Ilei’tor, almost burned Um naval station. 340.10 ; valour of,
302.7	; 394.19 Hecuba, wailings of, 302.7 llegias, taught Plieidias, 380.1 llelenus, gifted in prophecy, 442.2 Hflicon. Hesiod tended flocks on, :J80.1
Ifelins, vied with Poseidon for lordship of Corinth, 12.11 ; allotted Isthmus of Corinth to Poseidon. 14.12
Hellas, Corinth the “promenade of.” 8.7 ; Corinth “ both prow and stern of,” 34.30 ; led by Pawknias, 406.0 H.'llrn. rule.] Hellenes, 404.4 HcllfMies, Prusans are, 280.8 Hclles]><>iit, dominated by Myti-lenii, 220.1
Hi-lJmvstuM, liis union with Athena, 32.33; his .statue by Eupliraiior, 40.4:5 Ifera. holds Argos as her domain,
12.12
Hcraclciilae, ruled Ιοηκ in Lacedaemon, 40(5.5 ; 4(10.0
Heracleides, honoured Homer,
356.1
lleracleitus, claimed to be self-taught, 380.1 f.
Heraoli's, won the rough-and-tumble at Isthmian Games, 14.14 ; founder of Nicaea, 102.8 ; despite liis conquests, •subject to another, 218.4 ; the how of, 350.15 ; deus ex mn-ehinu in the PhUoctctcs, 352.17 ;
INDEX
beguiled liy Deianeira, 452.1 ; his combat- with the Centaurs, 4.j4.o ;	150.4 ; slew XessiN.
4S6.5; captured Oechalia, 4')S.fi:	received shirt from
Deianeira, 4,‘>8.7; his self-immolation, j;>,s.y Heraeum, of the .Samians, 11 l.S Heralds, proclaim peacr·, (iO.IS ;
enjoy immunity, ibid. Herodotus, visited Corinth, 8.7; falsified acciltant of Adeimnntus at SalainN, 10.7 ; is. 1S ; named himself in his writings,
Hesiod, quoted, 46.-17 ; taught by Muses ns he tendril flocks on Helicon. :I80.] f.
Hippaemon. his epitaj»Ii,
Uippias. expelled from Athens by Corinth,	·	Id.IT
Hippias of Elis, a popular sophist,
Homer, a mad beggar I'arnins twenty-five drarhmns, ^5<: liome unknown, ihid. ; name known liy	all,	ihid. ;	2Γ><).(>	;
compaml	with	Apollo,	ibid.	;
through lip.s of Odysseus dt>-olarcs Iiis love of nativo land, 252.·) ;	296.1 ; iinitatrd bv
Euripides,	312.5 an.l	34Λ13	;
has Athena disguise Ddvsseus, 348.13; waisfil by Democritus, 35<>.l ; studinl by the critics, ibid.: admired by Plato but criticized for his mythology, ;J56.2; tlipnries about his myths, 358.3 ; iliscusseil by Zeno, 3ΛΛ.4 f. ; liis incousis-tenciiis reconciled by Zeno and others, 300.5 : his poetic power praised by Plato, ibid. ; admired by Plato, 3('i2.6 ; his far-reaching influence, 302.(5-364.8 ; his poetry translated and sung in India. 3<52.7 ; surpassed Sirens and Orpheus, ibid. ; his name heard by barbarians ignorant of its meaning, 364.8 ; his fortitude and modesty,
364.0	f. ; his writings beneficial anil useful, 3G0.11 ; his idea of kingship, 36ti.ll f. ; his private life obscure, 382.2 : teacher of Socrates, 382,3 ; a poet witli-
i’i MmRomlu®;
hls similes, 38ii.'.»-:j8.S.ll ;
\ 7 ’ t4l'S·- ; 1,1,1 not Ή
! ; ·, μϋ, 1;! i.20,	1S2.8,
i '	30-J.16-17, 408.8,
1T 41-Πο, 418.1, 12-1.7
"m*S ,f> 'Ul‘,,i, inal properties.
1T'ij Si ίΕΡι1 •u“irill>l.v with cattle, •’'.m'·> ' n's,'nt ignorant drivers, Hyjicrbdlus :;]■>·>
Uyrtacus, father of Asius. 302.17
7i 380 -liscuss'·'1 b.v	:558.4 ;
Ilium, raptured J-v llerades. ; ids.,χ
Illyrians, ruled l,y Philip, 20f,.4 Inmans, apjinintpii Iirai-Iimans tn aid the king, 300.7 ; translated loetvy of Homer. : acquaintril with chief cliararrcrs of n;(,d, ibid.; :i(’>J.S Jole, 4f>8.C>
Ins, repnteB birthplace of Homer, not well known, 2,‘>0.5 Inis, pitted against Odysseus, 31)4.1:2
lsagoras, 1S.17
Ispienias. angry because pi 1	at
funerals were ·-.-■][>■ flautists,
304.12
Isthmian, the. 40. 1l>
Isthmian Games. their firxt establishment, 14.14 ; the victors at the first celebration, 14.U f. Italian Oreeks, prospered under Pythagoreans, 298.6 Italy, aliens in, war with Syracuse, 20.20 ; honours Pythagoras as a god, 250.5 Ithaca, Odysseus longs for. 252.6
Jason, won with Argo at Isthmian Games, 10.15
King’s Ears, 428.12
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Lacedaemon, ruled 1>y Herarlei dai*, 406..")
Laches, in Sormtic ilBoRiie
388.12
Lamia., tales π nurses, 388.11 Luodnmein. pla;
quoted, 44.4fi Lcmiiiaiis, chorus of,
344.8	; 35(1.13 Lmiiuis, 34X.I2 ; 440.2 Leon of Salami*, victim Thirty, 182.8 Leontini. home of (iorttias, :!<-.1 Lesbos, united llll<li‘"
220.13
Libva, connuercd b;
24H.4
Lucaniai), favourably
JiVcoimi, visited b;
' 42(1.1 1 Lyrori, :i‘.)S.i22 Lvdian, iabli- of the, 174.1 Lvsicles, 39K.22
Lysis, disciple of I'vthagora
•jos.:.
Macedonians, ‘1(1.1 ; 200.4
fi)iplo|i‘(l 1»> of Uuriiiidps
tin
Mytilene
■ceived a Socrati
Mac
‘JG0.1
lirncl'a<
ivli«i<
Prusa, lom, ,r iripijiu’inon.
Magi, tlu'ir
300.7
ΑΙatrn<-s.iii, In :!(·».:«*
Mitri/iles, bi'lievcil I Homeric·, :!.">8.4 .Master of the Oai
■in.-12
Mi-de-l ruled liv Del·
Meletus, aiTiistT
182.9
Moiu-laii.s, Si.40; n Paiid.-iriis 392.15
Menu, in SoiTatic dialogue, 38S. U.; 398.22
Methymne, home of Arion, 1.1 Midas, his epitaph. 30.38 Milesians, Didymcium of, 114.8 : Minos, famed for justice, 300.11 ; associate and pupil of Zeus, ibid. ; first, ami greatest king, ibid.
Mithrirlatcs, siirnamod Dionysus, 8.(1
, 31.") f.;
killed
Miimniius, desecrates statin of Poseidon. 40.42 ; relabels sta-t lie», ibid.
Mims, the inspiration of, 302.0
Myrliii'a, original name of Apa-liu'ia, l.‘>8, n. 1
Mytilcnt', aoverned by Pitt.acus,
8.0	; leadership of, 220.13
Xaujilius, fatlier of Palameiles, 44(i.8
XHi'iis, won chariot race at Isthmian (James, 10.14	·
.Nemesis, invoked, 102.8 ; statues of, 120.14
Neoptolemus, accompanied Odysseus in Philoctetes, 350.15; fated to take Troy, ibid. ; sent to interview Pliiloetetes, ibid. ; 350.1<i
Xero, gulden house of. 208.14
Xci va, succeeds Domitian, ii()C.2 ; frit-ml of Dio, ibid.
Xessns, story of, 452.1 ; 454.2; sn)i- survivor of encounter with Heracles, 404.3 ; Dio’s version of liis story, 454.4-0
.Nestor, 44.4-; always consulted by Agamemnon, 290.4 ; 394.10; Agamemnon's mentor, 408.8-
410.9	; orilers military measures, 408.8 f. ; wisest of the Achaeans, 410.10; censures A^iimenjhon, 412.12 ; imposes licavy penalty on Agamemnon,
412.14	; not a braggart, 418.2-; wished to humble Agamemnon anil Achilles, 42 4.7 ; his eloquence, 424.8 ; His 1‘loctuence bitter to Achilles and Agamemnon, 424.'.» ; 420.10
Xic.u a, 50.7 ; ambitious in public works, 256.13
Xioaeans, do not dispute with Xicomedians over sea rights, fiS.22 ; their ties of friendship with Nieomedians, 70.22 f. ; will profit by friendship with Xienmedia, 80.41 f.
Ninomcdia, men of, 50.1 ; 82.3G ; will profit by friendship with Nicaea, 86.41 f. ; active in public works, 256,13 ; removes
tmnl.s, 200.16
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Xicomedians. their ties of friendship with Xicncans. 70.22 f.
Xuma. acquainted with philosophy of Pythagoras, 2'is.o: ruled Boniaiw, 4U0.4
Odysseus, victimized by suitors.
218.11	; liis longing for Ithaca. 252.6; pitted against lru>,
304.12	; deprives Philoctetes of
weapons. 338.2 ; as portrayed by Aeschylus. 340.5 ; deceives Philocrates. 344.9 ; makes false report to Philoctetrs. 340.10 ; speaks prologue of Euripides’ PMloetetes, 340.11; 348.12; disguised by Athena, 348.13 ; 348.14 ;	350.15:	350.16;
394.19	; scorned by Antiiioiis,
394.20	i. ; wisest of the Greeks
440.1	; caused Philoctetes to be marooned. 442.3
Odyssey, discussed by Zeno, 308.4;
386.7	; 394.20
Olympians, a term of approbation, 282.10
Olynthus, captured by Philip. 254.9
Oncliestii.s. the domain of Poseidon, 14.12
Orehomenos, deserted by wealth, 34.30
Orpheus, won with the lyre at Isthmian Games. 14.14 :	liis
couplet commemorating Argo, 10.15; surpassed by Homer, ■AC,-2.7 f.
Painted Porch, in Athens, 2(52.17 Palamedes; son of Xanplius,
446.8	; 448.9
Panilarus, typified folly, 30‘λ. I δ f.; smitten tlirongh the tongue,
306.21
Parthenon, 114.8; 28C.2 Patacoion, 344.9
Pausanias, son of Cleonibrotus, regent for son of Leonidas, killed by ephors, 406.0 Peiraens, 2*6.12 Peirithoiis, 418.2 Peisistratu.·., bis tyranny. 6.4 f. Peleus, won in wrestling at Isthmian Games, 14.14 ; father of
Achilles. 422.fi ; like Clieiron, 434. Pelopi.las his ass.
Philip, 2>jy,5 Pi'lops, 402.1 Peneloiit*. 34S.I3 ;
, Antim liis, 3<>6.2u Yi-riandiT. tlu* saw
courted by 4.1 ; hears
Arion’s story, (j.:S ; fiilierifecl his tyranny, β.fl:	unequalled
as botli tyrant and sage, 8.0 Penck·*, benefactor of Athens, disciple of Anaxagoras. 2£I8.0: did not hold office continuously, 332.7
Persaeus, pupil of Zeno and interpreter of Homer, 3<>Ο.Γ>
Perseus, liis statue by Pytlia-
Persia, s	tatucs οι	IfaniKuliiis and
Aristogeiton		In. 38.41 ; its
peers		1. 44.4Γ>; plane
t rev (		
King’s	. Ears, 4:	2S.12
Persian	Poivli.al	t .Sparta. 2Λ2.17
l’vrsians, appointed Magi to aid the king, 300.7 ; ruled by Cyrus, 404.4
Phaetlion, won with a courser at Isthmian (James, 10.14 Phalenitn, DviiH-trius of, 38.41 Pheidias, ι>πρϋ of Hegias, 380.1 Pheneiis, statues of latls from, 40.42
Phereevdes, teacher of Pythagoras, 380.1
Philip, liis statin' dishonoured, 38.41 ; liis treatment of Athens, ibid. ; liis deification, 40.41 : a friend of Aristotle, 254.9; engaged Aristotle to tea ch Alexander.	; hostage at
Thebes, 208.5 ; associated with Pelopidas. ibid.; observed Epaminondas, ibid. ; superior to former kings of Macedonia, ibid.
Philoctetes, criticism of his story as tolil by Aeschylus. Sophocles, and Euripides, 338.1-352.17; deprived of weapons by Odysseus, 338.2;	342.0;	348.13;
350.15 ; 330.1 C; 44^.2; 442.4 ; son of Poeas, 442.5 Philosophers, devoted to problem
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of ruling, 2il0.3 ; 304.13 ; compared to eoroplasts, 400.0 l’liolus, ciive of, 454.3 Phrygians, ruled by Dardanus, 40G.4 ; 442.2; embassy from, 442.4
Phryng, her statue at Delphi, 28.28
Phthia, home of Achilles, 434.2 Pittaeus, his abdication, 8.0 and
Planets, their behaviour toward one another, 142.38 Plataea, battle of. 406.0 Plato, slandered, 30.32; often mentioned llonier, 356.2 ; admired Homer’s charm and grace but criticized his mythology, ibid. ; praised Homer’s power. 3C0.5
Podiirgus, hor.se of Hippaemon,
30.39
Poeas, father of Philoetetes, 442.5 Political Clubs, decried bv Dio, 21&.8
Polus, popular sophist. 372.1 ; in Soeratic dialogue, 388.12 Polycles, liis statue of Aleibiades,
38.40
Polvdanm, typified prudence, 31)4.1!)
Tolydeuces, won in boxing at Isthmian Games, 14.14 PoIyRnotus, pupil of his father Aglaophon, :!80.1 Poseidon, vied with Helius for lordship of Corinth, 12.11; holds Onclivstus <as his domain, 14.12; allotted Isthmus of Corinth by Helius, ibid. ; Argo dedicated to, 10.15 ; slandered, 30TS2 ; 40.42 and η. 1
Priam, 40.42 ; the sulferings of, 362.7; 302.10 ; his son Helc-nm, 4J^.2
Prodmnesus, home of Aristoas, 44.4(1
Prodious, popular sophist, 372.1 ;
in Soeratic dialogue, 388.12 Prometheus, fashioned men from ghiy, 4‘_!.44 and η. 1 Proi>yIaea, 114.cS ; 280.12 Prusa, malicious gossip at,
160.13	f.; intimately <·υη-mictod with Apaineia,, 128.22,
132.27, 158.10; uses harbour of Aiiameia, 136.30 and 138.33 ; location of, i:ui, η. 1 ; wields judicial authority over neighbours, 138.33; vies witli Apaineia. 152.2; its high rank,
108.0	; given to laudation, ; lavish with honours,
334.9
Prusias, founder of Prusa, 2C0.17 Puppies, their future size predicted, 260.15
Pylians, in <;reek army at Ilium, 408.S
J’vlus, home of Nestor, 408.8;
420.2
Pythagoras, slandered, 30.32 ; fled from Samos, 250.5 ; honoured as a god, ibid. ;
250.0	; 2118.5 ; bis philosophy influenced Xuma, 298.0 ; pupil of Pherecydes and teacher of Empedocles, 380.1
Pythagoras the sculptor, Ills statue of Perseus, 12.10 Pythagoreans, benefited Italian ‘Greeks, i9S.6
Rhesus, 390.14
Rhodes, tlie domain of Helius, 12.12
Homan, cultivates Greek speccli and ways, 24.25
Homans, 26.27 ; ignorant, 40.42 ; benefited by Ν lima, 208.0 ; ruled by Xuma, 40C.4 Koine, 32.31 ; its fairness and benevolence, 158.9 ; its golden colonnades, 202.17
Salamis, Solon’s statue at, 8.7; 10.7 ; Corinthians responsible for victory at, 18.18 Samians, Hciaemn of, 114.8 Sappho, quoted, 4J.47 Sarilis, victory of Agesilaus near, 40(5.7
Schools, cultivate ability to take either side in debate, 328.2 Sovlla, employed by Jlonier,
388.11
Scythians,comiuered by Heracles, 218.4
Seiniramis, lust, of,
Sheep, sliare pasture with goats,
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14-t.41 ; resent bad herdsmen.
294.2
Sibyl, sing-s οι Poseidon, Heliiis, and the Isthmian Games, ] 1.1 :i
Sicily, freed by Corinth, 20.19 ; Dionysius brought wealth from, ibid.: 20.20
Simonides, his epitaph for Corinthian dead at Salami·», IS. 18 ; his epitapli for Adeimuntu*. 20.19
Sirens, surpassed by Homer, 302.7
Smyrna,	its edifices, 90.47 :
118.11	; favoured by Trajan, i 60.14
SocratP-, slandered. 30.32 :	op-
pose.1 the Thirty. 152.* : pur to death, 182.9; hi- ucciwatiim, ibid. ; his hymn to Apollo and Artemis, .1*4.10 ; aimed to improve both young and old. ibid. ; given a hearing by Athenians, 186.12; his death disastrous to Athenians, 202.7 ; :	his scorn of wealth,
374.3 ; his sociability, ibid. ; his sharp tongue, ibid.; left no writings, but his words endure.
374.4	; admired by Dio, 3iS0.1 ; studied Iris father’s calling, 382.2 ; a pupil of Homer ami not of Airlieliiii.-. 382.:, ; his modesty, 386.S ; his words preserved by others, ibid. ; interested ill human conduct, ibid.; his use of specific individuals in his dialogues hdd* liveliness,
355.12	f. ; always purposeful, 39G.22; repeated in Academy words spoken in Lyceum and vice ver.sr, 42(1.11 ; his ver-satility, 4t'i().10
Solon, benefactor of Athens,
298.0	; visited Corinth, fleeing from IVisif.tratu^, 6.4 ; entertained by PeriandiT, 8.7 ; his bronze Itatne at Salainis, ibid.
Sophists, popular and prosperous but futile, 372.1; their words have perished, 374.4
Sophocles, topmost dramatist, :J3S.2 ; competed with Aeschylus ami Euripides, 350.15; compared with Aeschylus and Euripides in his Philoetetes,
350.15-352.17; nobility of his characters, 3.‘>o.H>: his lyrics,
332.17	; his treatment of the Deianeira *tory, 402.1
Sparta. 26.20 ; Agesilaus, king of. 40.43; prominence of, 194.0; grew great through orderly behaviour, inti.ll ; its Persian Porch, 262.17 ; overthrown by Kpaininon<las. -OS.5: acclaimed the sophists, ^72.1 ; 4OC.0 Spartans, ι ijiposeil ]>y Corinth,
18.17	: at Thermopylae, 18.18 ; fought Athenians for primacy, 72.24; 82.83; 312.1
Staceira. a village near Olynthus, 2.">4.9 ; resettlei 1 by Aristotle, ibid. ; uninhabited in Dio'-day, -250.11
Statues, their label* altfn.il.
38.40	; of Alcihiades. 3S.40 ; of Harmodiu^ and Aristogeiton, 3 A 41 ; of Demetrius of Pha-lerum, ibid. ; of Philip. ibid. Stf.sichorus, compared witli Homer, ;]84.6 f.
Stymphaliis, the farmers of, 24S.4 Swans, their death song. 0.2 Syracusan*, colonists from Corinth,	; their wars with
Carthaginians, ibid. ; melted down statues to provide money,
20.21	; honour Corinth, 22.23 ; honour a Lucauian for speaking Doric, 22λ’4
S.vracu»i>, trial of a statue at.
20.20	; 22.2:i
Syria, cities <if, arrive in public works. 25·». 13
Tuenanim. Arimi landed at, 4.:; ;
Arion's statu·· at, 4.4 Talaiis, lather of Ailrastus, 402.1 Tantalus, 402.1
Tarentum. Arion amassed wealth at. 4.2
Tarsus, 118.11 ; active in public works, 200.1C ; itrf colonnades, -G'd. 1 7
Telamon, won with the (liscus at Isthmian Gann s. 10.14 Telemaehus, surprised Antinous.
300.21
Tenedos, pottery of, 170.5 Thebans, praised Heracles but did
INDEX
not aid him, 218.4 ; benefited by Epaminondas Tliebi’s, allied with Corintli and lilis against Sparta, 18.17; Ιιυπιρ of Epaminondas, lTfi.i:
united with lioi-otia I»y Epaminondas, ti^o. 1 :i
Tlieopompus. king of Sparta, 'iihIit whom I'phonitc established, 4<t<>.(>
Thermopylae. ' Corinthians at,
18.17
Tliesms, won the contest in armour at Isthmian Gann-s,
10.14	; nnitvil Attica with Athens, 220.13
Thespiae, home of Phryne. 28.28 ; -Mnimiiius removed Philip's It at ue from, 40.42 Thessaly, the witdn-s of, 2.'>2.8 ;
208.:’> ; his generosity toward .Smyrna, 210.4 and n. 2 ; writes in support of improvements at Pnisa. 258.13
Trtiarl, dominated by Mytilene,
220.13
Trojans, embassy of, 348.13 ; disheartened because Pandarns violates truce, 392.15
Troy, Pliilocti-tes carried tu, 338.2 ; its throne promised to l’hiloctetfs, 348.13; destined to be taken by Xcoptolemus and Pliiloctetcs, 350.15; 352.17;
442.4	; 444.7
Tyrants, misconduct of, 2CiS.24
Varcniis, benevolent toward
Thetis, mother of Achilles. 422.fi ;
136.5
Thirty, tin·, attacked by Socrates,
182.8
Thracians, compic-ivd bv Heracles,
248.4 ; -'.Hi. !
Thrasyimtchusl in Soeratie dialogue, 388.12
Thucydides, namm! himself in his writing. f.
Trajan, benevolent toward Diu,
Zeno, 248.2;	250.6; wrote on
Iliad, Odyssey, and Margites, ‘ :558.4 ; believed Margites Homeric, ibid. ; reconciled inconsistencies in Homer, 300.5 Zeus, slandered. 30.32 ; statues of Poseidon and Philip ascribed to, 40.42 ; Guardian of Cities,
102.8	; 122.15 ; his temple at l’rusa, 202.18 ; a model of kingship, 306.11 f.
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